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PART I 



BETWEEN TWO PONTIFICATES 



CHAPTER I 
The End of the Pontificate of Leo XIII 

In the scorching heat of a Roman summer day, when the reverber- 
ating rays from its pavement made it like the hearth of an oven, there 
spread from the Piazza of St. Peter's over the whole of the city, about 
four o'clock in the afternoon of July 21st, 1903, a report that brought 
consternation to the faithful of the whole Catholic world, conveying as 
it did the sad news of the venerable Pontiff's death. Pope Leo XIII 
was no more. 

During seventeen days of distressing anguish and of tormenting 
anxiety, the Pontiff, passing beyond the Scriptural limit of mortal life, in 
a continuous struggle between life and death, seemed in this tenacious 
contest almost to rebel against the very laws of nature. Surrounded 
thus by a certain majesty, the august Old Man disappeared from amongst 
his beloved children, who, profoundly moved and sorrow-stricken, 
lamented his departure. They still cherished his dearly beloved image 
as it appeared to them when with juvenile activity, though in the feeble- 
ness of age, he blessed the acclaiming multitudes, eager to pay him the 
tribute of their profound respect, loving attachment and sincere devotion. 

It was then a unanimous and popular saying, that never did the 
figure of Leo XIII appear to the admiring world as great as in these 
last hours of his long life, when patiently and with a certain heroism, 
he awaited his protracted end; that never had he enkindled, not only 
amongst the faithful, but amongst men of every creed and no creed, so 
much admiration as in those moments of his supreme struggle; and it 
was said that those three weeks of contemporaneous history served to 
soften the antipathies of many antagonists of the Papacy. 

And then the mortal remains of the nonagenarian PontiflF were laid 
for a provisional rest in St. Peter's. There he had for a worthy canopy 
over his tomb the great dome of Michelangelo, that marvelous mole, 
which the great architect had raised toward the heavens. In its immo- 
bility and firm resistance to all decay, it well figures the integrity, sta- 
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bility ami immutability of that great Catholic faith, so scrupulously 
watched over by Leo XIII, and by him handed do\\-n intact to his suc- 
cessor. 

The weak and tender fiba- of Leo XIII seemed at his election to 
promise him but a short reign. Xevcrtheless, by his extraordinary 
power of resistance, it had brought him the years of Peter, and gave us 
one of the lonfiest Pontificates in the History of the Church. 

The conviction had grown that, whenever the Lord should call him 
to his reward, a short sickness, sudden and unforeseen, would cut the 




Pope Leo XUI 

thread of his life. So too, pxiople had begun to believe that the end 
would be yet far off: a conviction which had gained strength when, in 
the latter years, in a moment when the press of the whole world reported 
a serious malady of the Pope, he had with juvenile \'igor survived a 
surgical operation, grave for a man of his age, and had quickly recovered 
his accustomed strength. 

And, indeed, thus people around him reasoned: "Why should this 
venerable Old Man, who has celebrated the golden jubilee of his sacer- 
dotal ordination and of his episcopal consecration, not live to fill out the 
century of his life?" 

[4] 
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Nevertheless, the unexpected, though it had to be foreseen, came at 
last. An unconquerable malady took hold of the fcebie frame, and to 
this was added that other, of his ninety-three years, in itself incurable 
and rendering him unfit to resist the approaching crisis. Two days of 
an apparently slight indispmsition preceded a serious illness. On the 
fifth of July those who surrounded him began to fear for the life of the 
Pontiff. Humbly fulfilling all the duties of the Church, as the simplest 
of her children, he received the last rites. On the evening of the same 
day, the Hoiy Viaticum was brought to 
him by the Sacristan of the Vatican Pal- 
ace, the Augustinian Archbishop, Wil- 
liam Pifferi, his confessor; and on the 
following day Extreme Unction was 
administered to him by the same. From 
that moment, days and nights of excite- 
ment began in and around the Vatican 
Palace, where the anxiety on every face 
told that the Pope was dying. Tele- 
graphic messages flashed the successive 
news of hopes and fears, of improve- 
ment 'and relapse, ail over the world. 
The diplomat informed his government, 
the reporter gave the latest phase to his 
paper; and, meanwhile, the faithful con- 
tinued to pray for the Pope's recovery. 
All were in suspense. There was a con- 
tinual flow and rush to the Piazza of 
St. Peter's, the Courtyard of St. Dam- 
asus, and the Offices of the Vatican Palace. Outside of the Palace, in 
the soft moonlight, people stood on the Piazza and anxiously watched 
the window which they knew to be that of the Pope's bedroom, in which 
the great and final struggle was taking place. They seemed to interro- 
gate the dark and shadowy walls of the Pontifical atode and the saints 
on the Basilica, as well as the marble figures on the Colonnade, as the 
pagans of old interrogated the sybillic wisdom of their prophets, to know 
whether the lamp of life was extinct. In the Palace everybody spoke in 
subdued voice, everybody walked with slow step, everybody seemed to 
be afraid, as if feeling the presence of an uninvited visitor whom neither 
[5l 
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the Swiss Guards at the Bronze Gate, rior the vigilant Gendarmes at the 
entrance of the Courtyard of Damasus would be able to arrest. It was 
the great Intruder whom the ardent prayers which mounted toward 
Heaven wished to exjx'l, and who yet advanced like a serpent, subtle 
and shadowy, like the shadows of the fantasric 
a^lomcration of buildings, and more potent 
than the potentates. 

Twice in the course of the sickness an oper- 
ation performed for the relief of the sufferer 
seemed successful and had given a ray of slight 
hope. But, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
science and the intelligent assistance of three 
medical celebrities, every human aid had lost its 
force, and slowly but surely Leo XIII went to- 
ward death, serene, with a lucid mind and a 
tranquil conscience of the day's labor well done, 
and with the firm hope of the eternal reward. 
On his face, illuminated by a feeble smile, was 
read the grand resignation which sustained his 
soul, his bloodless lips repeated the ejaculatory 
prayers suggested by his confessor, and accom- 
panied the invocations of the Church recited on 
these solemn occasions. To his mind returned 
the prayers taught him by his good and pious 
mother and so often repeated in the happy days of his peaceful child- 
hoofl; "Thy Will Be Done," was his thought; "We are approaching 
eternity," the word with which he greeted his doctors and attendants. 
To this he added the other sentiment which filled his mind, the thought 
of the welfare of the Church. It prompted his last wishes to the Car- 
dinals, gathered around his bedside on the day of his death, to provide 
soon for the widowed Church by the prompt election of a worthy 
successor. 

Up to the last moment he maintained the mastery of his intelligence 
and the grandeur of his spirit. He knew that the supreme hour for his 
soul had come. 

There was in this old man, whom death seemed afraid to touch, a 
beauty worthy of being celebrated by the poets, a beauty consist- 
ing of the light of strong faith, of the majesty of the conqueror, and 
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of the grace and simplicity of the child, trustfully abandoning itself 
to its mother's warm embrace. It forced the admiration of every 
feeling soul in spite of chilling doubt, cynical philosophy or unreason- 
ing prejudice. 

The bright days of the long Pontificate hastened toward their 
close, like one of those glorious Roman sunsets that may be witnessed 
from the Pincian Hill, which gild the dome of St. Peter's and the 
skies beyond in a sea of brilliant tinted light. On this twentieth day of 
July, at three o'clock in the afternoon, his relatives, the Cardinals pres- 
ent in Rome, and his intimate household assembled in the room of 
the dying Pontiff. They mingled their prayers with those of the Pen- 
itentiaries or Confessors of St. Peter's, who by an ancient privilege 
watch and pray around the Pontiff from the moment the Viaticum is 
administered until his dead body is 
laid out in state in the Basilica of 
St. Peter. The adjoining rooms were 
thronged by a great number of prelates 
and members of the Roman nobility, 
and by the diplomatic body accred- 
ited to the Holy See. 

Before the clock of St. Peter's, mark- 
ing the fourth hour, had sounded, the 
great Leo breathed his last, and his soul 
went to God. 

A mighty Pontificate had come to 
an end. 

Then followed sad days, when all 
eyes were concentrated on Rome; the 
days of the exposition of the body in 
the throne-room of the Vatican Palace, 
where many eminent men went to pay 
their last respects, and those of the 
solemn lying-in-state in the Vatican 
Basilica, where the people came in great crowds to see once more the 
paternal face on which death had stamped its seal. 

It was a solemn moment, lending itself to reflection; for in the great 
Basilica, during the life-time of Leo XIII the scene of so many ceremonies, 
which had turned into triumph for him and the Papacy, when thousands 
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of his children received him with joyous acclamation, in the half sub- 
dued light, in the great hush which fell over all, in presence of the body 
of the great Pontiff, one's mind could pass in review the life just ended, 
and ponder over its value in the economy of God's plans and destinies 
toward the Church. 
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CHAPTER II 
Twenty-five Years of a Pontificate 

It had almost seemed impossible to give to Pius IX a successor equal 
in greatness. But Divine Providence in Pius IX and in Leo XIII raised 
up, one after the other, two men, one as grand as the other. Without 
taking away a single ray from the aureole of his Predecessor, the Suc- 
cessor created for himself an equal, if not greater, fame. 

Pius IX had appeared great in the eyes of the world, visited as he 
was in his long Pontificate by all the terrors of the Revolution. He 
had aroused the affection of thousands of his sons, who hastened to his 
defence from nearly every quarter of the globe. He had attracted to the 
Vatican innumerable pilgrims, eager to comfort him in his days of 
sorrow. He had appeared in the splendor and fulness of the High 
Priesthood and Primacy when defining the Dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception and proclaiming at the Vatican Council the Infallibility 
of the Pope. 

Yet Leo XIII, who after a brief Conclave was elevated to the Chair 
of Peter in 1878, from a model bishop, all intent upon the government 
of his diocese, developed into a model Pope; and by his indefatigable 
labors made himself, in a short time, familiar with all the cares of the 
Supreme Government of the Church. From his lofty place he directed 
his voice in clear words, full of thought, to Governments and jx^oplcs, 
to learned men and laborers, astonishing all with the acuteness of his 
genius and the precision of his judgment, which knew how to grasp the 
most difficult and desperate questions. 

In quick succession, he filled his Pontificate with undying fame by 
a number of Encyclical letters, discussing the burning questions of the 
day, and touching upon the conditions brought into the Church by the 
great French Revolution of 1789. He defined clearly the duties and 
obligations, the rights and the aspirations of the Church and of the 
faithful, defended both against the encroachments of the State, and 
assigned to this latter its proper sphere and its duties. 
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To define the relations between Church and State ; to show the origin 
of the political power and the source whence that power draws its author- 
ity; to tell the world that the Christian order in the State is necessary 
for its peaceful government and its legal maintenance, were among the 
first teachings he addressed to mankind. They were founded on the 
broad platform of ethical and moral principle, devoid of all contro- 
versial points, thus forcing even the adversaries of Church and Papacy 
to recognize their value and to applaud their publication. 

The changed conditions in the different grades of society brought 
about by the French Revolution, as well as the loss of value of indi- 
vidual handicraft and labor entailed by the various mechanical inven- 
tions, had provoked a state of enmity between laborer and employer, 
and the restless dissatisfaction of the former with his economical and 
social position. 

Such a state of things, perilous to peace and order in the Common- 
wealth, and opposed to Christian sentiment and the practice of Chris- 
tian virtues, could not escape the vigilance of the great Pastor. In his 
memorable Encyclical **Rerum Novarum," the *' Magna Charta" of 
Christian Sociology, he addresses both and defines their mutual rela- 
tionship. To the one he shows the necessity of obedience and resig- 
nation, exhorting the other to the practice of Justice, Christian Charity 
and Brotherly Love. Raising his voice against the prevalence of a 
luxury that recalls the worst times of pagan decay, usually preceding 
the overthrow of whatever nation practices it, he points out simplicity 
in life and justice in dealing with one's neighbor, as the road to happi- 
ness and peace of conscience, and endeavors to lift the working man up 
to the heights of Christian perfection by exhorting him to follow the 
example of the humble Jesus working with his foster-father in Nazareth. 

Thus he has given the note to the future Pontiff, by directing the 
attention of Churchmen to the vital and all-important labor question, 
and, if the Cardinal Electors of the imjDending Conclave wish well to 
their Church, thev will look for a Candidate who is not deficient in 
democratic sympathies. 

Then again, he showed to the children of the Church the happiness 
of the home and family, when it is fashioned after that great Model 
of the Holy Family in Nazareth. To the world at large he expounds 
the fundamental principles of Matrimony as the foundation of human 
and civil society, and the safeguard of all national peace and social 
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order, protesting loudly, as the vigilant Pastor of the Christian Commu- 
nity, against the invading frequency of divorce and the heedlessness 
displayed in entering upon matrimonial engagements. 

To the men of science he upholds the doctrines, philosophical and 
theological, of St. Thomas as their guiding light, so as to guard them 
against the loss of faith in the search of a solution for the mysteries which 
surround the human mind, problems which it tries to fathom, and which 
it is anxious to solve. 

To the honest searcher after truth in the pages of history, he throws 
open the Secret Archives of the Vatican, proclaiming that the Church 
has nothing to fear from historical criticism or historical truth. 

A protector of Studies and Science, he opens the Vatican observ^atory, 
enlarges and multiplies Seminaries and Colleges, and enriches Rome 
and the Vatican Museums with innumerable literary, numismatic and 
archeological treasures. 

A lover of Art, his munificence extends itself to the restoration of 
the Apses of St. John Lateran, the Borgia Apartments, and the Gallery 
of the Candelabra, with the imperishable beauties of Pinturicchio, and 
creates the marvellous Chapel of St. Cyrillus and Methodius in the Church 
of St. Clement, and the chaste Monument of Innocent III in St. John's. 

None the less important are his letters on the Study of the Bible and 
his eflForts to popularize its reading among the people. 

One of his greatest acts is his appeal to the Oriental Churches for 
the cessation of the great schism, and his pastoral care for the Churches 
of those different rites in union with the Holy See. 

Thus Leo XIII shows his elevated mind in all idealistic and artistic 
fields, an enemy only to those who are intent upon depriving the people 
of religion and who try to divide it by the creation of hatred among the 
different classes, and to weaken it, because divided, thus preventing its 
onward march toward the high goal appointed for it by the Saviour and 
his teachings, of which Church and Papacy are the Trustees. 

None the less active does he appear in his efforts to raise the stand- 
ard of Christian Piety and the devotional spirit of his children. He 
seems untiring in exhorting them, as he did with great solemnity at the 
beginning of the new Century, to look up to Christ, the King of the world, 
or in begging them to foster the devotion to his Blessed Mother, as he 
did in repeated appeals for the devotion of the Rosary. He excites them 
to venerate the great mystery of the Holy Eucharist, the fountain of 
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God's love to us, and of our love to him and to our neighbor. He aj)- 
px^als to his children to practice evangelical poverty and Christian 
charity, after the model of the great Francis of Assisi. 

Thus internal and external, dogmatic and moral, political and social 
difficulties were treated in their turn, and they brought to his genius 
the admiration and veneration of all within the Church and without. 

Such were the thoughts which filled our minds, in the silence of the 
great Church, when in the evening hour they had brought him down, 
clothed in the Pontifical Vestments, to lav him near the tomb of the 
Prince of the Apostles, as if to demonstrate his unity with Peter and 
his successors. 

Certainlv, the inheritance left to him was an onerous one and the 
circumstances of the time were most aggravating. Pius IX had died 
leaving the Papacy in a most difficult position in regard to its relations 
toward several of the great Powers. 

The first and foremost question, which agitated the press and public 
opinion in and outside of Italy, was to know how the great and fine dip- 
lomat would shape the relation between the Papacy and the Italian 
Government, which despoiled the former of its temporal dominion and 
installed itself in the Holy City, for centuries the City of the Popes, pro- 
claiming it as the Capital of the new and reunited Nation. 

The question is a burning one and has occupied the minds of prom- 
inent and patriotic men on both sides, lovers of a union between both 
powers, and hence studious to bring about a reconciliation and, at least, 
if this was not possible, a tacit, if not a public, recognition of the present 
state of affairs. 

The ciuestion, as has been so often stated by the defenders of the 
papal rights, has a juridical, a political and a religious side, and one 
can, according to our humble opinion, scarcely be disconnected from 
the other, not even by the best intcntioned among the occupants of the 
Holy See, even if no longer lx)und by the oath, pronounced at the begin- 
ning of the Conclave, to defend strenuously the sacred rights of the 
Apostolic See. 

The juridical side of the question culminates in the query whether 
or not a temporal dominion is necessary to the existence of the Papacy. 
On this point the discussion pro and con has been carried on with the 
utmost intensity. Historical arguments were advanced to show that 
temporal dominion is not necessary, because not essential to the exist- 
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ence of the Papacy. In fact, it had not existed for nearly the first eight 
centuries of the Christian era, nor was its absence an obstacle to the 
glorious and marv^ellous development of the Church. Likewise, it was 
asserted that Leo XIII was entirely free in the exercise of his papal 
prerogatives, and that the Italian Government with the **Laws of Guaran- 
tees" had entirely safeguarded the person and the government of the 
Pope. It wa^ argued that the continuous opposition and the repeated 
prote;3tations against **the new order of things" drew the Pontiff into 
a circle of political agitation and faction, and that the sad consequences of 
this strained relationship between the Church and the Italian Kingdom 
was detrimental to the religious intercuts and the welfare of Church, 
Pope and people. 

On the other hand, it was said by the defenders of the rights of the 
Church that Leo XIII, in a spirit of reconciliation, had done all he could 
to safeguard these interests, while, nevertheless, he utilized every oppor- 
tunity of proclaiming that the temporal dominion and power, although 
not necessary to the Church for its existence, were nevertheless ^neces- 
sary for its free existence and welfare (non ad esse, sed ad bene esse). 
Hence he thought that as long as he was subject to the protection of an 
alien Power, of whatever nationality, the exercise of his prerogatives 
might, for political or religious reasons, be impeded, hampered, or op- 
posed. On the other hand, in the city where he lives, teaches, directs, 
and commands, and demands from all the faithful conscientious obedi- 
ence, he must be free to display externally the Catholic Life, the solem- 
nity of worship, to demand respect for and observance of the laws of 
the Church, and to provide for the legal and peaceful existence of Catho- 
lic Institutions. 

It is not for us to solve the problem, but only to show what discrep- 
ancies were existing on this question, even in the Catholic camp, during 
the life- time of the great Head. We can, however, hope and pray that 
a formula may be found for its solution, especially in view of the welfare 
and the religious interests of the Italian people. Thus alone w^ill be 
righted the great injustice, which, in the aspirations for national union, 
has been committed against the historically justified and sanctioned 
right of the Papacy to a temporal dominion. 

The great Pope, who lies yonder, could wait, as his successor can wait; 
for the Catholic Church can wait. She had seen other storms break 
over her and pass away, and the words of the Lord are there to prove 
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it. Hence the tiire will come, perhaps late, but surely, when Laveleye's 
prophecy will be fulfilled. *'// viendra un tevips de reaction ou la Pa- 
pauie verra aggrandir soft pouvoir ei beaucoup de ceux qui Vattaque^it se 
jeiiront a ses pieds pour qu^elle les dejendey **A time will come when 
the Papacy will see her power grow and when many of those who at- 
tack her will throw themselves at her feet in order that she may defend 
them.'' 

Again, in the later years of the Pontificate of Pius IX the relations 
between the Roman Curia and several States had assumed a serious 
turn, and their hostile position to Church and faithful was not devoid 
of peril, and must have been a source of anxiety to the late Pontiff. 

Between the Vatican and Germany and Russia, all diplomatic 
communication had ceased. Germany was, moreover, in open war 
with the Church and its own Catholic subjects; Bishops and Priests 
were imprisoned or exiled, hundreds of parishes were deprived of their 
Pastors, and thus the faithful were without legitimate ministers to break 
to them the bread of life, or provided with apostates, whom they repudi- 
ated. Prussia, elated by the success of its wars, led the attack, followed 
by Hesse, Baden and other States, and their various parliaments, as 
well as that of the Empire. Various laws were enacted, which brought 
desolation upon the Catholic Church; and the great struggle passed 
down to History as the *'Kulturkampf " forming one of the most glorious 
pages of the contemporaneous story of the Catholic Church in Ger- 
many. 

By strenuous efforts, however, Leo XIII renewed the diplomatic 
relations between Rome and Berlin, and by the sacrifice of minor inter- 
ests, and seconded by an admirably organized and strong Catholic 
political party, backed by a faithful and well disciplined people, he 
brought Chancellor and Government to terms. And although Bismarck 
had solemnly declared he would never go to Canossa, yet the untiring 
efforts of Leo forced him to take that road, and not only was peace 
restored, but the Pontiff gained the good will of the Government and the 
Emperor, who in his frequent visits to the Vatican has more than once 
paid a public tribute to the genius of the great Pope. 

In Russia, Leo XIII found himself face to face with the final and 
definite rupture of all diplomatic relations, and he set to work to prevent 
this abnormal condition from becoming permanent, with consequent 
grave damage to the Catholics in those regions, especially to the faithful 
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Polish population. In his repeated letters, said to fill several volumes, 
he tried to obtain and succeeded in obtaining a modification of the excep- 
tional and harsh measures against the Catholic Clergy, and especially 
the settlement of all pending questions with regard to the internal Gov- 
ernment of the Church, such as providing for vacant sees, the adjust- 
ment of the question regarding the Catholic Academy of St. Petersburg 
and the diocesan Seminaries, and the recall of the exiled Bishops and 
Priests. Nor did he sacrifice any Catholic principle; on the contrary, 
he exhorted the Bishops of Poland to defend and to maintain the rights 
of the Church, but insisted on their Hving in harmony with civic authority 
and obeying and respecting the laws whenever they did not come into 
opposition to and contradiction with the sacred rights of the Church. 

In Austria, Leo XIII found the Church in a peculiar position, partly 
on account of the person of the Monarch, partly because of the compo- 
sition of the monarchy, formed by too many Nationalities, often diamet- 
rically opposed to each other on account of the difference in national 
character and national aspirations. 

The Emperor of Austria enjoys the title of Apostolic Majesty, and 
is looked upon as heir of the old title and rights of the Roman German 
Emperor. Hence he is regarded as the natural protector of the Roman 
See. If the hopes based on this fact were great, great also must have 
been the disappointment of Leo, when in entering upon an alliance 
which was based upon the recognition of the Italian Kingdom in its 
present form, this lawful defender of the Papacy seemed to cast aside 
his inherited duties and prerogatives and to abandon the protection of 
the Church. This reason, not less than the internal ecclesiastical con- 
flicts, so frequent in the dual Monarchy, rendered relations between 
Rome and Vienna of an unfriendly and often strained character. The 
strife of dualism, the great basis, and hence salient characteristic of the 
present Monarchy, made' the action of the Holy See most difficult, and 
if it needed on the other side of the Alps all the authority and energy of 
the aged Emperor, it required not less on this side all the patience and 
good will of the aged Pope to prevent a serious conflict and an open 
rupture. 

In Belgium, for which country Leo XIII had a great predilection 
on accoimt of his friendship for its first King, and also because in Brussels 
he began and ended his career as a papal diplomat, any discordant note 
between him and its Government must have been distasteful and afflict- 
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ing. Xeverthcless he was not spared this sorrow; the great question 
of Christian or atheistic education was raised, and, in the heat of the 
liberal movement, his nuncio was dismissed. The struggle, though it 
lasted from 1878 to 1884, led to the formation of a strong consen-ative 
party, which gave the Pontiff the great satisfaction of seeing, after a few 
years, the return of jx^ace and the restoration of diplomatic relations. 

The most difficult of all questions which occupied the attention of 
the great hero lying peacefully yonder in the Chapel of the Blessed 
Sacrament, was that of the relations between the Vatican and France. 
It will have its influence on the future Conclave. Around this question 
all human and party work, before and during it, will turn, and it will 
cast its shadows deep and dark into the next and, probably, into future 
Pontificates. 

French Catholics had in the past hundred years grown careless, 
undisturlx^d as they were in the possession of their religious treasures, 
consequent on the Ixnevolent effects of a Concordat, which if not fault- 
less, yet assured the Church respect for its worship and recognized the 
Catholic religion as the religion of the great majority of Frenchmen. 
They never anticipated its cessation, and so have sadly neglected every 
organization. France ever since the great Revolution has been thrown 
into political factions, and it would seem as if the blood of Louis XVI, 
demanding a political satisfaction, would give no rest to the political 
life of his great country. It is the verification of the saying of the great 
Bossuet, that all sin demands its punishment either here or in the here- 
after, and hence the sins of a nation, which cannot be atoned for in the 
next, must be atoned for in this world. Be this as it may, France ever 
since those days has had little tranquillity. Orleanism, Bourbonism, 
and Imperialism, the fatal consequences of the factions and the divisions 
that have sprung up since the Revolution, have, with Republicanism, 
held alternate sway over it. After the great disaster of 1870, and the 
establishment of the third Republic, the Catholic public life, based as 
it was on the so-called conservative party, had stood aside, and in vain 
had hoped against hope for the re-establishment of a royal or imperial 
throne. 

To unite these various elements into a strong Catholic party ready 
to defend their Church and her sacred rights, Leo XIII asked his Catho- 
lic children to accept the principle of the republican form of government 
and to unite themselves on a constitutional and religious ground, with a 
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view to purifying the Republic from its pernicious maxims, and reforming 
the anti-Christian laws enacted by her parliaments and sanctioned by 
her Masonic Governments. 

The latter he designated as a vast conspiracy against Church and 
faith, a shadowy minority, living apart from God and religion, and giving 
public life in France that pernicious direction which will lead to the 
ultimate and inevitable catastrophe, the loss of all positive creed and 
religious practices, with the laxity of moral principles and moral prac- 
tices consequent upon it. 

Hence he demanded the true and loyal acceptance of the present 
form of government in order to end a division which deprives the country 
of the peace and unity as necessary for its pacification as for the defence 
of religion. 

Alas, his voice was not heeded, and his pacific efforts, his patience 
and his forbearance, were lost upon the sectarian rulers, and thus the 
French questions will be handed down as the most encumbering part 
of his inheritance to his successor. 

The other states of Europe were no less the object of his constant 
care, watchful attention and paternal solicitude, nor did he forget the 
other parts of the world, and frequently he contributed with advice and 
exhortation to their religious, social and political welfare. We could not 
close, however, this short review of the twenty-five years of the marvel- 
lous activity and untiring energy of this great man without casting a 
glance on the two English-speaking countries: the United Kingdom 
and our own America. In both, the dead Pontiff had exercised his 
activity and directed Catholic life by word and deed, had given it a new im- 
pulse, prevented great calamities and restored the peace which had been, 
for a time, disturbed. The Pontificate of Leo XIII has marked some of 
the best pages of the development of Catholic life in both countries, in 
the English Empire and its vast Colonies, and in our great Republic in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The days of persecution, during which English kings, statesmen and 
dignitaries of the Anglican Church had, with unrelenting hatred and 
hot passion, waged war against the Catholic faith and the institutions 
of the Church, have long passed; but the hosts of her Martyrs stand 
in history as accusers against the so-much vaunted English fairness, 
and the centuries in which peaceful and loyal citizens were hunted down 
on account of their faith will be among the blackest pages in her history, 
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and will forever darken the beautiful fame and glory of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

The liberal spirit, begot and nursed by the dissenters, who had in 
their turn tasted Anglican intolerance and were obliged to seek refuge 
across the Atlantic, as the Catholics wnth Lord Baltimore had to do, 
was slowly but surely per\-ading the English race and bearing its fruit. 
Steadily the Irish emigrant, driven from his native shores by the op- 
pression of unjust landlords and greedy land-owners, carried his Catholic 
faith over to the shores of England, where the great Emancipation act, 
obtained through the strenuous efforts of the immortal O'Connell, 
enabled him humbly to nestle around the little chapels, w^hich his scant 
but generous liberality had raised in the poor and humble quarters of 
the great Metropolis and the large English factory towns. 

Pius IX had re-established the Catholic Hierarchy, upon w^hich 
men like Wiseman and Manning have shed undying fame. Canada, 
Australia, India and Africa saw the Irish emigrant, banished by hunger, 
persecution and oppression from his home, bring the cross and raise it 
in unknown, wild and savage fields; and no Government, how^ever 
bigoted, could ignore the existence of these millions of law-abiding 
citizens, who furnished the State with intrepid colonizers, brave soldiers, 
industrious merchants, and intelligent and faithful employees. Leo 
XIII, therefore, found a country in which the Church prospered, and 
a Government willing to take the religious position of its Catholic Sub- 
jects into fair consideration. The two contesting parties in England,, 
during his Pontificate, formed no government of which some prominent 
Catholic was not called upon to become a part. 

All this, indeed, filled the Pontiff with consoling hopes, but his con- 
solation would have been greater if peace had been given to that part of 
the United Kingdom in which the people, the vast majority of w-hom 
are Catholics, had suffered for centuries untold woe, cruel persecution 
and unjust spoliation on account of their fidelity to Church and Pope. 

One last w^ord about our own country. We are but of yesterday; 
but in the formative stage of our national development we were so for- 
tunate as to attract to our shores immigrants drawn toward us by the air 
of liberty which Americans breathed freely, when the enjoyment of it 
was but the dream of reforming politicians in the Old World. Thus 
we picked out from all countries and absorbed into our national life 
whatever they had best in intelligence, science and art, and, while young, 
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we have grown strong; we are old, for we have the advantage of a study 
of the failures of the countries on the other side of the ocean, and on the 
experience they gathered in the race toward prosperity and glory. 

Abreast with the national growth has been the growth of the Church. 
Like the nation, it profited by the qualities of the Catholic immi- 
grant, and in a short period it has become the admiration of the old 
world and is cited as an example of what generosity and fidelity to Church 
can do. 

If peace and harmony are maintained undisturbed among the Cath- 
oUcs in the United States, it is owing principally to the political and 
diplomatic finesse of Leo XIII, who neglected no means in order to 
safeguard interior concord and discipline. He let no opportunity pass 
to keep in touch with the Government, and to secure for the Church the 
rightful place to which her children aspire, who are no less loyal or en- 
thusiastic toward the free institutions of our country than the rest of 
their fellow-citizens. 

To the aid and advice of the great Pope we owe the establishment 
of the University which large-hearted, broad-minded and far-seeing 
men established in the Capital to offer our children, clerical or lay, the 
opportunity for that higher and perfected education which our own 
times require. To his diplomatic tact we owe the happy solution of 
an ecclesiastical problem in the far-off Philippine Islands, which might 
have troubled the harmony between the Government and its loyal 
Catholic citizens. To his pastoral care is due in great measure the greater 
impulse to Catholic life, to ecclesiastical government and to Church 
discipline amongst us. 

Such a vigorous, although young Church, marvellously developing 
under our Constitution, he could well advise by his Apostolic Delegate 
to uphold Bible and Constitution, for the one contains all that we hold 
most sacred and all that is most elevating for our souls; it is our bond 
with God and the pledge of our eternal happiness; the other is the palla- 
dium of all our human and civic rights, for the maintenance of which, 
in the enjoyment of equal liberty with our fellow-citizens, we are, with 
them, ready to die, and to the service of which every Catholic American 
will devote his best energies and his noblest efforts. 

Thus, then, as American Catholics, as well as American citizens, we 
bow our heads in deep grief and reverence before the bier of the great 
Pope. 
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Leo XIII united in one person the able diplomat with the feeling 
poet, the learned theologian with the good pastor, the diligent admin- 
istrator with the generous giver, the unbending bishop with the man 
full of amiability and gentleness of character. And if the Pope, l}nng 
yonder on his death-lx^d, and now belonging to histor}', has often been 
misunderstood, it is because political blindness troubled the judgment 
of his adversaries. Ideal humanity will never be found in one single 
person; it is however an elementary principle of historical criticism 
that a man and his actions must be judged by the maxims he has taken 
to guide and rule his life. Sound criticism will examine the details 
of his life to reach and form a sound historical judgment. 

The untiring activity of the late Popx.* covered many fields. In all 
his acts, whether they regarded the individual man or his collective 
position in the Church, and hence in his duties toward God, or tow-ard 
civil authority, Leo XIII was guided by one supreme motive: he wished 
to show the great civilizing power and influence of the Church not only 
on account of her wealth of divine grace for the salvation of souls, but 
also because of her vital forces for the welfare and redemption of human 
society. From this he deduced the consequence that the Church w^as 
the strongest and most secure barrier against the doctrines and dangers 
which menace its very existence, and therefore the bulwark of order 
and peace. Hence he is the best friend and supporter of such as are 
representatives of the people, whether they wear the crown of a Mon- 
arch or are merely the temporary' head of a republican State. His 
whole Pontificate, during the twenty-five years it lasted, bears the stamp 
of the motto the great man had chosen for himself: "To seek the King- 
dom of God and His Justice.'' 

For the realization of this ideal he appealed to the support and aid 
of all men of good will, ready to forward the cause of order, peace, and 
public welfare. Toward its realization tended every one of his acts, 
never changing in their essential, but only in their accidental form, 
according to the local circumstances of the faithful he addressed, or 
the difTerent States with which he treated. The glory of God w^as the 
star which guided him. He strove with a firm will and a constant care 
to recall the holy doctrines the Gospel teaches, to condemn the errors 
opposed to its truths, and to gather all within the fold of the Church, the 
best friend and most assured defender of the people and of their rights. 

And in all his labor the great Pope was admirably seconded by his 
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great Secretary of State, for sixteen years his prudent adviser, zealous 
cobperator, and faithful executor of his wishes. The review of the 
late Pontificate would be incomplete, if a word were not added about 
Cardinal Rampolla, Archpriest of the Vatican Basilica, and, in the time 
of Leo XIII, Secretary of State. 

There is little doubt that the late Pope's character was such as to 
allow little outside influence to weigh on his decisions, at which he used 
to arrive after mature and profound consideration and fervent prayer. 
Nevertheless, we believe that the sanctity of life, the purity of intentions, 
and the disinterestedness of the services rendered by his Secretary of 
State may sometimes have had not a little influence on the way and 
manner in which the late Pope governed. Nor has he, perhaps, left 
unheeded the observations which, in great and troublesome times, this 
prudent and far-seeing Servant of Pope and Holy See may have 
deemed it opportune to offer to his Master. Leo XIII more than once 
expressed his satisfaction and thanks in regard to the suggestions 
thus made. Concerning the late Secretary of State politicians and dip- 
lomats, journalists and essayists, have waged an unrelenting war, which 
made him doubly prominent in the Pontificate now closed. His name 
has gathered around itself so many sympathies and antipathies, that a 
sketch of his life cannot but prove of interest to the reader. 

Mariano Rampolla del Tindaro was bom in Polizzi, diocese of 
Cefalu, in Sicily, on the 17th of August, 1843. After preliminary Clas- 
sical studies in the Vatican Seminary, he finished his theological course 
as a student in the Capranica College, and then entered the Pontifical 
Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics, to fit himself for the diplomatic service. 
Ordained priest, he was appointed to the Congregation for Extraor- 
dinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, which forms, as it were, a part of the 
Department of State. Having been promoted Canon of St. Mary 
Major's, he was soon sent in the quality of Counsellor to the 
representative of the Holy See at Madrid. On the promotion of the 
Nuncio Simeoni to the Cardinalate and the post of Secretary of State, 
Mgr. Rampolla became the Interim Charg^ d'affaires. Two years later, 
recalled to Rome, he became Secretary of the Propaganda for the Ori- 
ental Rites, and a little later was called to the post of Secretary for the 
Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. He was named Can- 
on of St. Peter in 1880, and Leo XIII preconized him Titular Archbishop 
of Heraclea in the consistory of December ist, 1882, and sent him back 
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to Madrid as Papal Nuncio. However, four years later, he was, after 
ver\' useful ser\'ices, recalled to Rome, and in the Consistory of March 
ist, 1887, Leo XIII created him Cardinal. A few months later he 
was appointed Secretary of State, which post he occupied without inter- 
ruption until the Pope's death, to the full satisfaction of the diflferent 
Governments, and the applause of all friends of the Holy See. 

Of him, when he was yet the representative of the Holy See in Madrid, 
a high i)relate once said: **My candidate as successor to Leo XIII 
would be the Nuncio at Madrid, since he is not only of noble descent, 
of fine education, of vast knowledge, but also a priest of great piety and 
a prelate of complete disinterestedness, who seeks nothing for himself, 
but has only the great and ideal aim to servT the Church and the Holy See." 

The prophetic judgment was not fulfilled, and the reader will gather 
from the nex*: Chapter the reasons why. 
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CHAPTER III 



Sede Vacante 



Now began exciting days in Rome, the days between the funeral 
services celebrated for Leo XIII in St. Peter's and the Sistine Chapel, 
and the date of the meeting of the Cardinals in Conclave, up to the 
moment of the election of his successor. 

The Eternal City, for centuries the venerated see of the Vicar of 
Christ, had taken that special aspect which of her, and of her alone, is 
particularly characteristic in such times. 

It began, indeed, to show itself on the day on which Leo XIII was 
stricken with his fatal sickness. Public opinion, sovereign in our days, 
had joined with the Catholic world to bow in reverence to the great man 
who had governed the Church for a quarter of a century. For three 
days vast multitudes had thronged the Basilica of St. Peter's, eager to 
express the same sentiment of warm affection. The official world, 
clerical and lay, had surrounded his bier and had assisted at the im- 
pressive ceremony of the provisional entombment. 

And now the expectation of a new Pope had laid hold upon the minds 
of all and occupied every one's thoughts. It was the clearest and most 
convincing proof of the inexhaustible renewal of the youth of the Church, 
which still imposes her presence on human society as she did in the most 
prosperous days of the Roman Pontificate. And this notwithstanding 
the declining faith, the corruption of morals, the falling off of the prin- 
ciples of authority, the brutal oppression of right, and the united oppo- 
sition of sectarianism, inimical to Catholicity. 

Thus the Papacy, whose definite disappearance had been so often 
announced with tumultuous joy, rises anew and gloriously from out the 
ashes of the late Pontiff, forcing universal attention to this divine insti- 
tution, deprived of its material subsistence, as well as to the white 
figure which represents it. 

Vhnt Petrus in successoribus suis. 
" Peter ever lives in his successors." 
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Rome, conscious of its destinies and the mission it received from 
divine Providence, cooperates with this mission, urged by irresistible 
force to the fulfilment of God's indefeasible will. Forgetting all else 
in these solemn moments of Papal Life, she feverishly and anxiously 
takes a close interest in all the ceremonies and preparations for the new 
election, becoming thus a precious and ocular witness of the different 
events of this period. 

Nor are the fever, interest, and excitement sho^Ti by the outside world, 
especially the Catholic, at all less, which in itself will be sufficient ex- 
cuse for describing at length this period of contemporaneous history. 

As soon as the Pope is dead the papal power passes virtually to the 
Sacred College, and, in their name, is exercised by an executive com- 
mittee composed of the three heads of the three different orders of w'hich 
this College is composed. There are in all seventy cardinals, who form 
the senate of the church. Thev are divided into three orders: First, 
six cardinal bishops, who rule the suburban dioceses, ie.^ the episco- 
pal sees surrounding Rome: Ostia and Velletri, Porto and Santa Rufina, 
Albano, Frascati, Palestrina, and Sabina. Then there are the cardinal 
priests, fifty in number, who are selected from those prelates in the 
service of the Holy See who, by virtue of their office, are bishops on the 
day of their creation, as also from those cardinals w^ho are chosen from 
the archbishops or bishops throughout the world. Lastly there are 
fourteen cardinal deacons promoted from among the prelates w^ho do 
not enjoy the privilege of episcopal dignity, or are taken from among 
the ranks of religious and simple priests. The eldest cardinal, accord- 
ing to the date of his promotion in these three different orders, is 
called the head of the order. The head of the order of cardinal 
bishops bears the title of Dean of the Sacred College, and is alw^ays 
Bishop of Ostia and Velletri. The next in rank, according to the date 
of promotion, is the Sub-Dean, who is ahvays Bishop of Porto and Santa 
Rufina. 

This triumvirate is presided over by the Cardinal Camerlengo, 
called to this dignity by the confidence of the Pope. While of course 
nothing important is decided without the voice and the assent of all the 
cardinals, to whose college passes all power at the death of the Pontiff, 
the Camerlengo presides as chairman ex officio at the meetings of the 
purple Princes during the time that intervenes between the Pope's death 
and the opening of the Conclave. It is he who canonically attests the 
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Pope's death, and breaks the Fisherman's Ring which belonged to the 
late Pontiff. To his orders are subject all those who, high or low, are 
in the service of the Holy See, or employed in the Apostolic Palaces. 
He, by right of his office, takes up his abode in the Apostolic Palace, as 
soon as the Pope has expired. The Camerlengo at the death of Leo 
Xin was Cardinal Oreglia di San Stefano. Since he was at the same 
time Dean of the Sacred College, being the oldest of the cardinal bishops, 
the duties of the Dean of the College of Cardinals were assumed by 
the Sub-Dean, Cardinal Scrafino Vanutelli. After the death of the Pope 
the Cardinal Camerlengo was escorted by the Swiss Guards to the apart- 
ment prepared for him at the Vatican, and took at once the necessary 
measures for the obsequies of the Pope and the convocation of the Con- 
clave. While the Popes as yet held their temporal power, this assump- 
tion of office by the Cardinal Camerlengo was much more compHcated 
than it is to-day. As soon as the Pontiff had expired, the Cardinal 
Camerlengo of Holy Church was notified of the fact by the Prefect of 
the Masters of Ceremonies. Assuming violet robes as the sign of mourn- 
ing, he went to the seat of the tribunal of the Rcferendarii of Justice, 
and thence, accompanied by the prelates Clerics of the Apostolic Cham- 
ber, all dressed in black, he proceeded to the Apostolic Palace, and was 
then introduced into the room in which the Pope died. The body had 
not been touched, but reposed on the bed on which the Pontiff had 
expired, his face covered with a white cloth. The body of the 
Pope is guarded by the Black Franciscans, the Perpetual Father 
Confessors of St. Peter's, who recite continually the office of the 
dead. When the late Pope's servant, called Adjutant of the Chamber, 
uncovered the face, it used to be the custom for the Cardinal Camer- 
lengo, approaching the bed, to strike the forehead of the dead three times 
with a small silver hammer, calling him loudly by his family and bap- 
tismal name. Having received no answer, he turned to those surrounding 
him, and said: "The Pope is really dead." Having recited the psalm, 
^^De ProjundiSj^ with the orationes, he sprinkled the body with holy 
water, after which ceremony he received from the Master of the Chamber 
the Fisherman's Ring, of which consignment the Notary of the Apostolic 
Chamber drew up a regular act. The Camerlengo then gave notice 
to the Senate of Rome, equal in papal times to the Senate of the Kingdom, 
and the great bell of the Capitol announced the sad event to the popu- 
lation of the Holy City. At the same time, by order of the Cardinal 
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Vicar, all the church Ix^lls of Rome were tolled. At the death of Leo 
XIII the ceremony of striking the forehead was omitted, and the Fisher- 
man's Ring not lx?ing found, the notary act was drawn up to state ofiBciaSjf 
this fact. Found afterward, it was consigned to the Camerlengo tbt 
next day, and broken in presence of the Cardinals at their first meeting. 
Neither was the Ix^II of the Capitol tolled. Being no longer in thepo^ 
session of the Holy See, the latter serves to-day as the City Hall of Rome. 

After the recognition of the Ixxly it is washed by the Black Fran- 
ciscans, and twenty-four hours later it is embalmed by the late Pope's 
physician with the assistance of some of the doctors and of the phar- 
macist of the Apostolic Palace. 

The interior parts, or the precordia, are then put into a special 
vase and wicker basket, which, well sealed, are carried to the pariah 
church of the Quirinal, Saints Vincent and Anastasius, near the Fontana 
di Trevi. At present, the prccordia of all pojx^s from Sixtus V down 
to Leo XIII are here entomlxxl, with the exception of those of Pins IX, 
which are preserved in the subterranean church of St. Peter's, as, at 
the time of his death, their translation to the above-named church was 
insecure. After the embalmment, the dead body is vested in the white 
cassock and cincture, the suq^lice or "rocchetto," the "mizzetta," the 
red stole and ''camauro," and is then publicly exposed in one of the 
papal antechamlxTs. Here, surrounded by the Swiss Guards, and 
w-atched over by the Franciscans and some of the noble guards, the body 
remains until its translation to the Sistine Chapel. Prior to this func- 
tion, it is vested with sandals, gloves, ring, pallium, mitre of gold lama, 
and all the other vestments the Popes used in the solemn Pontifical 
Mass. The vestments are red, partly on account of the custom of the 
Greeks, with whom red is the color of mourning, and partly in memoiy 
of so many Popes who were martyred. 

Many circumstances in the solemn rites in preparation for and 
accompanying the obsequies of the Pope were changed after the occu- 
pation of Rome by the Italians. Formerly, if the Pope died at the 
Quirinal, the lx)dy was kept there exposed to the public until the third 
day: if he died at the Vatican, the exposition was in the Sistine Chapel. 

The days intervening between the solemn exposition of the late 
Pope's body and the entrance into Conclave were called the Naven- 
daim, a name which takes its origin from the custom of celebrating 
for nine consecutive days the funeral services of a deceased Pope. In 
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olden times the obsequies of the Popx.* were celebrated in one day. Boni- 
face II, in 607, ordered that three days be spent in the funeral ceremonies 
for a deceased Pofx.\ before the election of a new Pope was to be taken 
into consideration. In the life of Urban III, who died in Ferrara, it is 
mentioned that the inhabitants of that citv celebrated funeral senices 
with great pomp for seven days. Gregorj' X decreed in the Fourteenth 
General or Ecumenical Council, held in Lyons, in 1274, that the Car- 
dinals should await the arrival of their colleagues for ten days, and that, 
after having funeral ser\'ices for nine consecutive days in the city in which 
the Pope died, they should unite in Conclave in the place chosen for 
the purpose. This custom was confirmed by Pius IV, as well as by 
Gregory X\\ The nine-days services were to be celebrated in the quiet 
Cha{x4 of St. Peter's, on nine consecutive days, to be interrupted only 
by Christmas, Easter, Pentecost or other solemn feast days falling within 
the time. The catafakiue erected on such occasions was to stand in the 
choir chapel for six days; on the seventh it was to be transported to the 
middle of the Basilica. It was to be adorned with the picture of the late 
Pope, as also with pictures and inscriptions referring to the prominent 
events of the Pontificate. 

The Cardinals were to assist at the services, occupying the canons' 
stalls. These funeral services begin on the fourth day after the Pope's 
death, i.e., from the time his body is in St. Peter's, whither it is brought 
on the third day. Six of the nine Masses are celebrated by the Car- 
dinal bishops, and three by Cardinal priests. At the death of Leo XIII 
a change was made, so that six Masses were celebrated in St. Peter's 
by the Chapter of the Basilica, and three only by the Cardinals in the 
Sistine Chapel. The singing during these ceremonies is by the choir of 
the Sistine Chapel. 

The more solemn of these obsequies are those on the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth days, at which the five absolutions are pronounced, and, on 
the last day, the eulogy over the deceased Pope is delivered by a prelate 
chosen by the Cardinals in their first General Congregation. As we 
stated above, the Cardinals who during the vacancy of the Holy See 
exercise the power of the Church, under the presidency of the Camer- 
lengo, meet every day during this time to expedite the urgent business 
of the Church, receive in custodv all the briefs left at the death of the 
Pope, and provide for all the necessaries required for the meeting of 
the Cardinals in Conclave. The post of Secretary of this Areopagus is 
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held de jure by the Secretary of the Consistorial. Only a few days prior 
to his sickness, Leo XIII had named to this post, left vacant by the pro- 
motion of Mgr. NocellatotheCardinalate, one of his intimate household, 
Mgr. Volpini, Secretary of Letters to Princes. The tragic death of 




The catafalque erected in the Sistine Chapel for the solemn funeral 



this Prelate, who died but a few days before his master, in consequence 
of an apoplectic stroke, while visiting the antechamber of the dying Pon- 
tiff, is well known. Thus, after the solemn oath to maintain complete 
secrecy on all their transactions, and the reading of the Constitutions 
left by Leo XIII, in which he renewed the prescriptions of his predecessor 
with regard to the Conclave and the guarantee of the liberty of election, 
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the first duty of the twenty-nine Cardinals present in Rome was to 
elect a titular to the place of Secretar}' to the Sacred College. He assumes 
during the interregnum the business of the Secretary of State, which he 
transacts by order and with the approval of the assembly of the Car- 
dinals. For as soon as the Holy See becomes vacant, the Cardinal 
Secretary of State to the late Pope ceases to exercise his functions. After 
the solemn oath, then, to keep secret all that passes at their meetings, 
except such affairs as are destined to be published, e.^., the despatches 
to the sovereigns announcing the death of the pope, the visits of the dip- 
lomats conveying the condolence of the different heads of the States to 
the Sacred College, the Cardinals nominated the prelates who were to 
deliver the discourses over the late Pope at the Mass of the Holy Ghost, 
sung at the opening of the Conclave, and then proceeded to elect their 
secretary. Their unanimous choice fell on a young prelate well known 
in Rome for the eminence of his birth, as well as for his priestly 
piety, his superior education, and his vast knowledge. Mgr. Meny" 
del Val, who speaks fluently four languages, was, at the time of his elec- 
tion, President of the Academy for Noble Ecclesiastics, the school in 
which young ecclesiastics are trained for the diplomatic ser\'ice of the 
Holy See. He is a son of the late Ambassador of Spain to the Holy See^ 
descended by his mother from the family of the famous Spanish mer- 
chants, the Zueletas, who came to London in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. He was bom in London, and received his education in 
Brussels, England and Rome, was admitted to the Priesthood, was 
made one of the four private chamberlains of the Pope, and after a 
diplomatic mission to Canada, was promoted to the presidency of the 
alx)ve-named College. 

Thus the Areopagus was duly constituted. In order to convey a 
precise picture of all that passed during these days we will follow a 
chronological order in giving the details from the first day of the Noven- 
dalia to the election of the new Pope. 

The first meeting of the ten congregations or general assemblies took 
place on Tuesday, July 21st, and in it the twenty cardinals present in 
Rome on that day took part. It was the same day on which the body 
of the late Pope was recognized by the Camerlengo and embalmed at 
five o'clock in the afternoon. The precordia of the late Pope were 
brought, toward eleven o'clock in the evening, by Mgr. Angelli, his 
Private Secretary and Mgr. Marzolini, his private Chaplain, to St. Vin- 
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cent and Anastasius, where they remained exposed in a chapel, to be 
deposited in their final resting place on the same day and at the same 
hour in which the body was to be buried in its temporary tomb at St. 
Peter's.' 

The second meeting of the general congregation took place on Wed- 
nesday, July 2 2d, and the business transacted consisted principally in 
arranging the programme of the ceremonies for the translation of the 
Pope's remains from the Vatican Palace to St. Peter's. 

At the death of Leo XIII, after the embalming, his body remained 
exposed in the throne-room, and on the evening of the third day, that 
is, on Wednesday evening, it was brought from the rooms of the late 
Pope to the Sistine Chapel for absolution. They had vested him in 
his full pontificals, with mitre, chasuble, the red gloves and shoes, and 
the palUum. Received at the entrance of the Chapel by all the Car- 
dinals present in Rome, in violet robes, and by the Chapter of St. Peter's 
in their canonical dress, the body was carried into the Chapel, and was 
placed before the altar. The remains of the Pope were not in a coffin, 
but reposed on a bier covered with a red pall. After the chanting of 
the Subvenite Satiate Deus by the Pontifical chanters of the Sistine 
Chapel, the Dean of the Chapter of St. Peter's, vested in a black cope, 
gave the absolution. The bier was then rested upon the shoulders of 
eight chaplains of St. Peter's, the Canons acting as pall-bearers, and 
surrounded by the noble and the Swiss guards, and his ecclesiastical 
and lay chamberlains, the dead Pontiff was carried down to St. Peter's. 
The members of the Roman aristocracy, the Roman Princes, the dip- 
lomatic corps accredited to the Holy See, the members of the Chapter, 
and the Cardinals preceded with lighted torches. The imposing pro- 
cession passed, amid singing and praying, along the Royal Hall, down 
the Royal Staircase, and, by the Porch of St. Peter's, entered into the 

* Near the Chapel of the Choir of St. Peter's over the door leading to the organ 
loft of its Gospel side there is a tomb, which serves as the temporary resting-place of 
ever>' Pope until the final burial-place, chosen by him during his life-time, has been 
prepared. In case this has not been completed at the death of his successor, he must 
vacate the place for this latter, and another temporary resting-place must be found for 
him. Leo XIII had chosen St. John's Lateran as the place where he wished to be defi- 
nitely entombed, and will therefore repose at St. Peter's until his monument at St. 
John's has been prepared. Thus the Vatican Chapter agreed to accept the custody 
ol his body until such date, and it agreed formally to consign it to the executors of 
the late Pope whenever the demand to do so might be made. 
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great Church. It was the way which the late Pope had so often taken 
in many a triumphal procession when carried down to the Basilica in 
his Sede Gestatoria for some solemn pontifical function. Nothing more 
touching can be imagined than this funeral procession. In the shadows 
of the early night settling on palace and church, the torches and the 
electric lights on the high, vaulted roof of the church sufficiently illu- 
minated the scene, giving the impression of an ideal, supernatural, and 
extraordinary spectacle. The remains clothed in red, the face of ashy 
whiteness and altered by death and embalmment, the briUiant uni- 
forms of the diplomats and the Papal guards and the echo of singing 
and praying resounding in the lobby of the Church and coming back 
from its high arches, could not but deeply impress the witnesses. Thus 
as in the triumphant march of a conquering hero, he was carried up 
the semi -darkness of the Basilica. The cortege halted a moment before 
the Fisherman's tomb whence, when alive, he had often blessed the 
City and the world. Then it continued its way slowly toward the 
Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, and the hundreds of voices praying 
and singing appeared to awaken the bronze and marble Popes, standing 
or reclining on the surrounding tombs, from their eternal sleep; so that 
they seemed to arise from their sepulchres to greet the great successor, 
who had lived as a noble king and true Pope, and had died as a hero. 
All this made a scene which moved the heart, excited noble thoughts, 
and brought forth a flow of tears. 

On Thursday, July 23d, the nine days' obsequies for the late Pope 
began in St. Peter's, in the choir chapel of the Canons. The pontif- 
ical High Mass was sung by Mgr. Ccpetelli, titular Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and Vice-Regent of Rome. 

At half past ten a.m., in the presence of twenty-seven Cardinals, 
the third Congregation was held, at which all petitions *'in course" at 
the Dataria and the Congregation for the Papal Briefs were handed over 
to the Cardinals, as well as the matrix of the Seal of the Apostolic Chan- 
cery, to be destroyed. It was determined that the burial or deposal of 
the Pope's remains in their temporary tomb at St. Peter's should take 
place on the following Saturday evening, July 25th. Cardinals Casali, 
del Drago, Macchi and Delia Volpe were deputed to superintend the 
structural arrangements for the Conclave, and to report on the progress 
of the work at the successive meetings. Their Eminences then chose 
Mgr. Vincent Tarozzi to deliver the eulogy over the dead Pope, and 
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Mgr. Vincent Sardi to deliver the oration on the election of the 
new Pontiff {De Ponlifice Eligendo). Among the officers chosen for 
ser\^ice during the Conclave were: Mgr. Pifferi, the Sacristan of the 
Vatican, to act as Confessor; Drs. Joseph Lapponi and Philip Pela- 
galla were designated to act as physicians, Dr. Alexander Cagiati, as 
surgeon, and Brother Adeodatus Camerini, of the Order of the Fate 
Bene Fralelli, as apothecar}\ 

On Friday, July 24th, the funeral ser\uces at St. Peter's were cele- 
brated by Mgr. Constantini, titular Archbishop of Patrasso, and Secret 
High Almoner of the Pope. 

At ten o'clock thirty-four met in the Hall of the Consistory for the 
fourth general Congregation. The Cardinal Camerlengo communi- 





The lead seals of the Apostolic briefs used during the pontificate of Lee XII I. broken 

during the Novendalia 

cated a letter of Mgr. Pifferi who, while thanking the Sacred College 
and expressing his gratitude for the high honor conferred on him by 
their choice of him to act as confessor to the Conclave, expressed his 
regret that old age and its consequent infirmities did not permit him 
to accept. The Cardinals, however, declined to receive the resignation 
and, after again requesting the Archbishop to accept, deferred to the 
next Congregation their final resolution and the definite answer of the Mon- 
signor. In a like manner, Mgr. Tarozzi, havang declined, on account of 
ill health, the honorable mission of reciting the eulogy Pro Pofttifice 
Dejuncto, their Eminences chose in his place Don Aurelio Galli, bene- 
ficed clergyman of the Chapter of St. Peter's. It was then decided that 
no Cardinal could choose a prelate or relative to act as his Conclavista, 
or Clerical Secretary, for the Conclave. 
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The Carmerlengo then informed the Sacred College that on the 
next day the Diplomatic Corps accredited to the Holy See would inter- 
vene to pay its respects to the Sacred College, invested with all pontifical 
power, Sede vacanie. 

Cardinal Rampolla, as one of the executors of the late Pope, then 
announced to the Sacred College that Leo XIII had left dispositions 
to have 50,000 frs. ($10,000) distributed among the poor of Rome, 
3,000 frs. ($600) to the poor of Carpineto, his birthplace, and 5,000 
frs. ($1,000) to the poor of Perugia, a city particularly dear to him as 
his episcopal residence for a long period. 

At eleven o'clock on this day, a funeral service for the late Pope was 
celebrated at the Savoy Chapel of the Sudario by order of the Royal 
family. The third funeral service for Leo XIII was celebrated in the 
choir chapel of St. Peter's by Mgr. Panici, Titular Archbishop of Lao- 
dicea, at 9.30, on the morning of Saturday, July 25th; and, subse- 
quently, the fifth general Congregation was held at the Consistory Hall 
in the presence of thirty-seven Cardinals. 

Mgr. Pifferi having insisted on declining the office of Confessor, 
the Cardinals chose in his place Father Palmieri, S.J. 

The Cardinals then appointed Mr. Edmond Pucinelli, Master of the 
Household, as head of the department of provisions for the Conclave; 
Count Capogrossi Guama as Commissioner, and Ingen, Sneider and 
Manucci to be Architects for the Conclave. After other important 
business of the Church had been dispatched, the Hall was cleared for 
the introduction of the Diplomatic Corps. The Cardinals being seated 
in the background of the Hall around their head, the Camerlengo, the 
Prefect of the Papal Masters of Ceremonies introduced the entire body 
of the Ambassadors and Ministers, accompanied by their resj)ective 
Secretaries and Attaches, all in full uniform. They included M. de 
Mavenne for France; Baron de Rothenham for Prussia; Mr. Goubastow 
for Russia; Mr. Guticrres de Aguera for Spain; Mr. d'Antas for Por- 
tugal; Count Szecsen for Austria; Count Wagner for Monaco; Dr. 
Chaces for Brazil; Mr. Valencia for Colombia; Duke Amadeo As- 
trando for the Republic of St. Domingo; Mr. Caso for Bolivia; Baron 
d'Erps for Belgium; Mr. de Cetto for Bavaria; Mr. Calvo for the Argen- 
tine Republic; Mr. Sanfuentes for Chili; Mr. Peralta for Costa Rica; 
Mr. d'Albemar for the Republic of Hayti; Count de Go)mechede Guagni 
for Peru, and Mr. Mausella for Nicaragua. The discourse of the 
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Diplomatic Corps was read in French by their dean, his excellency Mr, 
d'Antas, Portuguese Ambassador. It expressed their profound con- 
dolence to the College of Cardinals at the sad and irreparable loss to all 
Christendom through the death of Leo XIII, whose wisdom and piety 
would leave indelible and luminous traces in history. At the same time 
it echoed their prayer and hope that the Almighty might assist the Sacred 
College in the choice of a Sovereign Pontiff qualified to maintain the 
resplendent lustre of the Catholic Church, and to guide souls in peace and 
tranquiUity.^ 

The Cardinal Camerlengo replied, thanking the Ambassadors for 
their kind sentiments, stating that the whole world lamented the loss of 
so great a Pontiff, and hence the feelings just expressed were especially 
sympathetic to the Sacred College and a great consolation to their sad- 
dened hearts. He then likewise expressed the faith of the Electors in the 
help of the Almighty in such a solemn moment of grave responsibility.^ 

*"Le Corps diplomatique accr^t^ aupr^s du Saint Siege tenait k apporlerau Sacr^ 
College ses profondes condol^ances k Poccasion de la perte douloureuse et irreparable 
qu'il vient de subire et qui met en deuil toute la Chr^tient^. 

"Les vertus et la haute sagesse du Souverain Pontife L^on XIII laisseront une trace 
lumineuse dans Thistoire du monde. 

"Le Corps diplomatique prie Vos Eminences de vouloir bien agrder ses condo- 
lences. II a le ferme espoir que Dieu, dans Sa Di\dne sagesse et ineffable bont^, 
inspirera le Sacr^ College dans le choix du Souverain Pontife, appele k maintenir 
rdclat de l^glise et k employer les moyens d'obtenir Tapaisement des passions et la 
tranquillity des &mes. " 

*" Monsieur TAmbassadeur: 

"Votrc Excellence, en sa quality de Doyen du Corps Diplomatique accr^dit^ 
aupr^ du Saint Si^ge, a noblement interpret^ les sentiments de tous ses Collogues 
dans la douloureuse circonstance de la mort du V^n^r^ Pontife, Sa Saintete L^on 
XIII, de glorieuse mdmoire. Le monde entier pleure avec nous cette perte irrepara- 
ble et le Sacr^ College en ressent Pamertume d'une fajon toute speciale. Dans cette 
^preuve terrible, qui vient de frapper le Saint Sihge Apostolique et le monde Catho- 
lique, leSacr^ College appr^ciehautement lescondol^ances qui Lui parviennent de la part 
des Souverains et des Chefs d'Etat; et ce nouveau temoignage de sympathie que 
le Corps Diplomatique lui offre aujourd'hui nous touche profond^ment. 

"Veuillez croire, Monsieur PAmbassadeur, que nous sommes on ne peut plus 
rcconnaissants k Votre Excellence et k chacun de ses dignes Collogues de la part si 
vive et si sincere qu'ils prennent k notre douleur, et que les condol^ances exprim^s 
avec tant de d^catesse par Tentremise de Votre Excellence au nom du Corps Diplo- 
matique sont une vraie consolation pour nos coeurs afBig^s. 

"Le Sacrd Collie s'^pprdte ^exercer la plus haute de ses prerogatives en proc^dant 
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After the Diplomatic Corps, audience was also granted to the Grand 
Master of the Supreme Order of Malta. 

On this day were issued the medals which the Cardinal Camerlengo and 
the Prince Marshal of the Conclave have the right of striking, Sede vacank. 




The medal struck for the C; 



That of the Camerlengo is thirty centimeters in diameter, and bears 
on the one side the coat of arms of Card. Oreglia (a rampant lion on an 
azure field), and on the other the umbrella with the two crossed keys 
and the inscription Sede Vacante. The other, that of Prince Chigi, 





lal struck for Pri\ce Chioi. Marshal of the Conclave 



the Marshal of the Conclave, has, on one side, his coat of arms and that 
of his wife, bom Princess of Sa>Ti-\\'ittgenstein, and above this the 
crossed keys surmounted by the hat of a Prince. 

At seven o'clock, on this same evening, the Cardinals, the Vatican 

k I'dection de celui qui clesra gouverner I'figUsc comme Vicaire de J^sus Christ, et 
dans un moment aussi grave et solennel Dieu nous accordera, sans aucun doute, un 
secours tout special et les graces n^cessaires pour accomplir la lourde t&che qui nous 
est imposee. 

" C'est avec tels sentiments qu'h la veille du prochain Conclave, le Sacrf CoU^ 
pretid conge du Corps Diplomatique, en lui renouvelant I'expression de sa trts vive 
reconnaissance." 
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Chapter, the Diplomatic Corps, the Roman Nobility, and about 2,000 
specially invited guests, assembled at St. Peter's to assist at the dispo- 
sition of the body of the Sovereign Pontiff in its temporary resting-place. 

The body having been lifted from the bed on which it was exposed, 
and laid on a bier, was carried by the Chaplains of the Basilica around the 
Church into the Choir Chapel, preceded by the Seminarians of the 
Vatican Seminary and the Chapter, and was followed by the late Pope's 
ecclesiastical and lay household and officials with Cardinal RampoUa 
at their head. 

The College of the Cardinals awaited the funeral procession in the 
Choir. When this latter had arrived, the choir intoned the anthem 
In Paradisum, and the absolution was given. Then the Psalm Sicut 
Census being intoned, the body was placed in the first of the three 
coffins which had been prepared and were laid one into the other. The 
first was of cedar wood, the second of lead, and the third of elm wood. 
The face and also the hands of the dead Pontiff were then covered with a 
white silk cloth, after which a large red spread of silk damask was used to 
cover the whole body. At the feet was deposited a purse containing three 
smaller purses, the gold, silver, and bronze medals struck in the twenty-five 
years of the late Pontificate, as well as a eulogy of the dead Pope, com- 
posed by Father De Angelis, S. J., in fine miniature writing on parchment.^ 

* Moerore et luctu Catholici orbis, die \'igesima Julii, anni milesimi noningen- 
tesimi tertii, hora post meridiem quarta, Leo XIII Pontifex Maximus obiit supremum 
diem. 

Joachimus Pecci auctus est in oppido Carpineti, dioeceseos Anangnina?, nobili 
loco, die secunda Martii, anno milesimo octingentesimo decimo; Petri Sedem evectus 
est die vigesima Februarii, anno milesimo octingesimo septuagesimo octavo. 

Summum pontificatum viginti quinque annis et quinque mensibus insigniter prose- 
cutus, diutumae setatis cursum, egregia grandium factorum laude cumulavit. Difficile 
est longum iUius vitae cursum retexere et praeclara quas gesset singillatim recensere. 

Humanarum literarum studiis penitus addictam adolescentiam deduxit, morum 
integritate pietads cultu profectu plus quam mediocri commendatam. Exacto philo- 
sophiae, Theologiae, jurisque. 

Canonici cursu, lauriisque donatus, postremo die anni milesimi octingentesimi 
trigesimi septimi sacerdotii consecratus, se suaque omnia in aliorum culturam et 
utilitatem transtulit. Nam Beneventi primum, postea Bruxsellis, deinde Perusiae, 
satis omnibus pro viribus fecit, integerrimi viri nomen consecutus. 

Ad Summi Pontificatus fastigium adductus, adversa licet temporum calamitate, 
nihil non molitus est, ut Ecclesiae utilitati et fulgori prospiceret. 

Ut summatim recolantur quae uni verso Catholico orbi compertissima sunt. 
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After the household had kissed reverently the feet of the dead Pon- 
tiff, bidding thus a last farewell to their Master, the three coffins were 
closed. The outer casket was then bound with purple tape in the form 
of a cross and sealed by the Cardinal Camerlengo, the Major Dome of 
the late Pope, and, for the Vatican Chapter respectively by Cardinal 
RampoUa, Archpriest of the Basilica and head of the Chapter, and Mgr. 
Pericoli, its Dean. 

On this coffin was the following inscription: 

CORPUS 

Leonis xin P. M. 

Qui Vixit An. XCIII, M. IV, D. XVUI. 

Eccles. Univer. Pra»fuit 

An. XXV, M. V. 

Obiit Die XX JuUi An. M. C. M. III. 

A procession was then formed composed of the Chapter of St. Peter's 
with Mons. Cepetelli, Vice Regent of Rome, in black cope and white 
mitre, surrounded by Canons de Bisogno and Canzano, the Cardinal 
Archpriest Rampolla and the other Cardinals closing. When all had 
surrounded the space near the temporary resting-place, the coffin was 
wheeled on a bier from the Choir Chapel into the Basilica, in front of 
the niche into which it was to be raised and deposited by means of a 

enitet primum ejus pietas qua Religionis incrementa curavit, decusque asseruit. Dei 
gloriam, Beatse Virginis Deipara? honorem, sanctorum Coelitum cultum provexit. 
Literis ad Christianos principes, ad clerum, ad populum identidem missis, errores 
in dies pernitiosius ingruentes detexit sancte, docteque protrivit. Nihil sui memor 
parce victitans, omnibus omnia factus,hoc unum sibi praeceperat et hoc unumest pro- 
secutus, ut Ecclesia; decori, fidelium bono, omnium utilitati, sui prorsus immemor, 
inserviret. Declinenti jam a^tate, et senio confectus, alacritate mentis, voluntatis 
constantia, fidei firmitate, industria, scientia, negotia vel difficillima susdpere et p)ersequi, 
et ad ominatum exitum adducere nunquam destitit. Mira autem omnibus eluxit 
animi sui constantia, frontis serenitas, et tenax in Deo fiducia, quibus adversa pertulit. 
Tot tantorumque patrum Cardinalium, quos carissimos habuit, et quorum doctrinae 
et solertia? fiderat, immaturum obitum, strenua demissione dolentis animi et Dei volun- 
tatis obsequio, mirifice pertulit. Praesidiis quaj sibi sapientissime paraverat repente 
destitutus, immota animi firmitate his nova et fortasse potiora suffecit, vir in adversis 
magis quam in prosperis admirandus. 

Itaque ut paucis maxime et plurime res ejus gestae concludantur, Leo XIII is 
Pontifex fuit, cui bonitatis laude, ingenii praestantia, \at2e integritate, sanctitatemorum, 
viribus omnibus indefesa etiam a?tate ab Ecclesia Christi incrementum collatis, 
nemo unquam fortasse poterit equiparari. 
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high scaffold, to which were attached pulleys to raise the cofl&n. During 
the raising, at intervals, the Choir chanted the Psalm Benedictus 
and while the coffin entered the niche the prayer was recited, the whole 
ceremony ending with the Requiescat in Pace. After the College of 
Cardinals and the assistants had retired, the workmen of St. Peter's 
(Sanpietrini) closed the mouth of the niche with a double row of bricks, 
and then put before it a wooden urn on which were written in golden 
letters the simple words: 

Leo XIII Pont. Max. 

In this niche the body of Leo XIII will remain until the death of his 
successor, or until his tomb at St. John's Lateran is completed. 

The fourth funeral service for Leo XIII was celebrated in the Choir 
Chapel of St. Peter's at 9.30 on Sunday, July 26th, by Mons. Cepetelli, 
Vice Regent of Rome, and afterward, the Sixth General Congregation 
was held in the Consistory Hall in the presence of forty-three Cardinals, 
in which their Eminences continued to expedite several Church affairs 
" in course," and gave orders to the Secretary of the Conclave. 

At twelve o'clock the will of the late Pope was read in presence of 
the three heads of orders: Cardinal Oreglia of the Cardinal Bishops, 
Cardinal Rampolla of the Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal Macchi of 
the Cardinal Deacons, and the executors of the will, Cardinals Rampolla, 
Mocenni and Cretoni, as well as two witnesses, viz., Mons. Merry del 
Val and Charles Patriarca, private lawyer of the late Pope. 

The will ran thus: 

" In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. Nearing as we are the 
term of ournatural life and career, we depose in this oleographic testament our last will. 

" And above all things we supplicate the infinite Goodness and Mercy of our Blessed 
God to forgive us the faults of our life and to receive benignly our soul into his blessed 
eternity, and this grace we trust especially to receive through the merits of Jesus, our 
Redeemer, in whose Sacred Heart, most ardent furnace of charity and source of salva- 
tion for all mankind, we confide. We also implore as mediatrix the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God and our most loving Mother, and that band of Saints which we, 
during lifetime^ venerated in an espedal manner as our Patrons. 

** And now disposing of the family patrimony to us belonging, and in virtue of the 
act of the notary Curzio Franchi, stipulated on the 17 th of November, 1882, we name 
heir of that patrimony our nephew. Count Louis Pecci, son of our late brother, John 
Baptist. From these properties are to be deducted those already given to Count 
Richard, another of our nephews, on the occasion of his marriage, as witnessed by an 
act of the same notary, in date of the 13th of February, 1880. Equally are exempted 
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from this our disposition all the properties existing in Carpineto Romano, which are 
the properties of the Holy See as we declared in bond under our own hand on the 
8th of February, looo. 

"We have not contemplated in this our testamentary disposition our other nephew 
Camillo and our two nieces Anne and Mary, son and daughters of our brother John 
Baptist. For these we have decently pro\ided on the occasion of their resp>ective mar- 
riages by assigning to them a decorous maintenance. We declare that no one of our 
family shall advance any rights to anv'thing not provided for, or detailed in this act; 
since any other property of whatever nature has come to us while invested with the 
dignity of the pontificate, and therefore is, and in any case we wish it to be, absolutely 
proj)erty of the Holy See. 

"We trust the exact execution of these our dispositions to the Cardinals: MARI- 
ANO RAMPOLLA, our Secretary of State; MARIO MOCENNI; SERAFINO 
CRETONI. 

"This we declare to be our last will. 

"Rome, Vatican Palace, this 8th day of July, 1900. 

'" Joachim Pecci, Leo P. P. XIH." 



The whole is written in the w^ell-knowTi small and neat character of 
Leo XIII, which makes this, as other writings, appear as lithographed; 
such is the precision of the document. 

The testament was then authenticated in an act drawn by the Dean 
of the Prothonotaries Apostolic and signed by the witnesses. 

It bears the w^ell-knowTi red seal of the College of the Prothonotaries, 
with the figure of St. Clement, the Pope, with pallium and anchor around 
the neck, and the inscription **S. Clemens, Collegium Protonotarionim 
Apost. Part." 

According to the Liher Pmitif^calis, S. Clement instituted the College 
of Prothonotaries. 

The fifth funeral service was celebrated at 9.30 on the morning of 
the 27th of July, by Mgr. Constantini, High Almoner of the late Pope, 
and Canon of St. Peter's. At 10.30 the seventh preparatory Congrega- 
tion was held in the Hall of the Consistory. 

At this Congregation was present Cardinal Sarto, Patriarch of Venice, 
who had arrived in Rome on the same morning. 

The business transacted consisted in drawing for the cells which the 
Cardinals w^ere to occupy during the Conclave. By an act of deference 
to their colleagues, an exception w^as made for the three Cardinals having 
apartments in the Vatican Palace, that is to say, the Cardinal Camer- 
lengo, H. E. Oreglia, the Cardinal Secretary of State, H. E. RampoUa, 
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and the Cardinal Prefect of the Palace, H. E. Mocenni, who were asked 
to remain in their respective rooms and occupy them as cells, the two 
latter, however, giving up the remainder for the use of their brother 
Electors. The Prefect of the College of the Papal Masters of Cere- 
monies issued on this day his invitation for the three solemn funeral 
services of the late Pope to be held in the Sistine Chapel, in the presence 
of the Cardinals, the Papal Court, Ambassadors, and a number of spe- 
cially invited persons. At the same time, the Cardinal Vicar of Rome 
issued a proclamation urging the people of Rome to pray for the Election 
of the future Pope, and ordered for this purpose a triduum before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed in all the Basilicas, Churches and Chapels 
of the City. 

Meanwhile, all nations, Catholic and Protestant, Buddhist and 
Moslem, united in one voice to honor the late Pope. Innumerable 
people, private and official, Confraternities, Societies and Town Councils 
joined with all the Governments of the world in a like unanimous chorus 
of regret, sending letters and despatches of condolence to the Sacred 
College. The only exception was made by the Italian Government, 
as the Cardinals could not communicate the death of the Pope to the 
Italian King in Rome, being debarred from so doing by two constitu- 
tions of the late Popes Pius IX and Leo XIII. 

On the morning of the 28th of July, the sixth and last funeral service 
was held in the Choir Chapel of St. Peter's, the Mass being celebrated 
by one of the beneficed clergy, and the absolution at the catafalque 
given by Archbishop Panici. 

At ten o'clock the first Solemn Requiem in the presence of the Sacred 
College (and hence called Cappella Cardinalizia) was sung in the Sis- 
tine Chapel. The celebrant was Cardinal Serafino Vanutelli, Sub-Dean 
of the Sacred College, and the absolutions at the Catafalque were given 
with the assistance of Cardinals Agliardi, Satolli, Vanutelli, Vincent, 
and Richard. 

The Papal throne had been removed. Over the Altar was placed 
one of the rich and valuable tapestries which are preserved in the Vatican 
Galleries. It represented the raising of Lazarus. In the center of the 
Chapel a catafalque was erected covered with a rich velvet Pall, over 
which were laid in the middle two red velvet cushions surmounted by 
the Tiara. On its base it had four Latin inscriptions, composed by 
Mgr. Sardi, which ran as follows : 
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Arbiter Hominum et Servator Chrisd 

Leo XIII Pont. Max. 

Cujus Vita* Sanctimonia 

Magnitudine Animi 
Suavissima in Agendo Dexteritate 
Pontificii Nominis Majestas 

Ubique Aucta 
JEvi Sempiter Beatitatem 
Boni Prsecantium Praecibus 
Properatem Impertitor 

Tuendae Propagandaeque Fidei Studio 
Nulli Decessorum Secundus 
Dissidentium Animos 
Ad Conjunctionem Cum Petri Cathedra 

Assidue Excitant 
Orientalibus Ecclesiis 
Ad veterem Splendorem Revocandis 

Sanctitati Morum 
Kleri Ac Religiosarum Familiarum Securitati 

Vires Omnes Impertiit 

Virgo Mater Sanctissima 

Si Te Leo Adamavit Unice 

Si Tibi Honores Auxit 

Si Marialis Rosarii 

Religione Ubique Gentium Prolata 

Catholicum Nomen 
Fidere Tuo Nomen Voluit 
Tu Ilium Mortalitati Ereptum 
Vicem Rependens Bona 
Sideribus Insere 

Rei Publica? Utilitati Prospiciens 
Statuendae Tempera ndaeque Civitatis 

Rationem 
Sapientissime Edixit 
Populares Cupiditates Ad Licentiam Projectas 

Cohibuit 
Officium Condi tionem In Melius Provexit 
Matrimonii Dignitatem V^indica\it 
Bonarum Artium Studium 
Munificentissimus Fox-it. 
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After the ceremony, the Cardinals assembled for the eighth prepara- 
tory Congregation in the Consistory Hall, and transacted important 
business with regard to the Church. Then the Electors received the 
General plan of the Conclave with the cell marked to be occupied by 
each of them. 

The second solemn Requiem took place on Wednesday, July 29th. 
The celebrant of the Mass was Cardinal Kopp, Prince Bishop of Breslau. 
During the absolutions at the Catafalque he was assisted by Cardinals 
Goossens, Gruscha, Perraud and Svampa. At twelve o'clock the ninth 
Congregation was opened in the Consistory Hall. After the despatch 
of the business regarding the Holy See, and several orders given to the 
Secretary, the Committees were named : 

I — To inspect the Structure of the Conclave. 

2 — To supervise the cleanliness and hygienic conditions of the Con- 
clave. 

3 — To approve the Conclavists who were to enter as companions to 
the Eminent Electors. 

The third and last solemn Requiem was celebrated at ten o'clock 
on Thursday, July 30th, at the Sistine Chapel. The Mass was cele- 
brated by Cardinal Vincenzo Vanutelli, and at the Absolutions the fol- 
lowing Cardinals assisted: Manara, Gotti, de Herrera and Ferrata. 
Between the Mass and Absolution Monsignor Galli read the funeral 
oration in Latin. The text of it is as follows: 

Etsi hoc tanto squalore luctuque Catholici nominis fieri magis Kbet quam eloqui, 
praesertim in hoc augustissimo orbis terrarum concessu, in quo desiderium parentis 
publici extat acerbius, sanctissimum tamen officium quum memoris gratiae turn pieta- 
tis jubet, Leonis XIII Pontificis Maximi laudes attingere. Eas equidem suspiciens 
intelligo multo esse majores quam ut digne possim dicendo assequi. Etenim de Leone 
XIII agitur, de eo Pontifice res est, quern ob auctoritatem Pontificatus romani felicis- 
sime in omni genere prolatam, vel ingenia mores instituta omnemque actionem sapien- 
ter temperando Catholicorum, vel devium a Christo saeculum ad sanitatum animose 
revocando, aequi rerum aestimatores consentiunt, prestantissimo cuique pra-decesso- 
rum suorum comparandum jure \'ideri. Verum ea me cogitatio recreat, eminentissimi 
Patres, vos in hac laudatione non inanem ingenii contentionem requirere, sed magnarum 
\Trtutum, ipsam per se frugiferam commemorationem ; eo vel magis quod haec sol- 
lemnia funeris, itemque extremi judicii qux hie spirat tremenda majestas clamat, 
praeterlabendse figura hujus mundi, sola stare recte sancteque factorum promeditat. 
Neque vero mens est, neque, si velim, his angustiis temporis quam singula persequi, 
quaecumque ille in pontificatu tam diutumo tamque actuoso gesserit. Summa igitur 
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rerum capita percurrens, nitar tanquam adumbratam referre imaginem sanctissimi 
senis, atque ita ut satis appareat, Ipsum Christianas Reipublicx divinitus datum, 
de societate hominum universa non minus, quam de Ecclesia, mirifice meruisse. 

V^itam moresque Leonis intuenti, nihil tarn est conspicuum quam singulare quoddam 
Pro\'identis Dei lumen, simulque perpetuum devitissimas voluntatis obsequium ejus 
Providenti Deo. Equidem memini Ipsum audiri cum candide profiteretur, iUud se 
in omni \ita habuisse sollemne nunquam sollicito animo prospicere in posterum^ 
semper in divinas Prondentia; benignitate, tanquam in amantissimse sinu matris, 
concessere. 

Prima quidem voluntatis di\ina; significatio, ad magna adolescentenfi vocantis, 
tum facta est, cum Is, emenso Romas disciplinarum curriculo, magna cum laude in- 
genii, pietatis, dilligentias, initiatusque sacerdotio, comparabat reditum in patriam,. 
ut operam episcopo anagnino daret. Siquidem Gregorius XVI, hominum rerumque 
spectator acerrimus, nihil tale cogitantem inter antistites domus pontificalis adlectum 
Beneventanae provincial prasficit; mox ad Spoletinam, dein ad Perusinam provehit. 
Notum qua fide, constantia, concilio in summa difficultate rerum, non data adminis- 
trarit munera. Inde cum se reipublica? peritiorum, quam pro setate, probasset 
(vix enim tertium et trigessimum annum attigerat), dignus est habitus, qui Damietensis 
Archiepiscopus renuntiatus legationi Belgicas praeesset. Rebus ibi etiam bene et e 
sententia gestis, discedentem honestissimo prax:onio Leopoldus rex est prosecutus ad 
Pontificem Maximum, qui eum Perusinae ecclesias antistitem dixerat. Non defuere^ 
qui auctores ei essent honoris dexteritate quadam detractandi, quasi aditum sibi ad 
majora intercluderet. Ipse autem pontificis, non secus ac Dei, voluntati obtempe- 
randum ratus securus cetera Perusiam ubi jamdudum erat in desiderio, rediit, per- 
ampla obedientiae prasmia laturus. Nam cum omnes pastoralis officii partes explere 
in exemplum Wderetur, et Patribus Cardinalibus non post multo est adscriptus, et id 
officium tenuit cujus potestas per interregnum maxima, et statim ab obitu Pii ix, im- 
mortali memoria digni pontificis, magna suffragatorum consentione ad fastigium 
Apostolicae muneris evectus est. 

Hie enimvero, cum non satis firmus et ab a^tate ingravescente et a valetudine vide- 
retur, tanquam redivescere, dante Deo, ccepit: siquidem ad summam senectutem,. 
juvenili quadam alacritate processit \'ixdum in celcissimo dignitatis gradu collocatus,. 
circumspexit animo nominis Christiani tempora, primas ad universitatem Catholicorum 
dedit litteras, quibus incidentia ubique mala denuntians, unice eis ecclesiam mederi posse 
ostendit: banc propterea liberam nullique obnoxiam esse opportere. Ita cum imiver- 
sam rationem proposuisset pontificatus gerendi sui, cujus rationis haec summa erat, 
Christianam formam in omni privatas publicasque \itaB cursu restitueret, integer 
instituit exequi propositum. Ante omnia cum nderet, ortam e sup)erioris setatis 
procella, socialismi pcstem ipsa aggredi fundamenta convictus humani et societad's, 
maturavit jurium et officiorum vincula, quibus tenuium et locupletium ordines contineri 
inter se ex lege naturae preceptisque evangelicis debent, inconspicuo ponere, graviterque 
confirmare. His documentis quasi perfcctionem absolutionemque suam addidere 
deinceps de conditione opificum Literal Rerum Noimrum: illud, inquam, mirabile 
Christiana) sapientiae prudentiaeque monumentum, unde civilis societas habet, quem- 
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admodum sibi in causa gravissimaul consat, Atque utinam ista plena salutis prsecepta 
faciles in obsequium voluntates vulgo inveniant: jam non forent communitati hominum 
ilia extrema discrimina metuenda quorum jam ingruit formido. Utcumque erit, haec 
manebit aetema Leonis laus, pemitiem communium rerum mulio ante providisse, 
eamque ut tem|X)ri adverteret, laborasse pro viribus. 

Quia vero in actione vitae moribusque populorum pervagata ratio philosophandi 
potest plurimum, ideo Pontifex, quo gliscentis usquequaque rationalismi itinera melius 
interciperet, Thoma? Aquinatis disciplinam, instaurandam omni ope curavit. Quo 
providentise genere, in primis commendabili, tantum abest ut cursus retardarit in- 
geniorum, ad vetustatemve retniserit ut potius germanas philosophiaj progressiones 
magnopere incitarit, eo nimirum duce et magistro hisce studiis dato, quo nemo ad 
investigandam veritatem cavendasque errorum falacias prsestantior. Ita, initia quoque 
ponenda sensuit solidioris cujusdam in clero doctrinae, utpote in qua, adjuncla, ut 
par est, pietate, intelligeret momenta ad salutem publicam inesse maxima. Atque 
hujus rei gratia quae quantaque effecerit, docent cum nova condita collegia cleri- 
corum et aucta studiorum domicilia, tum opportuna per occasionem de litteris, de 
historia, de sacris doctrinis, de re biblica vel concilia instituta vel documenta praebita. 
Omnino nihil unquam fecit reliqui quod Ecclesiae interesset humana^que societtatis. 
Quoniam utriusque fundamenta continet domestica societas idcirco in banc ipsam vide- 
mus praedpuas quasdam curas cogitationesque Leonis conversas. Nam vel ab ex- 
ordiis pontificatus et sanctitudinem Christiani conjugii magnifice asseruit, et civilium 
statuta legiun de divorciis gravissime improbans, banc publicam familiarumcladem, 
sicubi gentium impendere, prohibere quantum in se erat, non destitit. Necvero ponti- 
ficem fugiebat, unde hoc aeque ac cetera discrimina institutis Christianis conflarentur 
maxime: nempe a malarum audacia sectarum quae in populis passim sectarent, Deo 
Ecdesiaeque Dei inimicitime. Parum propterea concellerata consilia actesque nefarias 
in litteris Humanum genus, ad ipsarum prohibenda contagia, sursus aperuit rursusque 
damnavit. 

In genere autem politico cum probe teneret quam sit Ecclesiae et civitati perniciosum, 
dviles rationes a sacris distractas, esse, quum utrique opportunum, easdem inter se 
amice cohaerere, nonne prudentissime id semper egit, ut salutarem vim Catholicae 
religionis in venas rerum publicarum inferret ? Nostis pontificatus ejus in id tempus 
inddisse cum dvitates maximum partem aut suspicioso aut etiam infenso essent animo 
in Apostolicam Sedem. At nullis rerum difficultatibus deterritus Leo, urgere statim 
coepit propwsitum recondliandae concordiae, cujus subinde praeclarem formam in 
litteris de dvitatum constitutione Christiana exhibuit. Quod si non omnia qua? magno 
spectabat animo, pro temporum iniquitate assecutus successus tamen habuit sane 
ketabiles, incoatamque meliorem rerum spem successoribus reliquit. Leone quippe 
admittente, retractat hostiles Germania leges, lenius agit cum Polonis Russia, aequam 
se Catholicis Anglia impertit, multae gentes pacem amicitiamque cum Ecclesia jun- 
gunt. Mitto praementia incommoda rem Catholicam incommoda et ilia ibi graviora, 
ubi memoria singularium Leonis benefidorum vicem majoris gratiae reposcebat. 
Quamquam quae dvitas est, cui necessario tempore non egregie profuit? Testis 
Hispania, quam e belli faudbus eripuit, cum de Carolinis Insulis controversiam splen- 
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dido arbitrio composuit: et cui postea novo periculo laboranti Ipse dissimili quidem 
exitu, ac simili palemi animi caritate pads conciliator adfuit. Testes illae Australes 
American respublica?, quarum disidia, interposita judicii sui majestate, sustulit. 
Atque eo proinde magis toUendum est quod e conventu Haga? comitis habito ad 
pacem populis consen'andam. Is propter domesticam Apostolici muneris invidiam 
exclusus fuit, quern pro amplitudine officii et ob publica ipsius benefacta pra? ceteris 
interesse ibidem opportebat. Quamvis autem italicarum conditio rerum per quam 
injuriosa Ecclesia? non sineret a defensione dignitatis et libertatis sua? requiescere 
pontificem beneficam tamen operam virtutemque Ipsius nempe in primis sensit Italia. 
Hie excitata vehementius hominum studia ad Christiana instituta publice priv-atim- 
que retinenda : hie potissime data oj>era, ut actuosa Catholicorum consiiia tamquam 
foederatis viribus, ad salutem communium rerum niterentur. 

Pneterea ut in Ecclesia incolumitate juribusque tuendis, sic in ejus finibus ampii- 
ficandis eximia pontificis industria illuxit. Universam quippe humanam familiam 
Apostolico amplexus animo, nullum genus fuit a veritate aberrantium, quod non ad 
sinum Ecclesia? matris invitarit amantissime. Quanto nominatim studio ei incubuit, 
ut Orientales ecclesias, quas disidium vetus a romana sejunxerat, ad redintegrandam 
unitatem fidei revocaret ! Nee timida hominum consiiia nee asperitates rerum, bona 
erectum spe, Leonis animum ab injecto dimoverunt. Ad haec excitatis in Scotia, in 
Indiis Orientalibus, in Japonia ordinibus hierarchieis, earum ecclesiarum disciplinam 
firmavit, incrementa provexit, decora ampliavnt. Nonne dissitis etiam insulis oceani, 
et barbaris imperiis Africae regionibus Christus, eo auspice, illatus, et jura evangelicae 
libertatis asserta ? 

Porro Christianum in populis refovere spiritum, quam diligenter institit ! Hue per- 
tinet et ordinis Franciscalium tertii instauratus vigor, et Sacratissimo Jesu Cordi devotum 
ab Ipso humanum genus, et Sanetissimae Eucharistiaj amplificatus cultus, maxima 
autem Marialis Rosarii crebris commendata litteris religio: ita plane ut si cetera dees- 
sent promerita quse fuere amplissima, ejus pontifieatus hoc certe nomine, nimirum a 
pervulgato tarn salutaris pra?eationis usu, foret memorabilis, — Neque haec dumtaxat: 
sed ut experrectiores faeeret animos in Christianarum cultu virtutum, compluries 
Jubileum extra ordinem indixit, oblatamque exeunte sajculo opportunitatem anniun 
sacrum celebrandi, a\'ide arripuit; quo quidem anno toto alaerem nee sibi parcentem 
in sanctissimis ceremoniis vidimus augustum Senem. Ita, quod inimicis temporibus 
floret vigetque tamen popularis pietas, vigilantise eurisque hujus tanti pontificis magnam 
partem tribuendum est. 

Cum igitur vim saluberrimum pontifieatus romani usquequaque adhibere pergeret 
Leo, felieiter factum est, ut Catholiea* gentes cum Apostolica Sede arctius, quam im- 
quam antea, coaleseerent. Cujus quidem eonjunctionis sive testandae sive etiam 
hauriendaj praeclaras opportunitates habuere eventus ilhe laetabiles, cum pontifex 
annum quinquagesimum ab initio et saeerdotio et episeopatu complevit, et annos 
Petri in Romana Sede attigit alter excessitque. Seimus per eas faustitates quam 
Industrie eertarint inter se Catholiei passim homines gratulari honoremque habere 
beatissimo patri : speetavimus expositam copiam immensam munerum quae Sacerdos 
Maximus ex omni ore ac parte terrarum aceeperat : \ndimus frequentiam peregrinorum 
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continuadone quadam hue undique confluentiam, ut oculos adspectu, animos praeca- 
tione sancta pontificis recrearent. Multa, ne longios sint, pra?tereo: illud praetereun- 
dum non est quantam vel adversariis admirationem privatae ipsae hominis laudes 
movere consueverint. Fuit enim in Leone ingenium acerrimum, subtile intelligensque 
judicium, poeticae quoque vis egregia, plurima? litterae: fuit quod caput est summa 
integritas morum et, cum cetero virtutum comitatu excelsi animi magnitudo. Qua 
constantia quam diumas aerumnas in tutelam dignitatis sua; tolleravit pontifex! 
Scilicet is unus ex pontificum romanorum numero extitit, qui Apostolici officii munus 
in Vaticanis acdibus captivus auspicatus, capti\ais ibidem continenter totum exegerit. 
Sub exitum vero quam luculente patuit invictum a dolore aerumisque pectus, erecta- 
que Leonis mens in expectationem rerum immortalium! Omnino videbatur per eos 
dies Christianius orbis, velut oblitus ceterarum rerum, suspenso inter spem metumque 
animo intueri in Sanctissimum Senem, qui securitate incredibili cum morte confligebat. 
Magnum id quidem argumentum fuit communis in Pontificem studii reverentiacque ; 
sed qua^ dicessum ejus secuta est omnium ex omni ordine comploratio, eo planius 
indicat, Leonem XIII ob pra^clarissima omnis generis merita tale sui desiderium 
reliquisse, quod numquam videatur diuturnitas posse delere. 

Jamque Ave et Vale, Sanctissime Pontifex, Ecclesiae Catholicae ingens et man- 
sunim decus, nos his praeconio quamvis impari tuas persequendo laudes, sensum 
a^gritudinis, quam nobis fecisti descedens temperare nitimur. Te Christus tot tantis- 
que, sua causa defunctum laboribus, munere sempiternae pacis consolari, oramus 
quaesumusque supplices, maturet, sed quoniam auguratur animus, Te, jam ad coelestes 
evectum sedes principis pastorum consortio frui beatissimo, respice mcerentem tanta 
orbitate Ecclesiam, tu cujus calamitosa tempora ipse indoluisti vel moriens, omnibus- 
que precibus a Deo pete, ut ei rectorem largiatur persimilem Tui. 

"Though it might be more proper for me to weep than to grow eloquent in the midst 
of the sadness and sorrow that has fallen upon the Catholic fold, especially before 
this august assembly gathered together from the whole world, and which so deeply 
deplores the loss of its Common Father, nevertheless, regard for his memory and a feel- 
ing of filial piety prompts me to the most sacred duty of proclaiming the merits of Leo 
XIII, the Supreme Pontiff. WTien I look upon those merits I must acknowledge that 
I am unable worthily to praise them. To treat of Leo XIII is indeed to speak of. a 
Pontiff who, according to the unanimous judgment of all critics, stands forth promi- 
nently in comparison with all his predecessors because of the lofty standard to which 
he has raised the authority of the Holy See in all matters, whether by his every action 
in moderating exalted moral institutions, or by his strenuous efforts to recall to a health- 
ier condition the century which had wandered away from Christ. The thought con- 
soles me, Eminent Fathers, that you i^ill not look in this eulogy for a discussion of his 
great genius, but rather for a review, fruitful in itself, of his exalted virtues; and this 
the more so, since the terrible majesty of these solemn obsequies and the thought of the 
final judgment which they inspire proclaim loudly that after the things of this world 
have passed away nothing remains but the merits of good gnd holy deeds. It is not 
my purpose, nor would my limits permit me to scrutinize in detail the deeds of his long 
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and active Pontificate. In treating therefore the various phases of his activity I shall 
endeavor so to portray this aged and holy man that it shall be sufficiently appjarent 
that he who was di\inely constituted to rule the Christian Republic has merited wonder- 
fully well of all human society no less than of the Church. 

" One who studies the life and habits of Leo will be struck most of all by the sin- 
gular intervention of the light of Divine Prondence therein, as well as the perpetual 
abandonment of his obedient will to that same Provident God. I remember well to 
have heard him say candidly that he had made it a point never to look anxiously into 
the future, but to repose always on the goodness of Di\ine Providence as a child upon 
the bosom of its beloved mother. The first indication that the Divine Will had called 
him in his youth to great things was given when he, after finishing the curriculum of 
his studies in Rome with the meed of praise due to great genius, piety, and diligence, 
and haring been raised to the priesthood, was preparing to return to his home to give 
his services to the Bishop of Anagni. Gregory XVI, a keen observer of men and things, 
promoted him, little dreaming of such honors, as Delegate in the province of Benevento; 
shortly after he transferred him to Spoleto and thence to Perugia. It is well known with 
what fidelity, constancy and wisdom he administered those posts in the midst of the 
most difficult circumstances. Having displayed an acquaintance with state affairs 
far beyond his years — he was scarcely thirty-three at the time he was made Archbishop 
of Damietta and Apostolic Nuncio to Belgium. After having fulfilled his mission to 
the satisfaction of all, he received from King Leopold, on leaving, a letter of warm 
recommendation to the Pope, who then appointed him Bishop of Perugia. There 
were not wanting those who, to detract from his honor, asserted that this nomination was 
made to bar him from all higher honors. He, however, certain as he was that in obey- 
ing the will of the Pontiff he was at the same time doing the will of God, returned to 
Perugia, where he was ardently expected by the people, there to reap the abundant 
reward of his obedience. After fulfilling in a most exemplary manner all the duties 
of his pastoral office, he was shortly raised to the Cardinalate; he then held that office 
which gives the greatest power during the interregnum, and after the death of Pius 
IX, of immortal memor\', he was elevated to the most high Apostolic Office by the 
majority of the suffrages of his brother Cardinals. 

"Although not gifted with strength of body, and bowed as he was by old age, and 
afflicted with ill health, nevertheless he now seemed with the help of God to begin 
a new life, for even in his great old age he retained his juvenile vigor. 

"Scarcely was he settled in his high office when, with a glance of his Christian 
eye upon the tendencies of the times, he gave his first encyclical letters to the whole 
world. In them he condemned the evil arising on all sides, and showed that the Church 
alone is able to heal them; hence he deduced the necessity of her being entirely free 
and subject to nobody. Having therefore established the general principles which 
should guide the action of his Pontificate, the fundamental principle of which is the 
restoration of the Christian form to all private and public life, he began with deter- 
mination to execute his designs. Above all, when he recognized that the pest of Socialism, 
a product of the storms of the preceding century, was attacking the very foundations 
of the human family and of society, he began to publish and to defend with all his 
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power the rights and powers which according to the dictates of nature and the Evan- 
gelical precepts must bind together and rule the lower and the higher classes of society. 
To these documents he added as a perfecting and final decision, the Encyclical Letters, 
* Rerum Novarum, ' on the Condition of the Workingman, that marv-elous monument 
of Christian wisdom and prudence in which civil society can find advice in the most 
grave circumstances. Would to God that these precepts so full of salutary admonition 
could obtain a ready obedience among men, for then we should have no need to fear 
those extreme calamities of humanity of which the first signs are already visible ! How- 
ever that may be, it will ever be to the credit of Leo that he long foresaw the fatal 
condition of things and that he labored according to his strength to avert the calamity. 
And since in the Hfe and habits of the people philosophical reasoning is of great value, 
therefore the Pontiff in order to resist the ravages of Rationalism, took every care to 
restore the study of St. Thomas Aquinas. By this commendable provision, so far 
from retarding the investigation of genius or from throwing it back into the obsolete, 
he rather incited men to follow the progress of German philosophy, giving as a guide 
in these studies him who is second to none in the investigation of truth and the preven- 
tion of error. He thus considered it wise to lay the most solid foundations for the doc- 
trinal education of the clerics, so that, with the addition of the requisite piety, the clergy 
would understand the great value of sound education for the welfare of the public. 
WTiat and how much he has accomplished in this way we may learn from the 
many new colleges he has seen founded, as well as from the numerous homes for clerics 
and students, the many documents he has published, the different commissions he has 
instituted from time to time for the promotion of studies in literature, history, sacred 
discipline and the Holy Scripture. 

"He never neglected whatever could be of interest to the Church and human 
society. And since the foundations of both are found in the home, to this latter Leo 
gives his princip)al care and thought. From the very beginning of his Pontificate he 
asserted the sanctity of Christian marriage, and inveighed strongly against the civil 
laws of divorce, never ceasing to oppose with all his might this public calamity which 
is threatening human society in every direction. Nor could the vigilance of the Pontiff 
fail to discover the course of these and similar evils, that threaten Christian institu- 
tions, namely, the audacity of evil sects inimical to God and God^s Church, and which, 
with the cunning of the serpent, are invading the different nations. Their criminal 
designs and nefarious artifices he exposes in his Encyclical Letter, * Human Genus.' 
With his clear views in political matters, he showed how pernicious it was both for 
Church and State that civil affairs should be entirely separated from those of a religious 
nature, and how advantageous it was for both to be found in friendly union. Was 
it not prudent policy on his part that he always endeavored to bring the force of the 
Catholic religion to the service of public affairs ? You know that the beginning of his 
Pontificate fell in times when the majority of civilized states were either suspicious 
of or inimical to the Holy See. But deterred in no way by these difficulties, he began 
to urge the proposition of restoring harmony between the two powers, civil and eccle- 
siastical, a proposition which he explained in beautiful form in his Letters on the Con- 
stitution of Christian Society. If he did not, on account of the iniquity of the times, 
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obtain all his great soul desired, he certainly so far succeeded as to leave to his succes- 
sors the hope of the beginnings of better times. For, ^\'ith the help of Leo, Germany 
retracted her hostile laws, Russia treated the Poles more leniently, England showed 
herself less biased against Catholics, and many other nations manifested feelings 
of peace and friendship for the Church. 

''\\*e might speak of many grave inconveniences to the Catholic cause, and all 
the more grave in those places where the memor}' of Leo's numerous and singular 
benefits should have demanded greater gratitude, although there is scarcely a ci\TJized 
nation to which in the time of need he has not been a great help. It was thus he saved 
Spain from the horrors of war when by his splendid arbitration he composed the con- 
troversy in regard to the Caroline Islands; and thus too in his paternal charity of soul 
he acted as a counsellor of {x?ace when the same kingdom was laboring under the 
renewed danger of another war, although with a different issue. Thus also it was in 
the case of those Western American Republics, whose controversies he appeased by 
the imposing majesty of his judgment. Therefore is it so much to be deplored that 
in the Hague Peace Commission he was excluded because of the invidious feelings 
towards the Apostolic See which more than any other pow'er, on account of the office 
of the Poi^e and the services he had rendered, had a right to be represented there. 

"Although the condition of Italian affairs, because injurious to the Church, does not 
permit the Pontiff to omit the defence of his dignity and liberty, nevertheless the first 
to feel the salutary effect of his actions and virtues was Italy. It was in this counti}' 
that he vehemently incited men to study and publicly maintain the power of Christian 
institutions; and here also he displayed his greatest zeal so that Catholic activity through 
the bond of unity should be for the common welfare. 

" As in the protection of the rights and inviolability of the Church, so also in the 
amplification of its limits was the great care of the Pontiff exerted. Embracing with 
his solicitude the whole human family, there was no nation that had wandered away 
from the truth that he did not lovingly in\'ite to return to the bosom of the Church. 
Wliat also was not his care to bring back to the unity of the faith the Oriental churches 
which an old quarrel had separated from the Roman Church! Nor did the tiinid 
counsels of man or the asperity of circumstances cause the soul of Leo to waver in his 
hope of bringing things thus begun to a happy issue. Thus he erected in Scodand, 
in India and in Japan the ecclesiastical hierarchy; he strengthened the discipline of 
those churches, furthered their increase and enlarged their splendor. Nor less was his 
solicitude for the far-off islands of Oceanica, and the uncivilized regions of Africa, 
to bring them to the knowledge of Christ and publicly to assert the evangelical rights 
of their people to the enjoyment of every liberty. 

"Furthermore, how diligently did he not insist on rekindling among his people 
the Christian spirit! And here we can mention the new impulse he gave to the Third 
Order of St. Francis, the devotion he infused into all souls towards the Sacred Heart 
which he so much loved, the greater veneration towards the Blessed Sacrament, 
and above all, the devotion of the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin, which he commended 
in so many encyclicals and letters; so that, even if the other conspicuous merits were 
wanting, his Pontificate would, on this account alone, be memorable, as having 
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thereby diffused the use of his salutary prayer. Nor is this all; in order to promote 
the \'irtues and the fer\'or of Christian worship in souls, he instituted several extra- 
ordinar}' jubilees and embraced avidly the occasion which the close of the century 
offered for celebrating the Holy. Year; and during that whole year how active and un- 
s|>aring of himself did not the august and aged man seem in the fulfillment of the 
holy ceremonies! Thus, if such great popular piety flourishes in these hostile times, 
this is to be attributed, in great part, to the vigilance and care of the great Pontiff. 

** While therefore Leo was continuing to impress all minds with the most salutary 
influence of the Holy See, it came about happily that the Catholic nations were even 
more intimately united to the Apostolic See than ever before. 

" Most conspicuous and happy opportunities for testifying to and augmenting this 
intimate union were the auspicious events in which the Pontiff celebrated the Golden 
Jubilee of his sacerdotal ordination and his episcopal consecration, as also when he, 
the second in the line of Pontiffs, attained the years of Peter. We all remember how 
on all these solemn occasions Catholics lied with one another in congratulating and 
honoring the Holy Father. We were witnesses of the immense number of gifts which 
the Great Pontiff received from everv corner of the world. We witnessed the constant 
Stream of pilgrims flowing from everx'where to this city in order to console the Holy 
Father by their presence and by the pious prayers of their souls. 

"In order not to be too prolix I must omit much, but I am compelled to speak of 
the admiration which the extraordinary virtues of this man excited even among his 
adversaries. For the genius of Leo was extraordinar)', his intelligence and judgment 
subtle, he possessed a marvelous vein of poetry, and his hterary attainments were of 
the highest order; but, what is most important, he had the greatest moral integrity, 
and combined with his other virtues a loftiness of soul. With what constancy did not 
the Pontiff support the many daily hardships which the defence of his dignity brought 
upon him! He was one of the number of Roman Pontiffs who began their Apostolic 
oflSce a prisoner in the Vatican Palace, and there hved and finished his Pontifical career 
still a prisoner. And when the end came, how patiently and indomitably he supported 
the agonies and sufferings of his illness! for the mind of Leo was constantly uplifted 
by the expectation of immortal joys. In those days the Christian world seemed to 
forget all else, and, suspended between hope and fear, fixed its attention altogether 
upon the holy and aged man, who, with incredible fortitude, was fighting the battle of 
death. It was a great argument for the universal reverence and praise of the Pon- 
tiff, but the mourning which from every order of men followed upon his demise clearly 
demonstrated that Leo XIII left behind him, because of his manifold merits, so great a 
void that it would seem as if time could never fill it again. 

"And now, farewell Pontiff! great and lasting glory of the Catholic Church! By 
this eulogy, which, though inadequate to thy merits, we now have pronounced, we 
have only desired to diminish the sense of pain which thy departure has left within 
us. We shall pray and suppliantly invoke the Lord that He may console thee with 
the reward of eternal peace for thy many and great labors in His cause. And now 
that thy soul hath passed on, amidst the most happy auguries, we pray and implore 
the Almighty that thou mayst enjoy the company of the Prince of Pastors. Look down 
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then upon the Church, which deplores thy great loss and whose calamitous circum- 
stances thou thyself didst deplore when dying, and beseech with all the power of thy 
prayers that the Almighty God may give to the Church a Pastor like to thee." 

At twelve o'clock all the Cardinals united in the Preparatory Con- 
gregation during which the Cardinal Camerlengo, in distributing the 
Voting-papers to be used at the balloting during the Conclave, gave his 
colleagues opportune explanations for their respective use. 

As every Cardinal during the Conclave had one of the Papal Noble 
Guards at his command, the latter assembled at five o'clock on this day 
to draw for this service. 

With this ended all the solemn functions rendered to the memory 
of the late Pope, and the preparations for holding Conclave began. 
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CHAPTER IV 
History of the Conclave 

Preparations for the Conclave of 1903 

As is well known, the election of the Sovereign Pontiff as Bishop of 
Rome varied in its way and form during the lapse of centuries. 

In the first centuries the manner of the election of the first successors 
of St. Peter is handed down by but few documents. But during the 
third century the testimonies increase and begin to give us a precise 
idea. Up to the eleventh century the Popes were called to their High 
Office by the vote of the College of the Priests, that is to say, by the eldest 
among the priests, in presence of the whole of the Clergy, and with the 
concurrence of the most notable laymen. 

The faithful intervened, partly to applaud the nomination of their 
proper Spiritual Head, and also in order to give testimony of his former 
conduct. 

The election of the Pope was usually made in the presence of the 
Roman people, content to give its adhesion, without, however, any right 
to vote. This intervention of the people in the papal election gave 
several times occasion for abuses and tumults, although Pope Sim- 
machus (499) had tried by a special decree to regulate the rite of election 
of the Pontiff. 

To the tumults of the people were afterw^ard joined the arrogance of 
not a few Kings and Emperors, who claimed the right of protecting and 
even nominating a Pontiff. Hence the dissensions and other evils, 
which clouded some of the best pages of medieval history. 

Under such conditions the Church was not free. It wanted an iron 
hand, capable of bringing affairs back to their primitive splendor and 
of gi\Tng again to the Church that liberty absolutely necessary to her 
for the choice of her head. This strong hand was found in the powerful, 
energetic, and famous Monk Hildebrand, who occupied the Papal throne 
under the name of Gregory VII. 

Indignant at the unjust and brutal interference which the Emperors 
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of the Roman- German Empire and other Sovereigns claimed to have 
the right of exercising in the choice of the Pontiff, who according to the 
ancient Canonical rule was to be designated by the people and named 
by the Clergy of the Eternal City, he did all in his powder to have the old 
ecclesiastical discipline put once more into use. 

Nicholas II under his inspiration had already on the 13th of 
April, 1059, published the celebrated Bull, In nonmte Domini, in virtue 
of which only the Cardinal Bishops had the right to decide the election; 
but, not to suppress at one stroke secular habits, it conceded to the other 
Cardinals the right of adhesion and to the minor Clergy and the laity 
the right of assent. 

From that time the suburban Cardinal Bishops assumed a great 
preponderance. 

{Pr (Educes sint in prmjiovender Pontificis electioney reliqui aiitem 
sequaces.) 

Nicholas II decreed among other things, that if the Papal election 
could not be held in Rome for fear of popular uproar, the Cardinal 
Bishops were to proceed to the election in whatsoever other place, asso- 
ciating to themselves some of the clergy and laity, even if in restricted 
numbers. 

The Bull of Nicholas II contains likewise the notable disposition, 
that if the Church of Rome should present candidates worthy and capable 
to assume the supreme government of the Church, the Pope was by 
preference to be selected from the Roman Clergy, but that, were this 
not possible, the future Pontiff was to be elected from the Clergy of the 
entire Church. Consequently, while thus, on one side, the Catho- 
licity, i.e., the universality of the Papacy was affirmed, on the other, 
the rights of the clergy and people of Rome were protected. 

The idea of Hildebrand was to assert that the Papacy, united to the 
Bishopric of Rome, was not to be the exclusive privilege of the people 
of the Eternal City. The Church is universal and the Papacy must 
reflect this universality and not confine itself within the narrow lines of any 
national institution. This universal character has been clearly aflfirmed 
since the first centuries, so much so, that among the Pontiffs who gov- 
erned the Church from Peter to Sylvester, in the epoch of Constantine, 
are found representatives of all those nationalities among which Chris- 
tianity had spread: Greeks, Africans, Assyrians and men from every 
region of Italy. 
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The Presbyterium of Rome was in fact composed of men from all 
Countries, like the Sacred College, in which are found men of every re- 
gion in which the Catholic faith is propagated. Thus, with Gregory VII, 
the modem legislation for the Papal election advanced a long step. 

But even when the election was a right solely of the Cardinals, there 
were no signs of an enclosure, nor were the Electors obliged to abandon 
their habitations, although there were frequent meetings, or they en- 
closed themselves voluntarily in the Consistory Hall, as happened, for 
example, at the election of Alexander IV (1254). The first enclosure 
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by key (Conclave), and, this time not voluntary, took place in 1271 
in a very strange manner indeed. 

When Clement IV died in Viterbo in 126S, the eighteen Cardinals 
then forming the Sacred College gathered in that town to elect his suc- 
cessor. The meetings lasted for two years before the electors could 
unite on the choice of a Candidate. The long interregnum was of grave 
-damage to Christianity, from the oriental Churches the news were bad, 
the Cardinals on their side were not united. At last the inhabitants of 
Viterbo lost patience, and advised, it is said, by St. Bonaventure, they 
locked the Cardinal-Electors into the episcopal palace, walling up securely 
all the gates and doors, so that the high and noble prisoners could not 
escape. In their excessive precaution they established a daily and nightly 
round of watch at the improvised wall of the Conclave, to prevent a 
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not unlikely escape through the windows. The stratagem, however, did 
not have the effect imagined by its originators. Things dragged along 
as before. Then Raincro Gatto, captain cf the j>eople, reduced the 
dailv rations of food and had the palace unroofed. This last remedy 
proved efficacious. The Cardinals, after a vacancy of two years, nine 
months and two days, called to the Pontificate Teobaldo Visconti, 
Archdeacon of Li&ge, in Belgium, who assumed the name of Gregory X. 
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This is the crigin cf the Conclave; Gregory X, to prevent the peril- 
ous return of similar interregnums, published in the Second Council of 
Lyons a Constitution, sanctioning the act cf the inhabitants of Viterbo. 
Thus this Constitution Ubi periculum, of the 7th of July, 1274, became 
the Statute or Charta Magna of the modem Conclave. It .provided 
that the Cardinals present in Curia, that is to say, in the place where the 
dead Pontiff resided, were to await for ten days their absent Colleagues, 
before proceeding to the election of the new Pope, and then to assemble 
in the palace inhabited by the late Pope, enclosing themselves, without 
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other suite than one clerical and one layman, or at the utmost two, in 
a real case of necessity, for their service. Thus completely segregated 
from the exterior world, they could have with it no communication under 
pain of excommunication. The Bull, in order to favor an expeditious 
election of a new Pontiff, and to remove the grave danger of a long 
vacancy in the Holy See, rendered more rigid the sojourn of the Car- 
dinals in Conclave, suppressing during its duration their revenue, and 
diminishing gradually their food. 

This new and energetic legislation found many opponents in the 
beginning; but the necessities of succeeding generations proved them 
to be very wise, so that, Uttle by little, it became an established practice 
with such modifications as appeared opportune, especially the mitiga- 
tion of the severe conditions imposed upon the Cardinals during the 
enclosure. 

Otherwise provisions were added in the Bulls of Clement V, in 131 1, 
Clement VI, in 1351, Julius II, in 1505, and Paul IV, in 1558. Gregory 
XV, "in a bull published in 1621, coordinated all the dispositions pub- 
lished until then by his predecessors into one document; this consti-. 
tutes a code of the laws up to date, which, except for particular changes, 
have to be followed in a Conclave. These dispositions were confirmed 
by Urban VIII, who on the 28th of January, 1625, prescribed their 
most exact observance. Clement XII, in his bull of the 4th of October, 
1732, after approving the constitutions on this matter published before 
his Pontificate, exhorted the Cardinals to impress upon themselves the 
great importance of the act of election, and to put aside ever}^ interest 
and all human respect. He prescribed that in the Congregations held 
bv the heads of the three orders of the Cardinals, onlv affairs of minor 
importance should be treated, reserving the very grave matters for the 
general meetings, and at the same time he perfected the dispositions 
regarding the internal regulations, the security, the custody, the quietness 
and the hygienic conditions of the Conclave. Unhappily the political 
conditions of the times as well as the particular circumstances befalling 
the Holy See, constrained the Pontiffs to extraordinary measures in 
regard to the Conclave. 

On the evening before he was conducted a prisoner to France, Pius 
VI signed a bull, in which, because of the extraordinary circumstances 
of his days, he modified temporarily and provisionally divers general 
dispositions, authorizing, among others, the Cardinals to assemble for 
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Conclave in whatc^■er place they thought opportune. Therefore, after 
the Pope's death, at \'alencc, on the 30th of November, 1799, they 
gathered for the now election at \'enicc, asking asylum of Austria, in 
whose dominions that city was then situated. 

Too welt known are the proceedings of Cardinal Herzan during that 
Conclave. The Austrian Government, a friendly power, guided by 
the Minister Thugut, sought to make the Cardinals pay heavily for the 
hospitality received, and by its pretensions and demands exercised a 
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deplorable pressure, which constantly impeded the deHberations of the 
Cardinals, and prolonged the Conclave from the ist of December, 1799, 
to the 4th of March, 1800. 

Foreseeing the dangers which might surround and render difficult 
the election of their proper successors, Pius VII, as well as Gregory XVI, 
reconfirmed what Pius VI had established, without any change worthy 
of notice. When, after the year 1870, the Church found herself in new 
and sad conditions, the Pope having been despoiled of his States, a well 
grounded fear existed that the Government of United Italy might not be 
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trusted with regard to the Hberty of the Conclave. Hence Pius IX 
published, successively, three Bulls for any eventual future Conclave. 
In the first, of the 23d of August, 187 1, beginning with the words. 
In hoc Sublimi he confirms, after the example of his predecessors, 
the rights of election to the Cardinals, excluding all lay intervention of 
whatever grade or condition. Withdrawing, in view of the special 
conditions of the Holy See, all anterior prescriptions, he leaves to the 
Cardinals full liberty to hold the Conclave in Rome or elsewhere, if 
they so deemed opportune. 

He determines, as valid, the election, if any person in the same ballot- 
ing, which was to be secret, should obtain two- thirds of the votes cf those 
present, or by a successive accession, by compromise or by acclamation, 
on the sole condition that all the prescribed customs had been obser\-ed. 
The election can take place even without the presence of those Cardinals 
who, although present in the place where the Conclave is held, cannot 
on account of grave illness, or for other reasons, be present in the place 
or the hall destined for the election. He dispenses the Cardinals from 
the oath to observe all formalities of secondary but not of essential im- 
portance, leaving to them the entire liberty of interpretation in case of 
any doubt in regard to the Constitution. He lays great stress on this, 
that they are to proceed at once to elect his successor, and determines 
that the same shall be valid, even if made in the first meeting and after 
the second reading of the Bull (the first reading being prescribed for 
the very day of the Pope's decease). 

The Bull continues then to examine the eventuality of a Conclave 
outside Rome, giving for such an event prescriptions with confirming 
and dissenting clauses. 

On the 8th of December, 1874, he issued a second Bull: Since 
agitated vicissitudes seem to create every day greater difficulties. He 
wishes to provide for these also, calling the Sacred College to be the 
sole judge in regard to the use of the faculties accorded for the Conclave, 
requiring the Cardinals to bind themselves strictly to canon law, in order 
that no compromise on papal rights might take place during the vacancy 
of the Holy See. Hence, he ordered a simplification of the funeral 
ceremonies for the dead Pope, dispensing from the accessory conditions 
in regard to the Conclave, holding firm and valid the obligation of silence 
in all that concerned the Papal election, the happenings in the Con- 
clave, and the place of meeting, and conjured the Cardinals in the name 
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of the Lord that they should proceed to elect without favoritism, hope 
of gain, or prejudice, not permitting themselves to be influenced by 
opposition from secular power, but aspiring solely to the glory of God 
and the welfare of the Holy Church, m order that they might succeed 
in electing, with the greatest care possible, him whom they would esteem 
above every other as likely to prove a worthy and vigilant Pastor of the 
entire flock of Christ. 

To this end he abrogated even the Constitution, Uhi perictdum 
of Gregory X, and that of Clement V, Ne Roiiiani, in those parts 
which might be an impediment to his Constitution, for the duration of 
which new dispositions he established a fixed term. 

Ultimately, in his Bull Constdturi of the loth of October, 1877, 
Pius IX declares that he has been moved to promulgate this Apostolic 
Letter on the Conclave, in order to complete the two former, adding 
or explaining what he deems necessary for the advantage of having all 
his dispositions united, and others clearly put before the electors. 

It is thus a letter of coordination and explanation. A few days 
before his death, the Conclave, which he felt to be imminent, preoccu- 
pied Pius IX, and jn the loth of January, 1878, he signed a regulation 
of about twenty-three articles to provide for all eventualities which 
might arise, Sede Vacante. After having reminded the Sacred College 
that no innovation was to be introduced during the interregnum in that 
mode of conduct which the Holy See has adopted since the occupation 
of Rome, he again discarded absolutely any intervention of lay powder 
in the election of the Pope, this being the sole and exclusive privilege 
of the Cardinals. 

Then follow some minute dispositions to regulate all the acts of the 
Sacred College from the death of the Pontiff to the election of his suc- 
cessor, with regard to foreign Powers, and especially with regard to 
any interference on the part of the Italian Government. 

Pius IX foresaw also in these regulations the possible case of the 
Pope dying outside of Rome. In the Conclave of 1878 the Cardinals 
made use of part of the privileges accorded by Pius IX, especially those 
regarding the ceremonies preceding the election; but nothing was 
changed in substance and about the enclosure of the Conclave. The 
Italian Government left the Cardinals plain and full liberty to exercise 
their high privilege and the office to which they are called, and was 
vigilant on its own account lest anything from the outside might disturb 
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the Conclave, thus honestly fulfilling all the obligations assumed by 
the Laws of Guarantees, and proving once more that a loyal and intelli- 
gent enemy is to be preferred to a disloyal and awkward friend. 

Leo XIII left also to the Cardinal-Electors of his Successor rules 
and dispositions suggested to him by the needs of the Church and by 
the experience of a long and glorious Pontificate. To the initiative of 
this great Pontiff is due a Constitution having reference to the Conclave, 
and dated March 2d, 1883, in which Leo XIII renews the prescriptions 
of his august predecessor, in regard to the formalities of the meetings 
and the precautions to be taken to guarantee liberty and independence 
of the Conclave, and recalling especially into effect the dispositions of the 
Bull In hoc sublimi of August 21, 1871, and the rules of January, 
18; 8, which were to be rigorously observed, he adds: ''that the election 
should, in as far as possible, be finished rapidly, repelling all external 
interference during the Conclave, and not taking into account propo- 
sals which might reach the Sacred College to limit it in the choice of 
its candidate. If the Cardinals should fear any danger to the liberty 
of the Conclave, whatever their number might be, they should contrive 
to name the new Pontiff without waiting for the arrival of those absent; 
they are forbidden to receive petitions regarding the conduct of the Holy 
See, and in case of violence or danger, the general rules are suspended. 
It was in accordance with this disposition that the Conclave was con- 
ducted in which Pius X was elected. When in February, 1878, the 
Conclave gathered, which elected to the Pontificate Cardinal Joachim 
Pecci, the Cardinals could not gather in the Apostolic Palace of the 
Quirinal, where the so-called Long Aisle {Manica Lunga) was con- 
structed on purpose to receive the electors of the successor of Pius IX. 
Hence the Conclave had to be prepared in the Vatican Palace, after the 
plans of the architect Martinucci. For since a Conclave is like a clois- 
tered Monastery, which no one leaves except in case of death, and no- 
body enters without grave reason, and in which no one receives a visit, 
except in the presence of a witness, this enclosure necessitates putting 
the existing buildings to a new use. Consequently, it required a great 
work of adaptation. 

Once it had been decided by the College of Cardinals that the Con- 
clave of 1903 was to be held in Rome in the Apostolic Palace of the 
Vatican, there arose the necessity of preparing this Palace for the Con- 
clave, that is to say, as a Hving-place for the sixty-four Cardinals with 
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their ecclesiastical attendants, called conclavists, and their personal 
servants. Besides, room had to be made and offices and lodgings had 
to be pro\ided for the Masters of Ceremonies, the Sacristans and Confes- 
sor, the Physicians and Surgeons, and the innumerable army of men 
required for the generd ser\ice, such as cooks, barbers, and all other 
kinds of attendants, amounting to more than three hundred. This 
work was directed by the Papal Architect Comm. Sneider, nominated 
architect of the Conclave by the College of Cardinals, and assisted by 
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Manucci, Sottoforieri of the Sacred Palace. In 1878, as well as in 1903, 
the enclosure destined for the Conclave embraced the ground floor and 
the three first stories of the buildings which surround the courtyard of 
Pope Damasus, from which all inhabitants had to move. Likewise 
the offices and barracks were used for the same purpose. 

The Pontifical apartments, situated on the second floor, together 
with the Papal kitchen and the office of the Peter's Pence, were used 
as the offices for the Treasury. 

The division began in the courtyard of St. Damasus, which w-as 
separated by a brick wall about four yards in height, wliich parting 
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from the first arch of the portico on the top of the staircase, called Scala 
Nuova, of Pius IX, since it was constructed by him in i860, went as 
far as the courtyard of the Marshal, forming a passage of communica- 
tion between the above-named staircase and courtyard. Other par- 
titions closed off the entrance to the staircase of the Mosaics, of that called 
Banchetti, of the Royal Staircase on the floor called that of the chisel- 
led doors; likewise the staircase of the Blessed Sacrament was closed, 
which leads from the chiselled doors into the Chapel of the Blessed 
Sacrament of the \'atican Basilica. Another wall separated part of the 
third loggia, called that of the Geographical Charts, which conducts to 
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Preparing tht enclosure of the Conclave 

the Secretary of State, as well as the part which admits to the grand 
external balcony in the Cortile Belvedere. Another wall cut off the 
access to the lapidary Museum, and to the different doors which admit 
to the loggias, as this Museum remained outside. 

To isolate still more the cells which were in the Torrione, and along 
the breastwork of the lo^ia, which looks toward Belvedere, Borgo 
Pio, and Porta Angelica, a high brick partition of two and one-half 
yards in height and seventy yards in length was erected. In the first 
loggia, that of the Bust of John of Udine, and in the second, that of 
Rafiael, the busts of these two persons w-ere removed, and doors opened 
so as to provide a direct access to the apartments of the High Almoner, 
and the Sub-Sacristan. The enclosure thus finished comprised, there- 
fore, with the exclusion of the Vatican Museum, the Library, the Printing 
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Office, the Secret Archives, the Observatory and the Gardens, the whole 
of the Vatican Palace properly so called. 

The windows which look on the Piazza of St. Peter's and the Bel- 
vedere, and those into the courtyard of the Parrots and the Mausoleo, 
were half covered with boards, while the windows of the loggias were 
rendered opaque; the same was done to the windows of the staircase 
of the Floreria, which leads from the first to the second floor, and opens 






into the wing called after Giovanni Udine. All the windows within 
the perimeter of the Conclave, and looking outward, were hermetically 
closed and fastened with copper wire and sealed with lead, which on 
one side bore the word Conclave and on the other the date 1903. 

As in the last, so also in this Conclave, there were erected four revolv- 
ing boxes called Rtiole, which, according to the description of Paris 
de Grassis, first Master of Ceremonies during the Conclave of 1404, 
after the death of Pius II, took the place of the wicket, or little windows, 
through which the necessary food was introduced into the Conclave, or 
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by which the Cardinals could speak to those outside. Two of these 
wickets were fixed on the top of the Staircase of Pius IX, in the court- 
yard of Pope Damasus; another on the first floor of the staircase of the 
Floreria, near the loggia of John of Udine, and the fourth under the 
vaulted doorway which, from the courtyard of the Parrots, leads into 
that of PopK Damasus. This latter, the largest of the four, was used 
for the food, or heavy packages, and 
all things belonging to general service, 
as nothing, whether letter or newspa- 
per, package or food, is allowed to 
enter the Conclave without being prop- 
erly and carefully examined. On the 
side of this revolving drum was a door 
which in very exceptional cases might 
be opened, as happened on the 2d of 
August, when the Sedis Gestatoria, 
which had been left outside, was intro- 
duced into the Conclave. These wick- 
ets were from without in custody of 
the various representatives of the differ- 
ent colleges of Prelates, and of the 
soldiers of the Sacred Palace under the 
supervision of five Capitani, Captains, 
named to this office by the Marshal of 
the Conclave. The keys were in the 
custody of Mgr. Cagiano dc Azevedo, during the lifetime of Leo XIII 
his Majordomo, and hence by right of this ufiice Governor of the 
Conclave. 

Within, the doors were closed by the Prefect of the Masters of Cere- 
monies, who kept the keys, and who also, at given hours in the morning 
and at noon, opened the doors for the service. With all these works 
done, the enclosure or "Clausura" of the Conclave was complete. 

Although in all these rules of the Conclave there are parts which might 
have been considered opportune in times gone by, since they A^cre sug- 
gested by circumstances and special necessities, they were, of course, 
subject to modifications, just as many customs of etiquette in use at the 
Papal Court arc liable to great changes. While for this Conclave the 
segregation of the Cardinals was not necessitated by fear of any outside 
s ( 6s ] . 
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influence (since to-day nobody would attempt to interfere with their 
elective duty), yet it was deemed opportune, in order to surround them 
with an atmosphere of quietness and recollection. Outside of the 
enclosure were -he apartments of the Marshal and the Governor of the 
Conclave. 

By a very ancient hereditary privilege of their house, confirmed by 
Papal Bulls, as far back as the fourteenth century, the head of the noble 
family of the Princes Chigi assumes during the Conclave the command 
of the Vatican troops, with the title of Marshal Commanding the Noble 
Guards, the Swiss Guards, the Palatine Guards, and the Pontifical 
Gendarmes, adding to it that also of Perpetual Custodian of the Con- 
clave, with the right of coining money. He has to watch over the safety 
of the Cardinals, and the observation of complete sej)aration from the 
world. In the last Conclave Prince RIario Chigi, a grand and majestic 
figure like that of an old Roman Senator, appeared clad in his costume 
of Ceremonies, a large mantle of black velvet over his shoulder, with a 
golden sword, the lace neck-oma- 
ment, and the cocked hat with white 
feathers proper to a Commander-in- 
chief. He fulfilled his office with the 
traditional dignity of his illustrious 
house, as he had done already at the 
Conclave of 1878. 

In former times the Marshal had 
the right to arm a Company of guards 
with liveries of sky blue and rose color, 
trinlmed with white braid, and bearing 
the coat-of-arms of the noble house, 
six mountains of silver with a golden 
star above. Already at the Conclave 
of Leo XIII much of this was changed, 
as the pxjwers of the Marshal extended 
no longer over the City, but ceased at 
the Bronze Gate. 

During the late Conclave, his Company of Guards was formed of 
the Swiss Guards of the Vatican; four servants of his noble house, who 
were vested in the traditional uniform, also took part in the cort^ and 
carried, on a blue cushion, the keys of the Conclave. 
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Beyond this gate the Italian Government took all the necessary 
precautions for the liberty and safety of the Conclave, and, as Italy has 
to-day the same interest in proving to the world her sincere fidelity to 
her promises made in the Laws of the Guarantees as she had in 1878, 
the Conclave of 1903, as that of 1878, was not in the least disturbed in 
its security, but deliberated without interference from any power, and 
the Italian troops, camping on the Piazza of St. Peter's, and under the 
Colonnades, attested the good will of Italy in striving to preserve the 
Eminent Electors from any disturbance or interference from the outside. 
Thus the Conclave of 1903 furnished a new proof of the veracity of the 
proverb to which we have alluded: "God protect me from my friends; 
from my enemies I protect myself," and it was verified once more that, 
"a wise and open enemy is often better than an awkward and maladroit 
friend." 

The notice of the impending Conclave, in which the election of the 
new Sovereign was made, was issued by the Prefect of the Pontifical 
Masters of Ceremonies, Mgr. Riggi, who received his orders from 
the Cardinal Camerlengo, and had the notices thereof carried to the 
diflterent lodgings of the Cardinals by Pontifical messengers. It was 
worded thus: 

"On the VI ferial day, 31st of July, 1903, at the loth hour of the morning, the 
Solemn Pontifical Mass De Spiritu Sancto will be sung by the Eminent and Most 
Reverend Sig. Serafino Vanutelli, Bishop of Porto and S. Rufina, in the Pauline Chapel 
of the Apostolic Palace of the Vatican. The Eminent and Most Reverend Cardinals will 
assist in cappa and vestments of the same red color as the celebrant. After Mass will 
be pronounced the discourse Pro Eligendo PotUifice. 

" On the same day, at the fifth hour of the evening, the Eminent and Most Reverend 
Cardinals, vested in Mozzetta, cincture and ornaments of the same color, will convene 
in the same Pauline Chapel; thence, preceded by the cross and the chanters, who will 
intone the Vent Creator in mode of prayer, recto tono, according to their rank 
of seniority, beginning with the highest in dignity, they will enter into Conclave, and 
fulfil the rest of the things prescribed according to the customary rules. 

"The Eminent Fathers will use the above named mode of vesting at the successive 
ballotings. 

" By order of the Eminent and Most Reverend Card. Deacon, 

"Francis Riggi, 
" Prothonotary and Pref, of the Masters of Ceremonies of the Apostolic See." 

In the happiest times of the Holy See, the Cardinals entering into 
Conclave used a vestment called "la croccia'' of special form and color, 
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neither red nor violet, but rose-colored, a medium between the colors 
of joy and mourning, and adopted on that occasion alone. In the last 
Conclave this vestment was abolished; hence this new prescription, 
referred to in the above Convocation, alluded to that ancient habit and 
its abrogation. 

The Conclave was inaugurated on Friday, 31st of July, 1903, at ten 
in the morning. The Sacred function which takes place on this occa- 
sion is even yet regulated according to the Ceremonial established by 
the Bull of Gregory XV, Decet Romanum Pontificem of the 12th of 
March, 1622. 

*^When the Papal funeral ceremonies are finished," says this Decree, 
'^and a convenient place is prepared, the Cardinals assemble either in 
the Basilica of St. Peter or elsewhere, if opportune reasons thus require. 
The Cardinal-Deacon, or in case he be prevented, one of the senior 
Cardinals, will sing the Mass of the Holy Ghost. Afterward, a prelate, 
a learned ecclesiastic, will pronounce the discourse de ritUy exhorting 
the Cardinals to put aside all preoccupations or preferences and to con- 
sider the will of God alone." It goes on to beseech them to give to the 
Church according to the Apostolic Constitutions and the Decrees of the 
Councils, as soon as possible, a Pastor equal to his high office. As the 
Bull allows, it was not in St. Peter's, but in the Pauline Chapel, the 
Parish Church of the Vatican, that, at ten o'clock, in the morning of 
Friday, July 31st, the solemn Pontifical Mass of the Holy Ghost was sung 
by Cardinal Serafino Vanutelli, Sub-Dean, assisted by Mgr. Venceslas 
Gianuzzi as assistant Priest; the deacon and sub-deacon respectively 
were Mgr. Batta Menghini and Gustavus Arrocchi. The Sistine Choir, 
under the direction of their perpetual Master Mgr. Perosi, rendered the 
famous Mass Latida Sion of Palestrina, while the Introit, Gradual, and 
Offertory were compositions of Perosi himself. 

At the end of the ceremony, to which no outsider was admitted, 
except his Royal Highness, Duke Sixtus of Bourbon, Mons. Vincenzo 
Sardi, one of the officers of the Secretary of State (Minutante), and writer 
of hymns to the Sacred Congregation of Rites, advanced to the centre. 
After a profound inclination to the Cardinals, he ascended a pulpit 
covered with red brocade and read his Latin discourse to the purpled 
Electors. It was a beautiful composition abounding in serious thoughts. 
Recalling to their minds the book De Consideraticnie^ which St. Ber- 
nard had sent to his ancient disciple. Pope Eugene III, he set forth 
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with frankness and with that independence and freedom characteristic 
of him, the signification of the Papacy and the Pope. Sanctity, Science, 
Justice and Charity toward one's neighbor were the virtues which the 
orator wished to see in the future Pontiff. 

To all he was to do justice without respect to persons, solely 
intent on obser\'ing the laws of God, and following the example of 
Peter, before whom, when passing on the public by-ways, they put 
the sick, that at least his shadow might fall upon and deliver them 
from their infirmities. Thus the poor and afflicted must look to 
the consoling shadow, which is charity, inseparable from the Pontiff. 
He is, above all, a pastor, and hence he ought to be the refuge of the 
oppressed, the helper of the poor, the hope of those in want, the eye of 
the blind. 

The orator concluded by showing the necessity of preparing for the 
great work of the election of the new Aaron, requiring in the electors 
perfect independence and freedom from all outside influence. 

The text of his discourse runs as follows: 

Orbitati Ecclesiae, Patres Eminentissimi, pro vestro munere prospecturi, in eo 
jam estis ut stata ineatis comitia, in quibus decernendum vobis erit de eo, qui in Petri 
Solio sedeat et Catholico nomini summo cum imperio prseesse debeat. Grande quidem 
negotium et operosum maxime; quo nullum plane potest plus afferre momenti et 
Christiana; reipublica; securitatem; nullum, quo Ordini Vestro amplissimo plus 
acedat ponderis ac dignitatis. Universum pene dixerim genus hominum, quod er- 
reptum e vivis Pontificem unanimi adeo consensu doluit animos in vos oculosque 
conjicit; ac ceteris fere curis posthabitis, quid vestris tandem suflragiis dccreturi 
sitis expectat. Expectat Ecclesia, obscura spe veluti suspensa, quern sibi, in hoc motu 
temporum tantaque conversione rerum, moderatorem daturi sitis. Quin vel Ipse 
Christus expectat; qui, pro, ea, qua res mortalium temperat providential suavitate, 
Ecclesiam, quam acquisivU sanguine,^ illi regendam destinat quem vos designavitis. 
Videtis igitur Patres Eminentissimi, quo mentium sensu, quo voluntatis proposito 
hoc vobis negotium suscipiendum sit. Ego vero, ne jussui vestro refragari videar, 
optime in rem me collaturum existimavi, si paucis expediam, quam esse opporteat, cui, 
sacerdotium maximum secundum Deum deferatis; pro jurejurando videlicet, quod 
quisque vestrum suffragium laturus jurabit.' 

Atque illud in primis, Patres Eminentissimi, ex animo me excidat, non 
de privatis caussis conire vos, neque ut publicis quibus\is necessitatibus, at 
tamen fluxis, provideatis. Sublimius plane est, longeque altius quod agitis; quoque 

• Act. XX, 20. 

' Patre* Cardinales, in sufragio fcrendo, in hjec verba jurant: Testo Christum Dominum^ qui 
me judicaiurus est, me eligere, quem secundum Deum judico eligi dehere. 
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unum maxime gloriam Immortalis Dei a etemasque hominum utilitates spectat. 
Pontificem maximum electuri adestis. At vero quid Pontifex? quae ejus dignitas? 
qui gradus in hisce terns? quae auctoritas? quae imperii ratio, qui termini? Is 
est, Bernardi Claraballensis sentiis utor, Is est qui parum super terrain turn habel. Super 
terram, inquam? Prceter Deum non est similis Uli, secundum offlcium dico, nee 
in ccelo nee in terra : ciii enim angelorum aliquando dixit Deus, qtuecunque ligaveris 
super terram, erunt ligata et in coelis?^ Is nemque est sacerdos magnus, episcopo" 
rum prince ps, heres apostolorum, primatu Abel, gubematu Noe, patriarchatu Abra- 
ham, ordine Melchisedech, dignitate Aaron, atictoritate Moeses, judicatu Samuel, potestate 
Petrus,untioneChristus} Ipse, cui claves tradita, cui oves creditce; nee ovium modo, 
sed etpastorum enim item unus omnium pastor,^ H ceres Petri, orbis hareditas ejus est; 
ut orbe sit exeundem ei, qui explorare volet, qua non ejus pertinent curam} Sunt enim 
et alii multi in partem solicitudinis vocati; solus ipse plenitudinem habet potestatis,* 
Haec quidem. Abbas sanctissimus, pontificatus maximi amplitudinem pro veritate esti- 
mans. Qui id circo, ix)ntificalis cathedrae religione tactus, non potuit quin exclamaret: 
Terribilis prorsus, terribilis est locus iste; locus Petri est, locus illius est quern constituit 
Dominus dominum domus suce et principem omnis possessionis stUB* Quae cum ita sint, 
Patres Eminentissimi, tantam dignitatem qui gerat, quanto eum delectu, quanta 
sapientia designari necesse est? Nullo sane impetu, temeritate nulla. Exulet ab 
electorum animis oportet respectus omnis nisi ad Deum, ut secimdum Deum unice 
sufragia ineant. Nam si mortalium quemlibet Paulus Apostolus ab honore pontifi- 
catus prohibet, nisi vocatum a Deo tamquam Aaron; et vobis pariter caven- 
dum ne cui honorem hujusmodi deferatis nisi ei, qui bonis et omamentis pontifioe 
dignus sic ceteris antecellit, ut vocari a Deo merito existimetur. 

Jam quae talia sint omamenta praecipua, breviter inquiramus. 

Bemardus, ad Eugenium pontificem scribens, illud manet ante omnia: oportere, 
te esse formam justitiae, sanctimoniae speculum, pietatis exempla. Vos igitur, 
Patres Eminentissimi, et hos vobis ipsi statuite, sanctitatem morem in futuro pontifice 
primum omnium requirere. Quam quidem laudem omnino cum pontificatu maximo esse 
jungedum sic omnibus persuasum est, ut qui pontifex sit, proprio fere titulo sanctissi- 
mum appellemus. Ac merito sane. Nam Christi Vicarium qua ratione esse audeat 
qui Christum ipsum vehementer non amet? certe Dei Filius Ecclesiam, vice sua 
moderandam, non alio pacto concessit Petro quam si eum amabat. Simon Johannis 
dilligis me plus his? Pasce oves meas.^ Christum autem amare nullo modo potest qui 
sanctitate operum non imitatur. Accedit, quod officium pontificis hoc proprium est, 
Dei numen conciliare hominibus. Qua vero mente itiquit Gregorius,^ apud Deum 
inter cessionis locum pastor ille arripit, qui fa miliar em se ejus gratice esse per vita meri- 
tum nescit? Deumplacatum nonnisi pietas efficiet et sanctitas* Quid quod porro sanc- 
timoniae Irude si careat pontifex lux mundi^^ atque esse nullo modo queat? Quod 
tamen ci.m sacerdotis cujuslibet ofl&cium sit, tum ejus vel maxime, qui sacerdotum 



* Serm. ad Cler. in Cone. Rhem. Congr. 

^ Ibid. * De Consid. L. 3, i,C. i. 

* Ep. Ad CXXXIII ad eund. ' lo. XXI, 15. 

* C. Sis. Offic. II. Matth. V., 14. 
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parens ac princeps est? Pontificum potissime Pauli dictum usurpare decet: imita- 
tores met estoU sicut et ego Christi.* 

Secus fiet, ut Gregorii verbis iterum loquar, ut cum pastor per ahrupta gradatur, ad 
precipilium grex sequatur? Sit igitur, Patres Eminentissimi, quern vos pontificatui 
destinabitis, cogitatione mundus, operatione prcecipuus, prce cunctis content platione 
stisptnsuSy intemorum curam in exteriorum occupatione non minuens^ multis ille 
quidem omamentis niteat : sit tamen primum, corona aurea super mitram ejus signo 
sanctUatis. 

At vero non una hac conditione contentos esse vos velim. Cum sanctimonia sapien- 
tiam conjungi necesse est eamque praestabilem. Quem enim vestrum fugiat. ad sacer- 
dotem maximum praecipue pertinere quod Malachias inquit:^ Labia sacerdotis 
custodient scieniiam et legem requirent ex ort ejus. Quam ab causam Bernardus ad 
Eugenium sic prosequitur : Oportet pontificem assertorem esse veritatis, fidei dejenso- 
rem, doctorem gentium, magistrum insipientium;* nimirum ut qui non sapient^ qui 
sapiunt non desipiant, et qui desipuere resipiscatU* Neque hoc magisterii officium, 
quod in pontificatu ast insitum, civitatis unius vel nationis finibus continetur. Ad 
gentes omnes pertinet, quotquot communem lucem adspiciunt; etenim ad hanc 
caihedram, propter potiorem principalitatem, necesse est omnem convenire Ecclesiam.'' 
Scio enim vero, in ndei rebus ac morum, Pontificem romanum, quisquis ille est 
singulari Dei munere, inerrantem esse. Ast quot controversial habentur, quot 
judiciae deferuntur, quot sententiae expectantur, quot documenta, quot concilia 
expetuntur; quae quamvis non sunt ex cathedra, ut aiunt, definienda, ea tamen 
securitate expedienda sunt, ut dici semper queat: Roma loquuta est, causa 
finila est. 

Accedit ad hoc, quod ea modo sunt tempora quae magisterium pontificis exigunt 
quam quae maxime. Quae nunc, Patres Eminentissimi, opinionum insolentia, 
quae judicandi libertas, quae docendi arrogantia, quae infingendis propagandisque 
erroribus audacia ! Vindicandae rationis spes, quaeso, cotantae manus ? quid intactu 
relinquitur? non traditio, non concilia, non canones, non Patrum auctoritas, non 
doctorum consensus, denique non libri ipsi sanctissimi, quibus scriptum Dei Verbum 
continetur. Horret incredibilem impudentiam Catholicam nomen tantaque in con- 
versione mentium, in ilium spem atque occulos conjicit, cui dictum est: Confirma 
fratres tuos;' eique inclamat: loquere verba vitae habes! ' 

Restat igitiw, Patres Eminentissimi, ut hanc quoque laudem in eo qui eligendus 
sit pontifex diligentissime requiratis. Hoc nimirum Deus ipse vos monet, qui, Moisi 
de sacerdote magno praescribens inquit : Pones in rationali doctrinam et veritatem. 

Quo si in officio magisterii partes omnes absolverentur, quae sint a pontifice 
suscipiendae; ultra, quo dicendo progredere, non haberem. Itane vero, Patres 
Eminentissimi? pasce agnos meos, pasce oves meas),*® Petro mandatum est. Quo 
sane duplex ei munus assignatum, unum docendi alterum gubemandi. Jam, si etiam 

* De Cur. Post. i. c. * Greg. i. c. p. ii. ' Eccle. XLV, 14. 

* Malach. 11, 7. * De Consid. L. IV, c. 7. * Ibid. L. Ill, c. 1. 

' Iren. Dc Hares. L. III. C. 3. " Luc. XXII, 32. • P:xod. XXVIII, 30. 

'" lo. XXI., isss. 
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hoc alterum attigessc opportet, quam multa et varia sunt quae in Ecclesiae principe 
desideramus ut davum pro dignitate teneati Ego, ne longior sim, duo, si libet, com- 
memorabo paucis: justiliam videlicet et charitatem. 

Justitiam autem, earn primum intelligo, qua? ad Deum est. Omnis pontijex, sit, 
quidcm Paulus, e.v hominibus assumptus, constituiiur in Us qucB sunt ad Deum} Pon- 
tifex igitur, quern eligetis, Justus esto; videlicet ut Deum semper, praeter Deum nihil, 
nihil sine Deo spectet aut cogitet. Non sui non necessitudinum, non principum, non 
terrestrium quarumcumque utilitatum respectu, qua? Dei sunt, ne transversum quidem 
unguem, pni'tereat; semper illud Petri usurpans: Tecum paratus sum et in carcerem 
et in mortem ire." 

Nam justilia erga subjectos oinnes nemine profecto latet quantos usus habeat ad 
rectam gubernationem. Eam si demas, nihil in societate conjunctionis humanae potest 
esse laudabile.' Qua? propter futurus pontifex ha?c quoque praestet velitis; qua nimi- 
rum jus unicuique tribuat pro dignitate cujusque.* Custodiat ille leges; ut enim 
Claravallensis sapienter notat, nil differt non habere leges et eas non custodire.* 
Pocnas a nocentibus petat; sxj^e enim franguntur pudore, qui non vincuntur ratione.** 
Assentatores horreat. Obtrectatoribus ne facile patefaceat aures; memor, ut idem 
Abbas sanctissimus monet, quod reus est non qui accusatur sed qui convincitur^ item 
quod veritatis in aulis multa est inopia* et ihi suspicio viget uhi im^idia regnat^ atque 
ambitio petie omnes torquet}^ Uno vervo, Patres Eminentissimi, illi suffragia vestra 
faveant, quiscuto inexpugnabili equitatis" ultor sit futurus scelerum, malorum metus 
virga potentium, legum moderator, honorum gloria." 

Hanc tamen, ut verius fatear, apud bonos omnes gloriam adipiscetur proclivius 
tuebiturque pontifex eo animi habitu, quem ego, Christiano verbo, charitatem app)el- 
lavi. Pastor est pontifex. Qui nam hoc nomine dignus sine benignitate, clemetitia, 
et erga afflictas ovium fortunas misericordia ? Pastor est pontifex: illius nempe 
Pastoris summi vicarius, qui miserabatur super turbam " qui venit ut omnes haberent 
vitam,** qui animum suum pro ovibus ponere *^ non dubitavit. 

Ne, Patres P^minentissimi, omni asseveratione affermo maximum romani Pontificis 
ornamentum in charitate esse situm. Quemadmodum veniente Petro in plateas ejicie- 
bantur infirmi, ut saltern umbra illius obumbraret eos et Hberarentur***; sic quotquot ubi- 
quc miseri laboriosique sunt, pontificis umbram, charitatem, inquam, expectant. Pas- 
tor est sit ergo oportet refugium oppressorum, pauperum advocatus, miserorum spes 
ciccorum occulos.^^ Quot heu, quot ubique fidci sanctissimac orbantur lumine; sive 
hicresis, sive scismatis, sive idolatria? tenebris obfusi! Sit, quaeso, Patres Eminen- 
tissimi, qui Petri Solium conscendat, sit is qui charitate soletur omnes; qui disciden- 
tium, qui errantium quorumcumque animos sic devinceat, ut fiat unum ovile et unus 
pastor.^** 

* Hicbr. V, 1. ^ Luc. XXII, 33. ' De off. 11, 72. 

^ II. ad Herenn. 3. ^ Dc consid. L. i. ® Ibid. 
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Habetis igitur, Eminentissimi Patres, quid in eligendo pontifice requiratis; utsuf- 
ragia nimirum vestra secundum Deum ferantur; videlicet sanctimoniam, sapientiam, 
justitiam, charitatem. Quid porro superest, nisi quod Spiritus Sancli lumen et gra- 
tiam toto animo, medulis totis vobis invocem ? Venij veniy Creator Spiritus, Mentes 
tuorum visiial^ Tui sunt; tu illos permove, tu mcdcrare; te auctore, poniificem 
ilium Ecdesicc prcrficiant, qui pro salubri regimine sit assidue ad gloriam tui Nominis 
reverendi? 

Vos vero agite, Patres Eminentissimi; mementote testaturos vos Christum, Christum 
inquam, qui vos judicaturus est, Agite et audete; dum enim montem, sicut Moeses, 
subibitis, ut qui futurus sit Aaron a Deo noscatis, oratio fiet sine intermissione ah 
Ecclesia ad Deum pro vobis .^ Dixi. 

** Eminent Fathers, you have met here in this assembly that you ma}' fulfill your 
oflSce by determining who shall occupy the Throne of Peter, and preside with the fullest 
f>owers over the destinies of the Catholic Church. An important and weighty under- 
taking, indeed! than which nothing could add greater weight for the welfare of the 
Christian Republic, and nothing bring more dignity and importance to your august 
Areopagus. Scarcely has all humanity turned its eyes from the Pontiff whose de- 
mise it so universally deplores, when the attention of all reverts to you, and mankind, 
setting aside for the moment all other considerations, is eagerly waiting to learn what 
you, by your suffrages, shall decree. The Church, in the anxiety of undefined hope, 
awaits him you will give in these troublous times and changed conditions as her moder- 
ator. Even Christ himself waits, for he who has tempered with the sweetness of Divine 
Providence the affairs of men has destined him whom vou shall choose to rule the 
Church "which he has purchased with his own blood." You see therefore. 
Eminent Fathers, with what unanimity of mind and purpose of will you must undertake 
this duty. I, on my part, that I may not seem to disregard your instructions, have 
considered it best to explain in a few words what he should be to whom }'ou defer the 
High Priesthood according to God, that is to say, according to the oath which each of 
you has sworn in regard to the vote he shall cast. 

" And this, in the first place, EmineJit Fathers, should remain deeply impressed 
upon your minds, that you have not assembled for private affairs, or to provide for any 
personal necessities, however important. Far higher and more sublime is the object 
of your undertaking, namely, what alone and above all things pertains to the glcry 
of the Immortal God and the eternal welfare of men. You have come here to elect 
a Sovereign Pontiff. But what is this Pontiff ? what is to be his dignity ? what position 
in this world will he occupy? what is to be his authority? what the reason and what 
the limits of his rule ? To use the words of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, it is he who has 
no equal on this earth. On this earth, do I say? Besides God, there is no other sim- 
ilar to him. In respect of his office, I assert, there is none such in Heaven or earth, 
for to which of the angels did God ever say, Svhatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in Heaven?' For he is the High Priest, the Prince of Bishops, the Heir 
of the Apostles; in the Primacy an Abel, in the government a Noah, among the 

' H>-mn. Pentec. ' Orat. Miss, pro Elig. summo pont. ' Act. XII, 5. 
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patriarchs an Abraham, in the priesthood a Melchisedech, in dignity an Aaron, in 
authority a Moses, in judgment a Samuel, in power a Peter, and in imction a Christ. 
He it is to whom the Keys are given, and to whom the sheep are trusted; not the 
sheep alone, but also the pastors, for he is the first of all pastors. As the heir of Peter, 
the whole world is his inheritance; so that he who wishes to discover those things 
which do not pertain to his care must go beyond this world. There are, it is true, 
many others called to this share in solicitude, but he alone has the plentitude of power. 
Thus far this Holy Abbot, who rightly estimates the amplitude of the Pontificate. 
Whosoever, therefore, is struck with the sacredness of the Pontifical See, cannot but 
exclaim, *' Terrible, indeed, terrible is this place; it is the place of Peter, the place of 
him whom the Lord of lords has constituted the ruler of his Household and the Prince 
of all his possessions. And if this be so, Eminent Fathers, with what circumspection 
and wisdom must not he be chosen who is to bear this great dignity! Certainly not 
with impetuosity or temerity. Let, then, the Electors remove from their minds all 
respect save that of God, so that they may give their suffrages solely according to 
God. For if St. Paul forbids any mortal to assume the honor of the Pontificate, ex- 
cept he be called by God like Aaron, then must you likewise be careful not to raise 
to this honor any one save him who excels all others in the requirements and orna- 
ments of the Pontifical dignity, so that, indeed, he may appear as one called by God. 

"What these principal ornaments should be, we will now discuss in brief. 

" Bernard, in writing to Pope Eugene, urges above all : For this it is necessary that 
you be the way of justice, the mirror of sanctity and the model of piety. It should, 
therefore. Eminent Fathers, be your chief object to require in the future Pontiff a 
sanctity in habits second to none; for that this virtue should be more intimately connected 
with the Sovereign Pontiff is so much the persuasion of all that we call him by the 
very title of *Most Holy,* and this indeed is but right. For by what reason should 
one dare to become the Vicar of Christ, if he do not love Christ himself most vehe- 
mently ? Certainly the Son of God did not grant to Peter to rule the Church in His 
stead, save for the simple reason that he loved Him. 'Simon, son of John, lovest thou 
me more than these ? Feed my lambs. ' Nor can any one love Christ in any manner 
whatsoever who does not imitate Him by the sanctity of his works. Add to this that the 
verv Pontifical ofl&ce consists in the reconciliation of men to the Will of God. For 
with what reason, says Gregory, should anyone arrogate to himself the ofl&ce of the 
Pastor of intercession with God who has not grown through the merits of his life 
familiar with the graces and gifts of God? And certainly it is piety and sanctity 
alone that will produce God's good will. How could a Pontiff who is lacking in 
sanctity be called or be the light of the world ? This is a requisite for the oflice of a 
priest; how much more so of him who is the father and Prince of priests! It behooves 
the Pontiff to apply to himself the words of St. Paul, * Be ye followers of me as I also 
am of Christ,' otherwise it might happen, to use again the words of Gregory', that if 
the pastor should climb by paths too steep, the flock might fall over the precipices. 
Let him, therefore. Eminent Fathers, whom you destine for the Pontificate, be pious 
in thought, preeminent in activity, and above all given to meditation, so as not to lessen 
his care for spiritual things through external occupations. Let him shine indeed with 
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many ornamental qualities, but let the first be the crown of gold upon his mitre upon 
which is engraved, * Holiness. ■ 

"However, I would not have you to be satisfied with the quality of holiness alone; 
to this you should join wisdom, and that of no ordinary degree. For it cannot escape 
the attention of any one among you that these words of Malachi are applicable to the 
true High Priest: 'for the lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, and they shall seek 
the law at his mouth.' This is the reason why St. Bernard continues in writing to 
Eugene: *The Pontiff must needs be an assertor of the truth, a defender of faith, 
a doctor of the people and a teacher of the ignorant,* that is to say, that those who 
are wise may become more wise, that those who are unwise may not become foolish, 
and those that are foolish may return to wisdom. Nor should this office of teacher 
which is inherent in the Pontificate, be circumscribed by the limits of city or nation. 
The Pontiff belongs to all peoples, to all that look up to the common source of light; 
for around this See, because of its high primacy, it is proper that all other churches 
should gather. I know well that the Roman Pontiff, whoever he may be, is, by a sin- 
gular prerogative of God, unerring in things of faith and morals. Moreover, whenever 
controversies arise, or judgments are uttered, or opinions looked for, or documents 
or councils are expedited, all these, though they may not have to be defined ex Cathe- 
dra^ as scholars say, should nevertheless be solved and proclaimed with such security 
as will warrant the saying, * Rome has spoken, the question is ended.* 

**Add to this that the times are such as to call more than ever for the teachings 
of a Pontiff; for. Eminent Fathers, what insolence of opinion exists! what freedom 
of judgment, what arrogance in teaching, what audacity in the invention and prop- 
agation of error! Under the cover of vindication how many contending hands! 
"^Tiat remains intact? not tradition, nor the counsels, nor the authority of the Holy 
Fathers; not the consensus of the Doctors, nor even the Holy Book itself in which the 
written Word of God is contained. Every one that bears the Catholic name must 
abhor such incredible effrontery, and, that he may know the truth, he will fix his eye 
on him to whom it was said: * Confirm thy brethren,' and he will cry out to him : * Speak, 
for thou hast the words of life.' It is therefore necessary. Eminent Fathers, that you 
should require this quahty in him whom you wish to elect to the Pontificate; to this 
God Himself admonishes you, for when prescribing to Moses the qualities required 
in the High Priest, He says: *And thou shalt put in the rational judgment, doctrine 
and truth.' 

** If then in the office of teacher are contained all the requirements which the Pon- 
tiff must p)ossess, what more can I add? But is it so, Eminent Fathers? Feed my 
lambs; feed my sheep, was the mandate given to Peter; and by it was assigned to him 
a twofold office, that of teaching and that of governing. Since, therefore, he should 
possess this latter office also, how many and various are our prayers for the Prince of 
the Church, that he may hold with dignity the principality of the Keys! 

"Not to be too long, I will mention only two of these qualities; namely, justice and 
charity. By justice I understand above all that which is of God, for * every high 
priest,' says St. Paul, 'taken from among men, is ordained for men in the things that 
appertain to God/ Let, therefore, the Pontiff whom you will elect be a just man, 
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that is, one who will always look and think in God, of naught outside of God and of 
naught without Gcxl, whose rcsi)ect will not be for his own personality, nor for his 
{personal necessities, nor for the mighty ones of the earth, nor for any worldly utility; 
let him not transgress even by one iota those things which are of God, having always 
before his eyes the words of Peter: ^l am ready to go with thee to prison and to death.' 

"Surely none will deny how useful to right government is justice to its subjects; 
for without it there will remain nothing praiseworthy in the union of human society. 
Therefore, you should desire in the future Pontiff this quality also, that he mete out 
justice to everyone according to his dignity. Let him observe the laws; for, as the 
Saint of Clairvaux so wisely says, there is no difference between having no law-s and not 
observing those that exist. Let him then demand a penalty from the guilty; for many 
are brought to reason through shame who cannot be conquered by reason. Let him 
abhor flatterers; to the detractor let him not give an open ear, mindful of the admo- 
nition of the same holy Abbot, that not he is guilty who is accused, but he who is conWcted 
of his crime. Let him likewise remember that other truth, that in p)alaces there is a 
scarcity of truth, and that where envy reigns, there suspicion holds sway, and finally, 
that ambition devours nearly every one. In a word, Eminent Fathers, favor him with 
your suffrages who, taking equity for an invincible shield, will be the future avenger 
of evil deeds, the fear of the wicked, the scourge of the daring, the moderator of law 
and the glory of the good. This praise, to speak truly, that Pontiff shall attain who 
is vested and protected by that quality of the soul which the Christian world calls charity. 

"The Pontiff is a pastor. Who would be worthy of the name who possesses not 
benignity and clemency and compassion for those of his sheep in affliction ? The Pon- 
tiff is a pastor, the Vicar of that Supreme Pastor who had compassion on the multitudes, 
who came that all might have life, and who did not hesitate to give His life for His 
sheep. Nay, Eminent Fathers, with all my might I assert that the greatest ornament 
in a Roman Pontiff lies in his charity, charity like that which called forth the sick 
into the streets so that when Peter passed by his shadow, at least, might fall upon them 
and deliver them f^om their infirmities. Thus, there are poor and suffering, they 
will look to th3 Pontiff's shadow, that is, his charity. He is a pastor, and hence he 
must necessarily be the refuge of the oppressed, the advocate of the p)oor, the hope 
of the sufferer the eye of the blind. Many are everj'Avhere, alas, deprived of the light 
of holy faith, sitting in the shadows of heresy, schism or paganism. Let him who 
ascends the Throne of Peter, Eminent Fathers, be, therefore, one who embraces all 
in his charity, who will conquer the souls of the dissenting or erring in such a manner 
that there may be but one flock and one shepherd. 

"These, therefore, Imminent Fathers, are the qualities you must have before your 
eyes if you are to cast your votes according to God, qualities which you must exact 
in the Pontiff you are to elect ; namely, holiness, wisdom, justice and charity. 

" Nothing more remains for me» then, but to join you in invoking the light and peace 
of the Holy Ghost. Come, O come, holy Paraclete and visit the hearts of thy faithful! 
They are thine; move thou them, counsel them, that under thy guidance they may 
place at the head of the Church that Pastor who in a well-ordered government shall 
ever seek the glory of thy holy Name. 
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"And now, Eminent Fathers, it is for you to act. Remember that you must ren- 
der an account to Christ, to that Christ, I say, who will one day judge )'ou. Act and 
dare ; while you like Moses are ascending the mountain to learn of God who is to be 
the future Aaron, prayer will be made without ceasing by the Church for you. I 
have spoken." 

This discourse, delivered with a strong voice and in solemn accents, 
made a deep impression on that imposing assemblage of the highest 
dignitaries of the Church. Cardinal Sarto when asked his judgment 
briefly answered, **He has spoken clearly and frankly, like St. Bernard.'' 

At midday the ceremony was ended. From the Pauline Chapel 
all persons were excluded except the Cardinals alone. The Apostolic 
Constitutions regarding the Conclave were read, the Eminent Electors 
swore solemnly to observe them, and every Cardinal returned to his 
home or lodging to prepare for the definite entrance into Conclave which 
was fixed for five o'clock the same afternoon. By this time all the mem- 
bers of the Sacred College were present with the exception of Cardinal 
Capecellatro, Archbishop of Palermo, unable to assist on account of his 
old age, and Cardinal Moran, Archbishop of Sidney, who was on his 
way to Rome and arrived after the Conclave was over. 

Cardinal Sebastian Herrero y Epinosa, Archbishop of \'alence, 
because very ill, took possession of his cell at once, No. 54, it being in 
the hall of the Congregation. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Conclave of 1903 

About four o'clock on the same 3tst of July, the Cardinals began to 
arrive at the Vatican to enclose themselves definitely for the Conclave. 
The first to arrive was Cardinal Mathieu, very active and anxious 




f the Cardinals into Conclave 

to receive and guide his French Colleagues, less used to the Pontifical 
Palace. Then came a long interminable line of Cardinals, watched by 
an innumerable crowd of spectators as they crossed the Piazza, and 
surrounded by hosts of friends as they arrived at the Palace. Some 
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came in splendid private equipages, some in humble and simple carriages. 
The only one to drive up in a semi-state manner was Cardinal Vascary, 
with his Hungarian attendant on the box, whose uniform and Kolpac 
excited not a little admiration and comment. Every carriage was fol- 
lowed by another fiacre with the luggage and ser\^ant. 

After they had arrived, the Cardinals assembled in the Hall of the 
Vestments, the place designated for this purpose. 

It is needless to note that at such a moment a great confusion reigned 
and, in that crowd of officials, friends, soldiers, scr\'ants and the curious 
who are to be found everywhere, it was difficult to recognize the real 
order of the proceedings. 

At ten minutes past five the Cardinals, each accompanied by his 
proper Conclavista and two Swiss Guards, went processionally to the 
Pauline Chapel. Here, before assembling to exercise their Sovereign 
right of Elector, they bent their knees at the feet of the great Master 
and King, who resides in the Holy Eucharist, invoking supernatural light. 

Meanwhile, when the procession had started, the Chanters intoned 
the Veniy Creator Spiritus, and the Sacred College continued the singing, 
traversing the Sala Regia (Royal Hall), that magnificent Hall of the 
Seven Doors, which the famous Paul III had had constructed by San- 
gallo to receive Emperors and Kings. 

The frescoes of a Vasari and a Delia Porta record celebrated epi- 
sodes of the relations between Church and State: Pepin and Charle- 
magne oflFering to Leo IH the territory which was to constitute the pat- 
rimony of St. Peter; Peter of Aragon offering his Kingdom in homage 
to Innocent HI; Henry IV of Germany receiving in Canossa the abso- 
lution of Gregory VII; Frederic Barbarossa reconciling himself with 
Alexander III oh the piazza of St. Mark's in Venice; the last of the 
Avignon Popes, Gregory IX, returning to Rome ; the victorious Crusaders 
of Lepanto before Pius V; all these were so many eloquent pages of the 
invincible power of faith; memories well calculated to inspire the elec- 
tors of him who was to be called to continue within those walls the glories 
and the grandeur of the Papacy. In this hall military honors were 
rendered to the Sacred College by the Corps of the Noble Guards, com- 
manded by Prince Rospigliosi, and two companies of Palatine Guards 
under the orders of Captain Alexander Poggiopi. 

When the procession arrived in the Sistine Chapel the Camerlengo 
recited the oratio, and all the Cardinals went to their different places- 
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When seated, the hi^h ofiicials of the Conclave were introduced for the 
oath, and thus under the hand of the Cardinal Camcrlengo the oath was 
pronounced by Mons. Caj^iano, the Governor of the Conclave, by Prince 
Mario Chigi, accompanied by the five Captains of the wickets, the mem- 
bers of his court and the Commanding Officers of the armed corps of the 
Pontifical Palace. Then the doors were closed, and the Cardinals 
remained alone for the reading of a second posthumous document of 
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Leo Xin, in which, deploring again the situation created for the Holy 
Sec by ad\'erse powers, he justified his conduct, and exhorted the Car- 
din:il tllectors of his successor to union and courage. The voice of the 
Pontiff sjwaking a.s it were from his tomb, yet counseling the Cardinals, 
confirming them in their faith, blessing his successor, and wishing him a 
Pontificate happier than his own. profoundly moved the august assembly. 
In the shadows of invading night, and the la.st rays of the light of the 
dying day, one, closing his eyes, might have imagined the late Pope pre- 
siding as yet o^er the meeting anrl holding one of his secret consistories. 
[8ol 
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When the Cardinals left after the reading of this document, they were 
accompanied to their cells by the Noble Guard assigned to their service 
during the Conclave. 

At the first hour of the night the Pontifical Masters of Ceremonies, 
who remained within the Conclave, gave the warning to all strangers by 
the ringing of bells and the cry. Extra omnes, and announced that the 
three heads of orders. Cardinal Deacon Macchi, Cardinal Priest Netto, 
and Cardinal Bishop Vanutelli Serafino, delegated for this purpose by 
the Cardinal Camerlengo, were about to examine all the rooms and 
corridors, and ascertain that no intruder had remained within the en- 
closure of the Conclave. 

When arrived at the gate called that "of the Marshal," the only one 
remaining open, they halted with the Camerlengo to await the Prince 
Marshal, the Swiss Guards presenting arms. 

From outside, the Prince moved slowly with his court toward the 
gate of the Sala Regia, gave a last salute to the Cardinal Camerlengo, 
and then ordered the gates to be closed. The great frames moved on 
their hinges, the chains clanked, and the door closed upon the Cardinals 
who were to elect the successor to Leo XIII. The Marshal secured the 
three locks, giving one key to the Governor and putting the other two 
into a purse presented by a gentiluomo (gentleman in waiting). Inside, 
the Cardinal Camerlengo secured the three locks, handing a key to each 
Cardinal who accompanied him. 

When thes^ symbolic functions were all ended, the night was far 
advanced. The heat of the day had been oppressive, a white filmy 
cloud enveloped the Vatican, recalling the tent in which the ancients of 
Israel imited to elect a successor to Joshua. 

While outside all was excitement and turmoil and conjecture, inside 
all was silent and calm. Only on the third floor of the Vatican Palace 
a window seemed to be illumined. It was cell No. 57, occupied by 
Cardinal Sarto; the star of the ignis ardens was rising over the Vatican. 

The Conclave of 1903 had begun. 

Ere we proceed to the chronological history of events, one word 
about the Electors, their intentions and the spirit in which they entered 
into Conclave. So much has been said and written before and after 
the Conclave about the factions, personal competitions, national pres- 
sure and suspected influence, that one must suppose the Electors ex- 
clusively preoccupied by political, national or personal influence, and 
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not bent upon choosing the most worthy candidate, fit to rule the Church 
and ffuido it in its present most difficult conditions. 

The election of a new Pope is a historical event of great moment 
in the evolution of the Church, and of such grave importance to its future 
development that no Cardinal will enter into Conclave without the 
conviction of his grave and personal responsibility in the shaping of 
such an event. Catholics believe that the prayers which in these days 
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rise privately and publicly from millions of Catholic Hearts to the Al- 
mighty, as well as the solemn invocation of the Holy Ghost by the Car- 
dinals themselves, to assist them in their onerous duty, will secure for 
the College of Electors that special divine help which will guide them 
to elect the chosen one of God. As the Conclave approaches and opens, 
this persuasion of God's help, as well as the conviction that the Eternal 
watches in these days in an especial manner over his Church, to which 
he promised his [jerpctual assistance, awakens with an especial and 
renewed force in the hearts of the faithful, and they await the result of 
the Conclave with tranquil and confiding faith. 
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The Conclave of 1903 taught the world a lessoh in regard to the co- 
operation of divine Providence, upsetting, as it did, all human calcula- 
tions and speculations by an unforeseen and unexpected result. The 
one elected eventually had scarcely been brought to public notice, and 
the world at large knew not his existence. If his candidacy had been 
considered a possibility, it was certainly but by a few, and these few not 
his personal friends and admirers. The writer remembers a meeting 
at which Cardinal Sarto was present, a few days after his elevation to 
the Cardinalate, when for the first time he heard the Patriarch of Venice 
spoken of as a man of such genius and virtues as might make him papa- 
bile. But the circle of those who had such an opinion was very small 
indeed. 

Every Cardinal who by virtue of his high office was called upon to 
take part in the election of the Vicar of Christ, knew above all that he 
was but an instrument in the hands of the Almighty, who would use him 
for His divine ends and purposes. 

Hence every Cardinal reposed his confidence in the guidance of that 
Spirit Whom Christ had promised to His Church as a perpetual assist- 
ance, and Who had been solemnly invoked on that morning during the 
Pontifical Mass of the Holy Ghost, and Whose further and continuous 
assistance would not cease to be invoked during the whole time the 
Conclave should last. Every one of the Electors was reminded of the 
necessity of this continual prayer by the very manner of the Conclave. 
Like a spiritual retreat, it separated him entirely from the outside world, 
and secured for him in this seclusion the necessary time for prayer and 
for the performance of his duty, especially for the scrutinizing of his 
conscience. Little disturbed by the rumors of the outside world, and 
the combination of politicians and journalists, the Cardinals entered 
upon their sacred functions with a serene and tranquil spirit, abs rbed 
in prayer and recollection, whereby they sought the divine assistance 
in the fulfillment of the grave and responsible duty the Conclave imposed 
upon their consciences. 

Rising early, their day was divided between the private devotions of 
their priestly calling, the celebration of their Mass, the recital of their 
office, and the public functions and the duty of their Vote morning and 
afternoon. This, however, did not exclude any Cardinal entering the 
Conclave from having fixed his attention on some candidate or from 
having a fixed ideal, for the personification of which he looked among 
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his colleagues. They, indeed, were all men who had been raised to 
their office on account of their piety and zeal and the service they had 
rendered the Church. Whomsoever, therefore, they should elect out 
of their number must surely be a man of eminent virtue, of undisputed 
talents and great experience. 

Moreover, each Cardinal knew that should he not find the ideal he 
looked for among his colleagues, the laws of the Church give him full 
liberty to vote for any Catholic, priest or layman, who possessed the 
necessary qualities and Canonical requisites, and thus to call the attention 
of the Conclave to this his preference. 

And so, while objectively he relied on God's assistance, subjectively 
he may have had his candidate when entering into Conclave, and may 
have been firmlv convinced that his choice w^as for the welfare of the 
Church, and, consequently, would he become a firm and staunch sup- 
porter of his choice. 

In case of a doubt with regard to this his choice, the doubt or imcer- 
tainty would naturally necessitate the consultation of his colleagues. 
And since scrutiny of his individual conscience would not suffice, he 
would certainly try to get the advice of some friend in the Sacred College, 
in whose virtue, intelligence and sagacity he had confidence. More- 
over, the Cardinal Elector might be influenced by his individual judg- 
ment of the late Pontificate, as well as by the view he took of the general 
circumstances of our times. All this would lead to an interchange of 
opinions and views about the one or the other prominent member of the 
Sacred College, and if the views and opinions coincided, what more 
natural than that those who thus far confided in each other should form 
a group of Electors determined to vote compactly for their chosen can- 
didate, and to promote his chances by using all legitimate means? 
And certainly the silence, seclusion and common life of the Conclave 
lends itself marvellously to such an end. Here then enter the sub- 
jective side and the human judgment which the Elector has formed on 
the policy of the late Pope and his Cardinal Secretary of State, who is 
held responsible for this policy. 

This is the side of human opinion, perhaps not free from the human 
frailties incident to every gathering of men. The opposition to this 
policy by the world at large, and the relative opinion formed of it, led 
to the designation of Candidates by the Press and public opinion, and 
around them journalistic war waxed hot outside the Conclave, while, 
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within, personal antipathies were disguised beneath plausible reasons 
and considerations of the public welfare of the Church. In the Con- 
clave of 1903 the candidates designated by the factions of the world 
were many, but while human Ijeings, with their human frailties, were 
agitating, God worked his destinies slowly and surely to have that can- 
didate raised to the Papal throne whom He deemed best adapted to 
the present wants of the Church. 

We might, however, be open to reproach did we not give to the reader 
at least a succinct idea of what passed prior to this memorable day of 
election, and what agitated public opinion during the days of the Con- 
clave, and we can do this the more freely as the foregoing observations 
will have given our readers the key to explain all, in full accordance 
with their belief and faith in Divine Providence. 

When the Conclave opened, some Cardinals, and they were not a 
few, especially from foreign lands, and some Italian Cardinals not 
living in Rome, had no preference, and they entered upon their respon- 
sible work without having formed an opinion or taken a decision, a fact 
which manifested itself in the splitting of votes on one or another col- 
league who had no chance of success. Others, however, arrived with 
their minds already made up. 

In our review of Leo XIII, we have shown clearly the great success 
with which his diplomatic tact was crowned, and that he understood 
how to renew and entertain relations with the diplomatic centres of the 
whole civilized world, and thereby covered his Pontificate with lustre 
and glory. For this many outside, and, perhaps, some inside the Con- 
clave, took occasion to reproach Leo XIII, as if on this account he 
sometimes sacrificed or neglected the strengthening of the spiritual and 
internal Government of the Church. Moreover, there is no doubt that 
the turn taken by the clerical policy of France had largely occupied his 
attention. The sad religious conditions created thereby were a con- 
stant care of the late Pontiff and of his adviser. In consequence France 
was the pole around which the activity of the Electors was exercised, 
according to their approval or non-approval of his policy toward that 
country. 

Lastly, a strong current manifested itself again, as it had before in 
the two Conclaves of 1846 and 1878, though perhaps more strongly 
this time, against the choice of a Curial Candidate, that is to say, a 
Cardinal resident in Rome and connected with any of the offices which 
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take active part in the general administration of the Church. The idea, 
propounded by some Electors, to choose a Cardinal not living in Rome, 
but pastor of a diocese, and not connected in the past or present with 
diplomatic or curial and official work in the administration of the Church, 
had gained great favor. 

Meanwhile God so ordered his plans that the Cardinal elected 
should be one bound by no faction or party in the Roman Curia, one 
who on the eve of his election could verily confess to a friend that the 
Palace, its surroundings, and the Curia were to him terra incognita 
(an unknown ground), one not only without a policy, but who, up to 
the day of his election, had remained a stranger to all political currents, 
and who, in the past, had been solely intent upon that pastoral and 
episcopal work which the government of his diocese demanded, or in 
that work of a social and charitable character incumbent upon him as 
a Christian and a Catholic priest; thus, free and untrammeled he could 
direct the bark of Peter with no other ambition than the fulfillment of 
his pastoral charge, raising higher the principles of Christian morality 
in his Catholic children and of sacerdotal perfection in his colaborers, 
high and low, in the clerical order. 

Besides minor candidates whose names were mentioned as papabili 
by public opinion, such as Cardinals Oreglia, Serafino Vanutelli, di 
Pietro, Capeceliatro, the two names on which public opinion were 
riveted were those of Cardinals Rampolla and Gotti: Rampolla, the late 
Secretary of State and adviser of Leo XIII, on whose shoulders were 
laid all the possible and impossible faults which in the judgment or 
misjudgment of the condemning world had been committed by his 
patron, Rampolla, who by his dignified, silent and collected demeanor 
edified all assembled in Conclave; and Gotti, who was believed to be 
anti-French in his convictions and philo-Teutonic in his inclinations, 
and who, not less dignified than his opponent, clothed the austerity of 
his monastic life in a cold, solid and polished exterior, so much so as to 
merit for himself the surname of the Marble Cardinal. Both were men 
who, vvhatever their inward feelings may have been, had acquired in the 
practise of a long diplomatic career, or of monastic discipline, such 
mastery over their feelings as to appear the least concerned about the 
outcome of the strife raised up around their names; two men who 
had gained such a degree of practical Christian perfection as really to 
abandon the issue to the hands of the Almighty. 
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To those candidates who were discussed outside was added within 
the Conclave a candidate, who at first concentrated on his name only 
the votes of his friends, but on whom the Holy Ghost alighted as on the 
one destined by Divine Providence, in these troublesome and demo- 
cratic times, to rule the Church, a man of sound learning, virtuous piety 
and strong, inflexible character, molded by a great spirit of charity and 
of magnanimous and proverbial kindness. 

Under these circumstances the Conclave of 1903 began, and with 
these considerations present to his mind the reader will be able to follow 
the events, as we followed them in Rome from the Friday night, July 
31st, to the memorable morning of August 4th, which gave the Church 
its new Head and Supreme Pastor. 

When on the next morning the Pontifical Masters of Ceremonies 
summoned the Electors to the Sistine Chapel {In Capellain Dmnini), 
to proceed to the election of a new Pope, sixty- two out of sixty- four 
answered the call, viz., six Cardinal-Bishops, forty-eight Cardinal- Priests 
and eight Cardinal- Deacons.^ 

^ Sometimes for personal or private reasons the Pope creates a Cardinal without 
publishing his name. It is written upon a slip of pai^er which the Pope leaves in his 
private desk. This is called creating in petto. Whenever he deems fit to make this 
creation known, the purple prince ranks in the college of Cardinals from the date the 
Pope reserved him and not from that on which he proclaimed his name. If the Pope 
should die before he could proclaim the candidate he thus reserved, the envelope con- 
taining such name or names and marked on the outside ** Cardinals Reserv^ed in Petto" 
is handed to his successor, who is at liberty to destroy the papers and thus annul the 
nominations, or, in deference to the wish of his predecessor, to proclaim their names. 
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ORDER OF CARDINAL BISHOPS 

1. LuiGi Oreglia di Santo Stefano, bom in Bene 
Vagienna, diocese of Mondovi, on July 9th, 1828, created 
and published a Cardinal by Pius IX in the Consistory 
of Dec. 22, 1873; Bishop of Ostia and Velletri, Dean of 
the Sacred College, jx^rpetual Abbot Commendatory and 
ordinar\' of Sts. Vincent and Anastasias at the Three Foun- 
tains (near St. Paul's, Rome), Camerlengo of the Holy Ro- 
man Church, Archchancellor of the Roman University, Pre- 
fect of the Sacred Congregation of Ceremonies. 

-ing- -ing- -ing- 

*jjjj» *jjjj» *jgi» 

2. Serafino Vannutelli, bom in Genazzano, diocese 
of Palestrina, Nov. 26, 1834, created and published a Car- 
dinal in the Consistory of March 14, 1887; Sub- Dean of the 
Sacred College, Bishop of Porto and S. Rufina, Major 
Penitentiary, Secretary of the Holy Roman and Universal 
Inquisition. 

-ing- -ing- -ing- 

*jjjj» *jgi» *jgi» 

3. Mario Mocexxi, bom in Montefiascone, diocese 
of Viterbo, Jan. 22, 1823, created and published a Car- 
dinal in the Consistory of Jan. 16, 1893; Bishop of Sa- 
bina. Perpetual Abbot of Farfa, Pro-prefect of the Holy 
Apostolic Palaces. 

HJ^ HJ^ HJ^ 

4. Antonio Agliardi, bom in Cologno al Serio, diocese 
of Bergamo, Sept. 4, 1832, created and pubHshed a Car- 
dinal in the Consistory of June 22, 1896; Bishop of Al- 
bano, Vicc-Chancellor of Holy Roman Church, Sommista 
of Apostolic Briefs, Commendatory of St. Lawrence in Da- 
maso. President of the General Administration of the 
Reverend Chamber of the Spoils, /.c, the administration 
of those sums which are derived from vacant benefices. 
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Camerlengo and Dean of College 
of Cardinals, Bishop of Ostia and 
Velletri 



Sub-Dean of College of Ciirdinals; 
Bishop of Porto and S. Kulina 




. Mario Mocek: 
Bishop of Sabina 




Cardinal Antonfo Agli 
Bishop of Albano 
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5. ViNCENZO Vanxutelli, bom in Gcnazzano, di- 
ocese of Palestrina, Dec. 5, 1836, created and reserved in 
the Consistorj' of Dec. 30, 1889, and published in that 
of June 23, 1890; Bishop of Palestrina, Commendatory 
of San. Silvestro in Capite, Archpriest of St. Mary Major, 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the Council; like- 
wise Prefect of the Special Congregation for the revision 
of provincial councils and that of Ecclesiastical Immunity, 
which two latter are united to the former. 

^ ^ ^ 

6. Francesco Satolli, bom in Marsiano, archdiocese 
of Perugia, July 21, 1839, created and published in the 
Consistory of Nov. 29, 1895; Bishop of Frascati, Archpriest 
of the Patriarchal Archbasilica of St. John Lateran, Pre- 
fect of the Sacred Congregation of Studies. 

* * * 



ORDER OF CARDINAL PRIESTS 

1. Giuseppe Sebastiaxo Xetto, of the order of the 
Minor Franciscans, bom at Lagis, diocese of Faro, Feb. 8, 
1842; created and published a Cardinal in the Consistory 
of March 24, 1884, First Cardinal Priest of the titular 
church of Sancti Duodccim Apostoli and hence Dean of the 
order of Cardinal Priests, Patriarch of Lisbon. 

* * * 

2. Alphonsus Capecellatro, of the Oratory of Na- 
ples, bom in Marsiglia, Archdiocese of Naples, Feb. 5, 
1 841; created and published Cardinal Priest of the title of 
Santa Maria del Popolo in the Consistory of July 27, 1885; 
Archbishop of Capua and Librarian of the Holy Roman 
Church. 
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Cardinal Francesco Satolu, 
Bishop of Frascati 




Cabdin-al Giuseppe Sebastiano 

Netto, 

Dean of the Cardinal Priests 



Cardinal Alphonsus Capecellatro 
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3. Benedict Mary Langexeaux, lx)m in Villcfranche, 
archdiocese of Lyons, on Oct. 15, 1824; created and 
I)ublished a Cardinal Priest of the title of San. Giovanni a 
Porta Patina in the Consistory of June 7, 1886; Arch- 
bishoj) of Lyons. 

* * * 

4. James Gibboxs, lx)rn in Baltimore, July 23, 1834; 
created and published a Cardinal in the Consistory of June 
7, 1886, of the title of St. Mary (Santa Maria) in Tras- 
tevere; Archbishop of Baltimore. 

jfl^_ JQ^fc jO^k 

TUr ^B^ ^fl^ 

5. Mariano Rampolla del Tindaro, bom in Po- 
lizzi, diocese of Cefalu, Aug. 17, 1843; created and pub- 
lished a Cardinal in the Consistory of March 14, 1887, of the 
title of St. Caecilia, late Secretary of State to Leo XIII; 
Archpricst of the Patriarchal Vatican Basilica, Prefect of 
the Sac. Cong, of the Rev. Fabbrica di San Pietro, Grand 
Commendatory Prior in Rome of the Holy and Sovereign 
Military Order of Jerusalem (Knights of Malta). 

4- * * 

6. Francis Mary Bexjaahn Richard, bom in Nantes, 
diocese of Nantes, March 9, 1819, created and published 
in the Consistory of March 24, 1889, of the title of S. Maria 
in Via; Archbishop of Paris. 
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Cardinal Benedict Mary 
Langenbaux 
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7. Pktkr Lambert Goossens, bom in Perk, archdiocese 
of Malines, July 18, 1827; created and published a Cardinal 
Priest of the title of S. Croce in Jerusalem in the Consis- 
tory of May 24, i88q; Archbishop of Malines. 

^ ^ ^ 

8. Anthony Joseph Gruscha, bom in Vienna, Nov. 
3, 1820; created and published a Cardinal Priest of the title 
of S. Maria degli Angeli in the Consistor}' of June i, 1891; 
Archbishop of Vienna. 

^ ^ ^ 

9. Angelo di PiETRO, lx)m in Vivaro, diocese of Tiv- 
oli, May 20, 1828; created and published a Cardinal Priest 
of the title of S. Lorenzo in Lucina, Pro-Datario of the 
Church under Leo and reconfirmed by Pius X. 

^ ^ ^ 

10. Michael Logue, l)om in Raphoe, diocese of Ra- 
phoe, on Oct. 1, 1840; created and published a Cardinal 
Priest of the title of S. ^laria della Pace; Archbishop of 

Armagh. 
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Cardinal Angslo di Pietro Cardinal Michael Logub 
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11. Claudius Vaszary, of the Congregation of the 
Benedictine Fathers of Hungary, bom in Kerszthel, dio- 
cese of Veszprin, Feb. 12, 1832; created and published a 
Cardinal Priest of the title of Ss. Sylvestro e Martino al 
Monti; Archbishop of Gran, in the Consistory of Jan. 16, 
1893, and Primate of Hungary. 

jBf^^ jo^^ jO^^ 

Tor ^9^ ^Q^ 

12. George Kopp, bom in Duderstadt, diocese of 
Hildesheim, July 27, 1837; created and published Cardinal 
Priest of the title of S. Agnese fuori le Mura, in the Con- 
sistory of Jan. 16, 1893; Prince Bishop of Breslau. 

«{g^ <{g^ <^ 



13. Adolphe Louis Albert Perraud, of the Ora- 
tory of Paris, bom in Lyons, Feb. 7, 1828; created and 
reserved in petto in the Consistory of Jan. '16, 1893, and 
published in that of Nov. 29, 1895; of the title of S. Pietro 
in Vincoli, Bishop of Autun. 



14. Victor Lucien Sulpice Lecot, bom at Mont- 
scout-Lizcrolles, diocese of Soissons, on Jan. 8, 1831; cre- 
ated and published Cardinal Priest of the title of S. Puden- 
tiana, in the Consistory of June 12, 1893; Archbishop of 
Bordeaux. 
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15. Cyriacus Mary Sancha y Hervas, bom in Quin- 
tana del Pidio, diocese of Osma, on June 17, 1833; cre- 
ated and published Cardinal Priest of the title of S. Pietro 
in Montorio in the Consistor)' of May 18, 1894; Patriarch 
of the East Indies and Archbishop of Toledo. 

^ ^ ^ 

16. Dominic Svampa, b^rn in Montegranaro, Archdiocese 
of Fermo, June 13, 1851; created and published Cardinal 
Priest of the title of San Onofrio in the Consistory of May 
18, 1894; Archbishop of Bologna. 

^ ^ ^ 



17. Andrew Ferrari, lx)m in Pratopiano, diocese of 
Parma, Aug. 13, 1850; created and published Cardinal 
Priest of the title of S. Anastasia in the Consistory of May 
18,1894; Archbishop of Milan. 

Jv^b Jv^^ ^v^^ 

^^r ^0^ ^9^ 



18. Jerome M.vry Gotti, of the order of the Discalced 
Carmelites, bom in Genoa, March 29, 1834; created and 
published Cardinal Priest of the title of Santa Maria dcUa 
Scala; Prefect of the Congregation de Propaganda Fidei 
and of that of the Propaganda for the Affairs of Oriental 
Rites. 
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Cardinal Cvkiaci's Mary Sancha Cardinal Domimc Sv.- 





Cardinal Jerome Marv Gotti 
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19. Salvator. C asanas y Pages, bom in Barcelona, 
Archdiocese of liarcelona, on Sept. 5, 1834; created and 
published Cardinal Priest of the title of SS. Qirico c Giu- 
litta in the Consistory of Nov. 29, 1895; Bishop of Urgel. 

^ ^ ^ 

20. Achilles Man.vra, lx)rn in Bologna, Archdiocese 
of Bologna, Nov. 20, 1829: created and published Car- 
dinal Priest of the title of S. Pancratio in the Consistory 
of Nov. 29, 1895; Bishop of Ancona c Umana. 

^ ^ ^ 

21. Dominic Ferrata, bom in Gradoli, diocese of 
Montefiascone, March 4, 1847; created and published a 
Cardinal Priest of the title of Santa Prisca in the Consistory 
of June 22, 1896; Prefect of the Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars. 

«{g^ <^ <^ 



22. Serafixo Cretoxi, bom in Soriano, diocese of 
Ortc, Sej)t. 4, 1833, created and published Cardinal Priest 
of the title of Santa Maria sopra Minerva in the Consis- 
tory of June 22, 1896; Prefect of the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites. 
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Cardinal Salvator Casanas y Cardinal Achilles Manara 





Cardinal Dominic Ferrata Cardinal Serapino Cretoni 
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23. JosKPH Prisco, bom in Bosco-Tre-Case, Archdi- 
ocese of Naples, on Sept. 18, 1836; created and published 
Cardinal Priest of the title of Santo Sisto in the Consistory 
of Xov. 30, 1896; Archbishop of Naples. 

jo^ jo^^ jO^^ 

^^r ^9^ ^Q^ 

24. JosKPn Mary Martin de Herrera y de la 
Iglesia, lx)m in Aldea davilla de la Ribcra, diocese of 
Salamanca, Aug. 26, 1835; created and published Car- 
dinal Priest of the title of Santa Maria in Traspontina in 
the Consistory of April 19, 1897; Archbishop of Com- 
I^ostella. 

•25. Peter Hercules Couille, bom in Paris, Arch- 
dicjceseof Paris, on March 14, 1829; created and published 
Cardinal Priest of the title of the SS. Trinity al Monte 
Pincio, in the Consistory of April 19, 1897; Archbishop 
of Lvons. 

jD/^^ jCf^^ ^0^^ 

26. William Mary Joseph Laboure, lx)m in Achiettc- 
Ic-Petit, diocese of Arras, on Oct. 27, 1841';- created and 
pul)lished Cardinal Priest of the title of Santa Maria 
Nuova e Santa Francesca al Foro Romano in the Consis- 
tory of April 19, 1897; Archbishop of Rennes. 
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27. John Baptist Casali del Drago, bom in Rome 
on Jan. 30, 1838; created and published Cardinal Priest of 
the title of Santa Maria della Vittoria in the Consistory of 
June ic;, 1899. 

^jnt- Jv^^ jQ^^ 

28. Francis de Paula Cassetta, bom in Rome, Aug. 
12, 1841 ; created and jmblished Cardinal Priest Of the title 
of Grisogono in the Consistory of June 19, 1899; Com- 
mendatore of Saints Vite Modesto e Crescenzia. 

^ ^ ^ 

29. Janvarius Portanova, bom in Naples, Archdiocese 
of Naples, Oct. 11, 1845: created and published a Cardi- 
nal Priest of the title of San Clementc in the Consistory of 
June 19, 1899; Archbishop of Reggio, Calabria. 

y^ ^ff^ Hj^ 



30. Joseph Francisca-Nava di Boxtife, bom in 
Catania, Archdiocese of Catania, July 23, 1846; created 
and pul)]ished Cardinal of the title of SS. Giovanni e 
Paulo in the Consistorv of June 19, 1899; Archbishop of 
Catania. 
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Cardinal Januarius Port, 
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31. Francis Desideratus Mathieu, bom in Ein- 
ville, diocese of Xancy, May 28, 1839; created and pub-- 
lished Cardinal Priest of the title of Santa Sabina in the 

Consistorj' of June 19, 1899. 

32. Peter Respighi, bom in Bologna, Archdiocese of 
Bologna, on Sept. 22, 1843; created and published Cardinal 
Priest of the title of the SS. Quatro Coronati in the Consis- 
tor\^ of June 19, 1899; Vicar General of His Holiness, Pre- 
sident of the Congregation of the Apostolic Visit and 
Prefect of that of the Residence of Bishops. 

<^ Hj^ Hj^ 

33. AuGUSTiNUS RiCHELMY, bom in Turin, Nov. 29, 
1850; created and published Cardinal Priest of the title of 
San t^usebio in the Consistory of June 19, 1899; Arch- 
bishop of Turin. 

jfl^. Jo^^ ^JQ^h 



34. Alexander Sanminiatelli Zabarella, bom in 
Radicuml)oli, diocese of Volterra, Aug. 4, 1840; reserved /// 
pctio in the Consistory of June 19, '1899, ^.nd published in 
that of April 15, 1901, Cardinal Priest of the title of SS. 
Marcel ino e Pietro. 
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Cardinal Augustinus Richei 
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Cardinal Leo de Skhi 
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39. John Kniaz de Koziei^ko Puzyna, bom in Gwoz- 
(Iziec, Archdiocese of Lembcrg of the Latin rite, Sept. 13, 
1842; created and i)u])lished Cardinal Priest of the title of 
SS. \'itale, (ien-asio et Protasio, in the Consistory of April 
15, 1 901; Prince Bishop of Cracovia. 

4, 4, 4, 

40. Bartholomew Bacilieri, lx)m in Breonio, diocese 
of Wrona, March 27, 1842; created and published Cardinal 
Priest of the title of San Bartholomeo all' Isola; Bishop of 
Wrona. 

4, 4, 4, 

41. Ch^vrles Xocella, bom in Rome, Nov., 1826; cre- 
ated and published a Cardinal Priest of the title of San 
Callisto in the Consistory of June 22, 1903. 

^ ^ ^ 



42. Andrea Atuti, born in Rome, June 17, 1849; cre- 
ated and published Cardinal Priest in the Consistory of 
June 22, 1903; Pronuncio in Portugal. 
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Cakdinal Anuria A[t: 
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43. Emilius Taliani, lx)m in Montegallo, diocese of 
Ascoli Piceno, April 19, 1838; created and published Cardi- 
nal Priest in the Consistorj' of June 22, 1903; Pronuncio 
in Austria-Hungary. 

^ ^ ^ 

44. Benjamine Cavicchioni, bom in Veino, diocese 
of Viterbo, Dec. 27, 1836; created and published a Car- 
dinal Priest of the title of Santa Maria Ara Coeli in the 
Consistory of June 22, 1903. 

4, 4, 4, 

45. Sebastian Herrero y Espinosa de los Mon- 
TEROS, of the Oratory of Seville, bom in Jeres de la Fron- 
tera, Archdiocese of Seville, Jan. 29, 1823; created and 
pu])lished Cardinal Priest in the Consistory of June 22, 

1903- 

^ ^ ^ 

46. John Katschthaler, torn in Hippach, diocese of 
Brixen, May 20, 1832; created and pubHshed Cardinal 
Priest in the Consistory of June 22, 1903; Archbishop of 
Salzburg. 
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Cardinal John K. 
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47. Antony Hubert Fischer, bom in Ginlik, Arch- 
diocese of Cologne, May 30, 1840; created and published 
Cardinal Priest of the title of SS. Nereo e Achilleo; Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. 

4, ^ 4, 



ORDER OF CARDINAL DEACONS 

1. Louis Macchi, bom in Viterbo, March 3, 1832; 
created and published Cardinal Deacon in the Consistory 
of Feb. II, 1889; Titular of the first deaconry of Santa 
Maria in \'ia Lata, and hence Dean of the Order of the 
Cardinal Deacons; Secretary of Briefs, Grand Chancellor 
dei Ordini Elquestri Pontifici (Chancery of Papal Decora- 
tions), Aoostolic Administrator of the Abbey of Subiaco. 

4, 4, ^ 

2. Andrew Steinhuber, of the Jesuit Order, bom in 
Utllau, diocese of Passau, on Nov. 11, 1825; created and 
reserved in petto Cardinal Deacon in the Consistory of Jan. 
16, 1893, and published in that of March 18, 1894; Dean of 
St. Agatha alia Subburra, Prefect of the Congregation of the 
Index. 

^ ^ ^ 



3. Francis Segna, bom in Poggio Ginolfo, diocese of 
Marsi, Aug. 31, 1836; created and published Cardinal 
Deacon of the title of Santa Maria in Portico in the Consis- 
tory of May 18, 1894; Prefect of the Secret Archives of the 
\':itican. 
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Cabpinal Andrew Steinhubek, S.J> Cardinal Francis Segna 
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4. RvVFFAEL PiEROTTi, of thc Dominican Order, bom in 
Sorlxino del Wscovo, archdiocese of Lucca, Jan. i, 1836; 
created and published Cardinal Deacon of the title of SS. 
Cosmo e Damiano in the Consistory of Nov. 30, 1896. 

^ ^ 4^ 

5. J()Si:i>ii Calasastius \'ivf:s y Tuto, of the Capu- 
chin Order, Ijorn in San Andrea a Llevancras, diocese of 
Barcelona, Feb. 15, 1854: created and published Cardinal 
Deacon of the title of San Adriano in thc Consistory of June 
19, 1899. 

^ ^ 4, 

6. Francis of Sales della Volpe, lx)m in Ravenna, 
diocese of Imola, Dec. 24, 1844; created and resented in 
petto in the Consistory of June 19, 1899, and published 
Cardinal Deacon of Santa Maria in Aquiro in that of 

April 15, 1 90 1. 

^ ^ ^ 

7. Aloysil's 1'kipfj>i, Ijorn in Cardetto, Archdiocese 
of Reggio, Calaljria, June 21, 1836; created and pub- 
lished Cardinal Deacon of the title of Santa Maria in 
Dominica. 
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Cardinal Joseph Calasastil's Vives 

V Tito. O. M. Cap, 

(C'onftssor of His Holiness) 





AL Aloysius Tripepi 
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8. Felix Cavagxis, bom in Bordogna, diocese of Ber- 
gamo, Jan. 13, 1841 ; created and published Cardinal of the 
title of Santa Maria ad MartjTes, in the Consistory of April 
15, 1901. 

^ ^ ^ 

The following two Cardinal Priests were absent from 
the Conclave: 

Peter Jerome MiCHiVELAXGELO Celesia, of the Con- 
gregation of the Benedictines of Monte Cassino, bom in 
Palermo, Archdiocese of Palermo, Jan. 13, 1814; created 
and published Cardinal Priest of the title of San Marco 
in the Consistory of Xov. 10, 1884; Archbishop of Paler- 
mo, a])sent on account of teing on the high seas on his way 
to Rome. 

^ ^ ^ 

Patrick Francis Morax, bom at Leighlinbridge, di- 
ocese of Kildare, on Sept. 17, 1830; created and proclaimed 
Cardinal Priest of the title of St. Susanna in the Consis- 
tory of July 27, 1885; Archbishop of Sydney. 
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Cardinal Felix Cav 
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Cardinal Patrick Francis Mora; 
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The Sislinc Chajx'l, the majestic, rectangular Sanctuary enclosed 
in the \'atican Palace, constructed ])y order of Sixtus IV (DeUe Rovere) 
in 1473, after the design of Haccio or Hartholomew Pintelli, a Florentine 
Architect, was the place destined for the scrutiny in the election of the 
Pontiff. 

Its walls are decorated with frescoing, damask tapestry design, with 
the small azure coat of arms containing the golden oak, the coat of arms 
of the Delia Rovere family. On the principal feasts of the year they are 
covered with the tajx.'stries (arazzi) ordered by Lc*o X, and executed by 
the threat Raffael, which are now by the munificence of Leo XIII ex- 
I)osed in jj;lass cases in the hall of the Vatican Museum. These walls 
had more than once resounded with the applause given for a newly 
elected Pontiff, while the hymn of thanksgiving to God, who had gi\'en 
Christianity a new Pastor, ascended to the vaulting painted with 
masterly art by a Michelangelo, a Perugino and other Masters. 

The Chajx'l is divided into two parts. The lower is sejxirated from 
the ui)j)er by a Balustrade (called transenna) of pillars of Greek marble, 
ornamented with trimmings in antique style, and supporting eight 
marvellous candelabra from the upjxT. The upper part is the space 
reserved for the celebration of the Divine Mvsteries, while the lowTr is 
reserved for the use of the assisting public. In the upper part, or the 
Presbytery, at the base of the wall on which Michelangelo painted his 
marvellous fresco of the Last Judgment, is ercctcd an isolated altar cf 
white marble. To the left stands a small platform on which is erected 
the j)ontirical throne for the Poj)e when he assists at the functions. On 
the left is the trilnme (j)odio) or choir loft for the singers of the Sistine 
Cha|.)el. The j)avement of the Chapel is in varied marbles in imitation 
of mosaic. To adapt the Chaix^l to a voting-room after the Novendalia 
were finished, a wooden tloor was laid throughout the length of the 
Chapel uj) to the altar. This alone remained two steps above this 
temporary tloor. 

Along the two sides of the Cha])el were disposed sixty-four thrones 
or (baldachinos) covered with ])urple, with the exception cf one, /.e., 
that of Cardinal (jreglia, the Dean of the Sacred College. This was in 
green, he Ixing the only Cardinal created by Pius IX. 

It is customary to give to the thrones of those Cardinals created by 
the late Pope the purple color in sign of mourning, while the others 
created by his predecc^ssors adopt the green color. 

[120] 
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Before each throne was placed a table of about one yard in length, 
with a silver inkstand and all the paper necessary for writing, a pad of 
black leather with the arms of the Ap. Palace, a little candlestick, a 
box of matches and two sticks of red sealing-wax. 

The great table for the business of the election or the scrutinies 
stood in the middle of the Chapel; at a little distance stood four other 
small tables upon which the voting-papers were to be filled out. 

Before the marble altar was erected anotherof wood with a baldachino 
over it; in the inside of the baldachino was a tapestry representing the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost. 

Before this Altar on a table covered with red cloth were put the box 
which contained in three compartments for the different orders (Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons) little Ijallots with the carven name of each Car- 
dinal present; next a closed wooden 
urn, to be used eventually by the Car- 
dinals designated to receive the vote 
of any sick Cardinal, or those who 
for any reason were unable to leare 
their cells; further two packages of 
voting papers, one to be used for the 
first vote and the other for an eventual 
vote of "accessit" following at once the 
former; lastly, in the center, the great 
golden chalice, covered with a paten, 
into which the voting papers are dropped. 
On the morning of the first of Au- 
gust, all the Cardinals present in Con- 
clave assisted at Holy Mass, and re- 
ceived Holy Communion, humbly on 
their knees, in a circle around the altar. 
The Princes of the Church, one of 
whom was to have in a short time the 
high an<l great power to bind or loose in the name of the Redeemer, 
could not but recall to one's mind the scene of the Apostles surround- 
ing, at the last supper, Christ ever living in the Holy Eucharist. At half 
paftt nine they assembled for the first vote. 

Cardinal Sarto, seated between Cardinal Lecot and the Archbishop 
of Toledo, showed a serene countenance, and on those calm features 
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no one could notice a sign of any preoccupation, for he was so sure in his 
innermost heart of returning to his lagoons, once his high duty com- 
plied with, that, barring the sentiment of the grave responsibility of 
the duty to which he had to attend, certainly no other thought preoccu- 
pied him. Mgr. Riggi, Prefect of the Masters cf the Pontifical Cere- 
monies, called by name the Cardinals. Then Cardinal Cavagnis, the 
last, or Junior Cardinal Deacon, put sixty-two ballots in a purse of 
violet color, with the names of the Eminent Electors present, to draw foi- 
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The voting-paper used during the Conclave 



the three Infirmarians who were to go and receive the \otc of the sixty- 
third Colleague, the Cardinal Archbishop of Valence, ill in his cell. 

Then the Masters of Ceremony passed to each Cardinal the schedule 
for his vote, lighted the candle and, after ever>' elector had filled and 
sealed his paper, and put the special stamp of the Cardinal Elector. 
adopted during the Conclave, upon it, the Elector then awaited the 
moment for depositing it in the Chalice. 

The Schedule which is used in voting for the Pontiff is identical in 
form with that in use for many years. It is divided in three parts: 
the upper part indicating in Latin the name of the Cardinal voting 

"Ego Cardinal ." The elector adds his own name, then, folding 
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that part, he sepals it with red wax, employing a peculiar seal, used for 
this occasion alone. On the part which is thus folded and sealed is 
stamix^d the word '^Ncmen/' When the schedule is opened, the name 
thus written is en the back of the voting-form. 

In the middle of the schedule are printed the words **Eligo in vSum- 

mum Pontificem R. Dominum Card " (I elect as Sovereign Pontiff 

Rev. Lord Cardinal ). 

Here the Elector writes the name oi the one he wishes to elect as Pope. 

On the lower side of the space the Cardinal puts a sign and the motto 
of his choice, ordinarily taken from Holy Scripture, which senses to 
control his vote. If this part of the schedule is folded in symmetn^ 
with the upjKT part and sealed, there appears, on the folding part, the 
word Sii^na, which is likewise* printed on the back. 

Thus on the schedule nothing is seen but the name of the Cardinal 
Candidate; that of the voting Cardinal is opened and read only for 
the verification of the votes; that of the successful Candidate is alwavs 
ope'ned, for if he should have voted for himself, the election would Ix* 
annulled, and declared void, since in this election the preferred is not 
to seek for honors, but to expect the designation by God, according to 
the words of Christ to the Apostles: Ego clegi vos (I have elected you). 
Nor, as in other elections, is a majority sufficient, but two-thirds of the 
votes, constituting a quasi-unanimity, are requisite in this system. 

In the last Conclave there were sixty-three Cardinals present, hence, 
a valid election required forty- two votes. The preparation of the voting- 
papers, the extraction of the scrutators and the infirmarians, the filling 
up of the voting-[)apers, constitute what is called *'Ante-Scrutinio" 
(preparation for voting). 

When this is done, all who are not Electors have to leave the Chapel 
and the Cardinals alone remain. Then, after the door is closed, a \iolet 
curtain is drawn over it, so as to prevent any outsider from getting a look 
into the Chapel. The solemn moment of voting begins. 

The Cardinals leave their thrones, one bv one, in order of seniority, 
they approach the altar on which the Chalice destined to receive their 
votes is placed. The Scrutators vote first, and then the two seniors 
take their place, right and left, on the Altar, to watch over the w^ork of 
voting. 

One 1)v one the Cardinals advanced, bowed to the Altar and the 
Scrutators, and knelt f(;r a short 'prayer; then every one, before dropping 
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his vote into the Chalice, pronounced the following oath *'Tcstor Chris- 
tum Dominum qui me judicaturus est, me eligere quern secundum Deum 
judico eligi debere et quod idem in acceptum pra^stabo." (I take Christ 
who is to judge me as my witness that I elect him whom in God I judge 
ought to te elected and this I will also obser\T in the vote of access.) 

Then he drops his vote into the Chalice. 

It is easy to }x?rceive the deep gravity of this oath, pronounced in face 
of the fresco representing the last terrible judgment of ISIichelangelo. 
We know of no human act of election which could have a more impres- 
sive character of solemnity and simctiiy. 

WTiiie this ceremony was proceeding the three Cardinal Infirmarians, 
having voted immediately after the Cardinal Dean, went to the Cell 
to receive the vote of the invalid Spanish Cardinal, and, returning, they 
consigned to the Scrutators the sealed box containing the vote, hese 
latter opened it and held it up to the assembly Ixfore placing it in the 
chalice with the others. Then began the count of the votes. 

Cardinal Rampolla, designated by lot to be the first scrutator, took 
the chalice from the Altar, put it on the table before him, shook the 
Chalice to mix the voting papers, and then emptied them upon the 
paten. He then counted them to assure himself that their number 
corresponded to that of the Electors, and thereupon dropped them into 
a smaller chaHce. 

Then he took them up one by one and, after having shown them to 
the two other co-Scrutators, read the names aloud. The first name 
pronounced was that of Cardinal Gotti, Prefect of the Propaganda. 

Everv Cardinal had before him a list of his colleagues so that he ould 
follow the voting operation and mark the different names. 

WTien the last voting-paper was read, the result was proclaimed in 
the usual form: the Most Reverend Cardinal X. X. had suffrages X^. X. 
(Reverend, primus Cardinal X. X. habuit suffragia X. X.). 

Thus, in the first sitting of the morning of the first of August, 

Cardinar Rampolla received 24 votes 

Cardinal Gotti 17 

Cardinal Sarto 5 

Cardinal Serafino \'anutelli 4 

Cardinal Oreglia 2 

Cardinal Capecellatro 2 

Cardinal Di Pietro 2 " 
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Cardinal A^liardi i vote 

Cardinal Ferrata i " 

Cardinal Cassctta i " 

(\irdinal Portanova i ** 

Cardinal Richelmy i 

Cardinal Segna i 



44 



44 



Total 62 votes 

None of the alx)vc had therefore received a sufficient number of 
votes for the nomination in this direct Scrutiny. 

The voting-papers, filed on a little silk cord by a needle, remained 
on the table, the Cardinals waiting for the second voting or supple- 
mentary act called post scriitinium, kno\ATi by the name of voto d^accesso. 

Whenever this system is adopted, everything proceeds in the same 
manner as above, except that the voting-paper or schedule used, although 
under the same form as in the first operation, with the same divisions 
and of the siime color, bears instead of the word Eligo^ that of Acccdo. 
The oath is not rej)eated, for the act is considered but as a complemen- 
tary one of the preceding; and, indeed, in this manner of voting, the 
Electors do not proceed to a new designation of Candidates, but are 
permitted only to declare that, having voted in the first scrutiny for one 
Candidate, they are now resolved to transfer their vote to another, who 
has received votes already in the first ballot. They and they alone, 
put on their schedule, after the word accedo, the name of that Cardinal 
to whom they wish to give their vote, now, while all those who were in 
the first scrutiny unfavorable to him, or who do not intend to give him 
their second vote, write after the word accedo that of Nemini, main- 
taining thus their first vote unchanged and unaltered. 

As it is clear, this vote of ^^accesso" reposes on the principle that the 
Elector gives his vote to a candidate for whom in the first operation he 
did not vote, thus increasing his number and chances: it is nearly the 
same as what is called in the modem election language of foreign nations 
^Mjalloting.'' 

No one may in this second case vote for a Candidate who in the first 
scrutinv has received no vote. And finallv, it is essential that the acces- 
sory schedule Ix'ar the seal, mark, inside number, and motto similar 
to those which the Elector used in the preceding vote. A schedule of 
accession not corresponding to the first of the same elector in the direct 
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ballot would have to be annulled. The verification is made by opening the 
lower fold of the second voting paper, on which the motto is written. 

The purpose of this second method of voting is to hasten the elec- 
tion by diminishing the number of useless ballotings, while on the other 
hand, as is easily seen, it favors the election of the candidate who has 
received the greatest number of votes in the first scrutiny. 

In the Conclave before that of Leo XIII, this method of an accessory 
vote was always used. 

In 1846, for instance, at the election of Pius IX, the three first direct 
ballots were followed by a scrutiny of accedo: in the fourth, Cardinal 
Mastai, having received in the direct scrutiny thirty-six votes, two more 
than the majority, the accedo became useless. In 1878, no accessory 
scrutiny followed the first balloting, in which Cardinal Pecci received 
twenty-three votes. Cardinal Bilio seven, and divers other Cardinals 
four or five, since the first ballot was annulled for the reason that certain 
voting-papers were irregularly sealed. In the second direct scrutiny, 
Cardinal Pecci received twenty-six votes, while Cardinals Bilio and 
Monaco remained with four votes respectively ; this second balloting was 
followed by an accedo, the only one of that Conclave, which brought 
twelve new votes to Pecci, bringing up his votes to thirty-eiglit. 

The next and third ballot having brought at once forty-four votes to 
Cardinal Pecci, and hence three more than the majority required, he 
was declared to be elected Pope. 

In the election of Pius X, this form of ballot, although canonical and 
in accordance with the Apostolic Constitution, even if certainly not of 
the simplest, was not used. For when the first scrutiny was over, and 
Cardinal Cavagnis asked of the Dean whether the Accessory vote was 
to be prepared, Cardinal Oregha replied that he did not think it oppor- 
tune, as it was a question of a method in which errors and surprises 
were very easy. 

As none of the Cardinal Electors insisted on demanding the accesse, 
the next balloting was indited for the afternoon. Then the doors of the 
Sistine Chapel were reopened and, while the Eminent Cardinals returned 
slowly to their cells, the First Master of Ceremonies received the voting 
schedules from the Scrutators, to destroy them by fire. He carried them, 
under the inspection of Cardinal Cavagnis, to a little room to the left 
of the entrance of the Chapel, and threw them into a stove erected there 
and serving for that purpose alone. 
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On the Piazza of St. Peter's an enormous crowd expected "/-a Sju- 
VMlii" wliicli served as the public epilogue of what had taken place 
secretly within the Conclave. 

Twice a day, nearly always at the same hours, about ek'\"cn in the 
morninj; and six in the evening, the immense Piazza was crowded with 
people, while on the loggia of the palace and the Colonnade which 
remained outside of the enclosure, a multitude of prelates, diplomats, 
nobles and distinguished persons of all nationalities and high Roman 







Tlif viptiiin-|i;i|n'r fur the st-cond ballot, called "Accessit," which by order of the 
< ■;iimTlfn<.;<i was not iillowtd in the Conclave of 1903 

SiKiety, Iof>ked with an-xious eyes toward the windows of the Sistinc 
Chapel, whence a long chimney of zinc rose toward the heavens. The 
smoke arising from this chimney tells the issue of the balloting. It is 
called ''La Sfumata," has its story al.so, and was used whether the Con- 
clave was held in the Qiiirinal or the Vatican. The simple burning of 
fifty ()r sixty v{)ling-pa])ers will certainly not produce sufficient smoke 
b> make it noticeable. 

But as the people were anxious in their desire to know whether 
the Pope was elected at the end of the two daily ballotings. it was 
di'cidcd to adt! some smoke- prm hieing material to the little fire: a few 
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handfuls of damp straw in case of no flection, while if the election had 
taken place voting-papers were to be burned without the straw. By llie 
density of the smoke, the anxious and expectant spirits Ix'forc the pal- 
ace of the Conclave could judge whether the election had taken place. 

In the Vatican the burning of the voting-papers was first done with- 
in the Sistine Chapel, but it was noticed that the frequent reproducing 
of such smoke damaged the fresco of Michelangelo, and recourse had 




«ds returning home after the Sfumata 



to be taken to a common stove, into which the schedules were thrown 
with or without the straw. The chimney of this stove, rising above the sec- 
ond floor of the Pontifical Palace, was quite visible from the Piazza. 

While, after the Sfumata, the crowd with noisy demon.st rat ions 
abandoned the Piazza and the outside loggias of the \';itican. within 
all proceeded according to the order set and with much lran(|uillity. 

Between the voting sessions and their dinner, the Cardinals were 
free, and this time was employed for visits, and holding little meetings 
among those who knew one another. 
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The greater numlxr of the Cardinals took dinner in their respective 
cells. About twenty, however, preferred to dine and have supper in 
common. They u.sed for this purpose a small dining-room prepared in 
one of the halls of the first loggia. The Concla\ists dined together 
in the Lapidary Museum. During the scrutiny they were bound to 
remain in the Ducal Hall, in readiness to answer any call of their 
Cardinal patrons, while the Masters of Ceremonies were assembled 
in the Royal Hall (Sala Rcgia), but the one and the other spent 
the long hours at the windows left open, and peered dov^m upon the 
people covering the immense square, or looked upward to the chimney 
and waited for the Sfumata. The ardent and lively manifestations 
of public life, with its uproar, however, did not pass into that tranquil 
asylum of |x*ace. 

One of the Cardinals is reix)rted to have said: "The moral physi- 
ognomy of the Conclave can in no manner be compared to that of a 
political-election caucus. The cells of the Cardinals were not disturbed 
by lively contentions, violent polemics, subtile insinuations or perfid- 
ious calumnies.'* 

The Electors, with the serenity of a spirit conscious of doing right, 
endeavored to elect the most worthy as Head of the Church, and he 
who had the greatest likelihood of success supplicated with tears in 
his eyes his Colleagues not to name him, putting aside the honor of the 
Pontifical throne as a Calvary, and looking upon the dignity as a Cross 
too heavv for him to Ixnir. 

The Electoral College resembled an Ecclesiastical retreat, with 
Cardinals instead of priests, and with election sessions instead of medi- 
tations or sermons. Perhaps the only difference between the Conclave 
and the Retreat was that the Cardinals, after celebrating Holy Mass 
in the Pauline Chajxl, or in the improvised private oratories, assisted 
by their conclavists, remained longer than usual in thanksgiving and 
prayer. Before returning to the act of balloting they came once more 
to the Blessed Sacrament to invoke light, and during the day and at the 
fall of niglit, one saw them walking up and down the galleries, reciting 
the Rosary. During the moments of their community life, at dinner or 
at friendly gatherings, one neither could nor would perceive the least trace 
of human passion or unlxcoming frivolity. 

At the second scrutiny in the afternoon of August ist, everything 
proceeded as in the* morning. The voting was as follows: 
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Cardinal Rampolla 28 votes 

Cardinal Gotti 17 *^ 

Cardinal Sarto 10 

Cardinal Richelmv 2 

Cardinal Capecellatro 2 

Cardinal Serafino Vanutelli i vote 

Cardinal Segna i 
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Cardinal Sarto, on leaving the Chapel, was approached by one of 
his Eminent friends, who called his attention to the fact of his having 
had five votes more than in the morning. 

''I ho{x?," answered the Patriarch, *'that to-morrow nobody will 
think of me anv more. To-dav it was a mistake. Well, one can under- 
stand thev do not know me.'' 

And he went to his cell, less tranquil at heart than at first, but per- 
suaded that nothing would detach him from his Ix^loved W^nice. 

Thus ended the first dav of the Conclave. The crowds which had 
filled the Piazza and the multitude which had gathered around the 
Blessed Sacrament solemnly exposed all day in St. Peter's, to pray for 
the election of the new Pontiff, slowly dispersed, filled with but one 
thought and having but one subject of conversation : the Pope. 

On the following day, Sunday, August 2d, the Plenary Indulgence 
for the Portiuncola was to be gained. 

The Pauline Chapel, being the parish church of the Vatican, 
enjoys the privilege of the Franciscan churches. After parochial 
Mass, celebrated by the sub-sacristan for the employees and ser- 
vants of the Conclave, the Blessed Sacrament was solemnly exposed 
for the (lay. And all throughout that day the Cha[x*l was filled 
with people: Cardinals, concla vistas, prelates, functionaries of ever}' 
grade, servants and butlers, mingled indiscriminately in the same 
humble and devout duty of prayer. For the Cardinals the order of the 
day was the same as on the preceding, except that, having celebrated 
Mass, they did not receive Communion in a body during the Mass of 
the Holv Ghost. 

In the Sistine Chapel the ceremonies of the ante-scrutiny were also 
the same. 

While this was going on, however, and his colleagues were preparing 
their voting-papers, Cardinal John Kniaz de Kozoelsko Puzina, Bishop 
of Cracovia, communicated to the august assembly that the Austrian 
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Crown intended to use the right of veto in an eventual election of Car- 
dinal Rampolla. 

Several pericxlicals and newspapers, especially those antagonistic 
to the Holy See, with more or less exactness related the manner in which 
this deplorable incident took place, as they likewise have more or less 
correctly reported the Latin declaration of the Austrian Cardinal as 
well as the few and no])le words of the late Secretary of State of Leo XIII, 
who, not moved by any ambition for the high charge, could well afford 
to protest vigorously against the attempted violation of the liberty of 
the Church, more than against the personal offence offered to himself 
by this act of Austria. He who writes these pages knows perfectly 
well with what reserve such a delicate episode, concerning which noth- 
ing has lx*cn written officially, has to be treated. 

For the sake of history, it is certainly strange that the European 
Press and the officious news-agencies had already announced this event, 
nearly as it afterward took place, Ixfore the death of Pope Leo XIII. 
A newspaper of Bologna, noted for its anti-Catholic spirit, had, for 
instance, in its numlxT of Friday, 17th or i8th of July, 1903, published 
a despatch from A'ienna dated the i6th of July, in which, among other 
particulars, the following words apjx^ared: ** . . . the action of the 
Austrio-Hungarian Government is directed exclusively against an 
eventual election of Cardinal Rampolla, against whom, from the epoch 
of the Kulturkampf in Hungary down to the affair of St. Jerome in 
Rome, the grievances of the Austrian Government have accumulated. 
It is asserted that the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Goluchowski, 
is considered a [)ersonal enemy of Cardinal Rampolla. The execution 
of its intentions has Ixen confided bv the Austrian Government to Car- 
dinal Puzina. ... It is Ijeyond doubt that Austria will use her right 
of veto.'' 

The limits im[>()sed uix)n us in these pages do not permit us to dis- 
cuss as amply as we should like the question of the pretensions on which 
the three crowns of Austria, France and Spain base their right of ex- 
clusion and of veto in the Conclave. 

Certainly once more was verified what St. Ambrose long ago 
deplored in a letter to his sister Marsellina (XX. 23): Veteri jure a 
saccrdotihus douata impcria, non usurpata : d vulgo diet quod impera- 
torcs Sacerdotiiim jnagis optavcrini, qiiam impcriuni Sacerdos. (**By 
ancient right empires were the gifts of the priesthood, which in its turn 
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never usurped any; and it can be stated that commonly emperors desire 
more of the priests than priests of the empire.'') 

It was therefore not alone Decius, the Roman Emperor, who attempted 
to interfere with the Pope, as is clear from his fifty-fifth letter to St. 
Cyprian in which he states that he would not suffer any other man in 
Rome to assume the title and authority of a Pontiff. But when, and as 
soon as, peace was made between Church and State, and this latter had 
become Christian, the election of a Pope assumed at once a very special 
importance for the emperors, who showed soon the unfortunate incli- 
nation of the mighty ones of this world to intermeddle, more or less, 
in the affairs of the Church. 

Hence the election of the Pope became often the field on which prac- 
tically and juridically the State tried to affirm its supremacy, and thus 
gradually was introduced the so-called vote of exclusion, which was 
exercised afterward materially and formally. 

The material or indirect exclusion was especially employed in the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century, and the princes gave ordinarily 
instructions in secret to a Cardinal in their confidence, who was to 
endeavor to influence a determined number of votes, and, in this manner, 
prevent the election of a person not acceptable to his government. To 
obtain such an end it was sufficient to collect more than one-third of the 
suffrages, since the election of any candidate became impossible if more 
than one-third of the Cardinals voted against him. As is seen, the ex- 
clusion brought about in this way depended on the work and ability 
of one Cardinal. 

The formal exclusion, on the contrary, begins to betray itself in the 
eighteenth century, and obtains its effect independently of the numerical 
force of the parties, but solely out of regard to the will and the authority 
of the Sovereign, who officially notified and declared the exclusion of a 
certain candidate. 

The courts of Austria, France, and Spain, arrogating to themselves, 
especially about this time, a right which came from the toleration of the 
indirect exclusion, commissioned formally a Cardinal, who declared 
himself to be the representative of one of the respective Crowns, to pro- 
nounce its veto against the elevation to the Pontifical Chair of a Subject, 
Cardinal or otherwise, not agreeable to the Sovereign of any of the three 
States. 

The exclusion was manifested either at the door of the Chapel, in 
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which the scrutiny was held, or notified to the Cardinals in their respect- 
ive cells, or communicated to the Cardinal-Dean of the Sacred College 
by voice or by writing. This latter, in his turn, brought it to the knowl- 
edge of all the Eminent Electors. 

From the fact that the formal exclusion had its effect independently 
of the number of electors, many considered it as a special prerogative 
of a particular Crown. It was, furthermore, perceived that the exclusion 
proclaimed by a Crown was sufficient to eliminate a candidacy, and this 
with the acquiescence of the Sacred College. Thus this claim assumed 
the juridical form of a right, or at least a legitimately acquired prinlege. 

It must, however, be noted, that it would be ver}^ difficult, indeed, 
to determine when the custom of fact became a right, as the one is of 
the same date of origin as the other. 

However this may be, the practice must have risen from a regime 
of a close union between Church and State. Notwithstanding his- 
torical vicissitudes, the principle of a policy of good understanding and 
concord between the two powers has always dominated the views of 
the Papacy. Hence it must not be wondered at that the Cardinals 
called upon to elect the Universal Pastor did take into account a 
veto, in times when King and people vied w^ith each other in showing 
their devotion to the Vicar of Christ. But from such a custom to the 
establishment of an habitual right of veto there is a great distance. 

For nobodv can denv that the exclusion, be it even in the smallest 
measure, limits the liberty of the Electors. Now% against this dimi- 
nution of liberty and against the introduction of outside influence in the 
election of the Popes, the Sovereign Pontiffs have always and loudly 
protested, even those elected in Conclaves where the right of exclusion 
was exercised bv the Powers. 

Pius IV (Medici) has laid down the principles of the Codex of the 
Conclave, and from his election Saegmuller dates the real origin of 
the veto, since Ferdinand II of Spain openly commanded the Spanish 
Cardinals to exclude from the Pontifical See Cardinal Gonzaga of Man- 
tua. In his Bull In elcgcndis he ordered and strongly admonished 
the Cardinals in casting their vote to pay attention only to the grandeur 
of their office, and to remove from their souls all influence of artifice, 
fraud, faction, or passion (as Principiun Sdciilorum interccssionibtis, 
cetcrisqiic miindanis rcspectibus minimc attcntis, sed solum Deum pro 
ocidis habentcs, sese pure, libcre, sincere, quicte, et pacifice gerere debeant), 
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And, given the incidents which characterized the election of this 
Pope, his words have a precise sense, condemning as they do every 
direct or indirect intervention of the lay power in the election of a Pope. 
His disapproval could refer only to the veto, for on this point alone the 
interference of the Courts in the Conclave had manifested itself. Pius 
IV could allude to nothing else, knowing too well what had happened in 
the Conclave from which he came out a Pope. That Conclave had 
lasted four months, because France and Spain had divided the Eminent 
Electors into two parties. 

Nor is the Bull yElerni Pairis of Gregory XV of less weight against 
the Veto. In it, without mentioning the lay power, but with evident 
allusion to this interference, he condemns all electoral influence. 

Clement XII likewise did not fail to protest against the interference 
of the Governments in the election of the Popes, which he did in his 
Bull Apostolatus Officiwn, as well as in the regulations written on the 
24th of December, 1733, to be obser\^ed during the Conclave. To pass 
over what subsequent Popes legislated on this point, it will suffice to 
record what Pius IX established. 

In the Bull In Hac sublimit already mentioned, and regarding the 
election to the Pontificate, he states openly that it must be carried out 
with the exclusion and entire removal of all lay intervention of whatever 
grade or condition. 

We have already referred above, when giving the history of che Con- 
clave (page 60) to the precise words on the same subject contained in 
the Bull {Licet per Apostolicas) by which Pius IX reconfirms all 
the injunctions against the right of veto, published already in his Bull 
Cansulturi, of the loth of October, 1877. 

From all these dispositions it evidently results that all governmental 
intervention in the election of a Pope is excluded. Hence we conclude 
that since the right of veto is wanting in all the essential elements for 
a juridical existence, its actual existence is but the outcome of an abusive 
custom. 

Cardinal Wiseman therefore justly remarks that the veto possessed 
by the three Catholic Powers is a privilege in use more by a show of 
force than by formal recognition, since it was never bestowed, not even 
as a grace, nor did it, Hke other conventional privileges, have a corre- 
sponding benefit which the State might bestow upon the Church. Hence, 
whenever the use of it was tolerated on the basis of convenience and 
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prudence, and in order not to compromise greater interests, it was a 
tolerance only for the prevention of greater evils. 

On the other hand, the foundation on which the so-called convention 
seems to be based, in other words, the union between Church and State, 
to-day no longer exists, since the Governments of our times no longer 
profess the ancient Catholic sentiments; on the contrary, they are openly 
and perfectly anti-sectarian, while the legislatures, which direct the 
different nations, have become exclusively laical, that is to say, practi- 
cally atheistic ; and this, on the principle of a rigorous separation between 
Church and State. 

The interference on the part of the three so-called Catholic Gk)v- 
emments is therefore at least an anachronism. Be this as it may, even 
under different forms, the veto weighed heavily upon the issue of the 
Conclave. These verv Governments were never deceived as to its 
prohibitive force. Even in such times the most expert of diplomats 
exercising the power of veto made it known that the power of the Prince 
commissioning him was not sufficient to give the weight of law to this 
exclusion, nor did he imagine that he could thus actually annul the 
election of any given candidate. 

The liberty of the Electors remained therefore intact; they were free 
to elect even the very candidate excluded, since the veto has not the 
force of annulling the election, but only of rendering the Electors respon- 
sible for pernicious consequences. 

How and why Cardinal Puzina, in announcing his veto, should for- 
get all this, history will explain in its time. It may be that he believed 
he could diminish the importance and entity of his veto by announcing 
a communication modo ojjicioso, i.e., in an official name; he might 
have thought only of rendering a service to his old schoolmate and inti- 
mate friend, the Minister for Foreign AfTairs of Austria, Count Golu- 
chowski, who had pressed him ver}^ much indeed to make the desires of 
the Emperor known to his colleagues, when all the other Austrian Car- 
dinals are said to have refused. 

Inasmuch as the events within the Conclave have become known 
outside, it may be stated that the incident, as it is called, took place on 
the following day. While the Cardinals were occupied in preparing 
their schedules for the voting, they at first did not understand what 
Cardinal Puzina desired, nor did they pay proper heed to his sayings. 
After having in vain presented his protest to the Cardinal Camerlengo, 
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and, after this latter's refusal, to the Secretary of the Conclave, who 
likewise refused to accept it, he rose on this Sunday morning and read 
out the following note: 

"Honori mihi ad hoc officium jussu altissimo vocatus, humillime rogare Vestram 
Eminentiam prout Decanum Sacri Collegii eminentissimorum Sacra? Romanx* 
Ecclesia: Cardinalium et Camerarium S. R. E. ut ad notitiam suam percipiat idque 
notificare modo officioso velit, nomine et auctoritate Suae Majestatis Apostoiicae 
Francisci Josephi, Imperatoris Austrian et Regis Hungarian, jure et privilegio antiquo 
uti volentis, veto exclusionis contra Eminentissimum Dominum meum Cardinalem 
Marianum Rampolla del Tindaro. 

"Roma;, 2 Augusti, 1903. 

" J. Card. Puzina." 

" I consider it an honor to have been called upon by highest command to discharge 
this commission, to inform your Eminence as the Dean of the Sacred College of the 
Eminent Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church and Camerlengo of the same H. R. 
Church, so that your Eminence may become cognizant of, and deign to notify in an 
official manner, in the name and by the authority of his Apostolic Majesty Francis 
Joseph, Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary, that he wishes to use the old 
rights and privileges of the veto of exclusion against his Eminence Cardinal 
Mariano Rampolla del Tindaro. 

"Rome, August 2, 1903. 

[Signed] "J. Card. Puzina." 

As soon as the Cardinal had read this document the Eminent Camer- 
lengo rose and said that the Communication could not be accepted by 
the Conclave either officially or even informally, and that no account 
whatsoever would be taken thereof. 

He was followed at once by Cardinal Rampolla, who, calm and col- 
lected, betraying not a particle of emotion, spoke as follows: ^'I regret 
that a serious attempt has been made in the matter of a pontifical election 
against the liberty of the Church and the dignity of the Sacred College 
by a lay power, and therefore I protest energetically against it. As 
far as my humble person is concerned, I declare that nothing more 
honorable nor more pleasing to me could have happened." Certainly 
the Bishop of Cracovia did not imagine that his words would find so 
little sympathy with his Colleagues, that he would, in the following 
scrutiny, receive from the Sacred College a clear and definite answer, 
that, as the only result of his interference, he would but hasten the end 
of the Conclave, and infuse new and vigorous life into the candidacy 
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of Cardinal Sarto. In the scrutiny of the afternoon following the vote, 
Cardinal Rampolla received thirty votes, while he had received but 
twenty-eight in the morning. Thus the vote rallied his supporters 
with greater cnerg}' and firmness around him who had thus been banned. 
With this si)len(lid vote the Sacred College proclaimed its protest against 
the use of the obsolete veto, reaffirming solemnly their belief in the prin- 
ciple of liberty for the papal election. 

Austria could recognize at once the effect of its mistaken step, and 
those who assembled on the siime evening in the drawing-rooms of the 
Austrian Emlxissy to the Papal Court might draw their conclusions on 
the imi)ression made by the vote, nor could they conceal from themselves 
the gravity of their failure: 

The voting of this afternoon of the 2d of August was: 

Cardinal Rampolla 30 votes 

Cardinal Sarto 24 '* 

Cardinal Gotti 3 

Cardinal Oreglia 2 



It 
Cardinal Di Pietro 2 " 



Cardinal Capecellalro i vote 

Total 62 votes 

In the last vote of the Sunday, the Patriarch of Venice had obtained 
already twenty-four votes. Even without the inopportune interference 
of his Apostolic Majesty, the votes concentrated upon Cardinal Sarto 
with increasing favor, and the more the humble man tried to escape 
the honorable burden, the more the Eminent Cardinals insisted upon 
his election as Pontiff. But the E^lectors did not anticipate having to 
contend against such great humility, and having their chosen one repeat 
to them continually: 'T am not worthy! I am incapable! Forget me!" 
Those ^'.Iio saw him at this time, at the foot of the altar, suppliant, his 
face wet with tears, expressing in all his person the immense mental 
agony which oppressed him, they alone can say how much the thought 
of his possible and inevitable election alarmed and dismayed him. 
He wished to declare puljlicly to the Conclave that he would not 
accept on any account the high office. 

On the other hand, the Cardinals who were most intimate with him 
attempted to console him. To concjuer his resistance, these his. friends 
appealed to his conscience, saying that it was his duty to God and the 
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Church to accept, and telling him again and again, that he could not 
resist the will of God thus manifested, — he who, throughout all his 
life, had been an admirable example of full and entire submission to the 
will cf the Lord. 

** Return to Venice, if you think best,'* they said to him, '' but you will 
go with your soul torn with remorse, persecuting you unto death.'' Car- 
dinal Sarto could answer to such insisting counsels that the responsibility 
seemed too great for him, while the others replied that the responsibility 
of a refusal would be greater still ; and to his objections that he was too 
weak in health and must soon die, the answer was: '^ Apply the phrase 
of Caiphas: It is better that one die for the welfare of all.'' 

Pale, trembling, and bathed in tears, the predestined seemed like 
a lamb led to the altar of sacrifice. The more he neared the Supreme 
Pontificate, the more he besought his Colleagues in the name of God 
to desist from electing him, as being entirely unworthy of the high 
office. It was especially this humble opinion of himself, says Cardinal 
Fischer, Archbishop of Cologne, in his beautiful Pastoral on the election, 
which made him appear in the eyes of the Electors the more worthy to 
become the Vicar of Him who for ourselves humbled Himself so as to 
become our Servant, and by this indicated to His representatives the 
path to be followed, if they wished to be like unto Him. 

And our owti Cardinal Gibbons declared that these protestations of 
humility and wisdom procured for him more and more the favor of the 
Conclave. " His words," he added, " made him rise more in our estimation 
than his past works and than all that was said of him by those who knew 
him." The election now was proceeding rapidly toward its close. 

The scrutiny of Monday, the third of August, showed increasing 
favor toward Cardinal Sarto. In the morning the votes were as follows: 

Cardinal Sarto 27 votes 

Cardinal Rampolla 24 '* 

Cardinal Gotti 6 '' 

Cardinal Oreglia i vote 

Cardinal Capecellatro 

Cardinal Prisco 

Cardinal Di Pietro 

White or blank voting-pap)er 



»( 



n 



Total 62 voles 
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Notwithstanding this result, Cardinal Sarto endeavored, even )^t, 
to resist, and it was but a few minutes before the Cardinals assembled 
for the afternoon vote, that Cardinal SatoUi was able to declare that the 
Patriarch of \'cnicc left his election entirely to Divine Providence. WTien 
the result of this afternoon's vote was declared, the candidates stood 
as follows: 



Canlinal Sarto 35 votes 

Canlinal Rampolla 16 ** 

Cardinal Gotli 7 ** 

Cardinal Oreglia 2 " 

Cardinal Cai)ecellalro i vote 

Blank I " 

Total 62 votes 

Thus at last Cardinal Sarto was compelled to resign himself and to 
bow his head to the clear will of God. 

His election to the Papacy was now certain ; on the next day, the feast 
of St. Dominic, the Patriarch of the burning torch, the ignis ardens, or 
lighted fire, was to shine on the head of the Church. 

However strictly and rigorously the secret of the scrutiny was main- 
tained in the Conclave, the impending nomination of the Pope was 
intuitively suspected, and, in some manner, outside the Conclave its 
end was looked for. 

The lively anxiety for the final scrutiny increased, and became acute; 
so much so that when the Cardinal Electors assembled on this morning 
for the voting operation, the Masters of Ceremonies and Conclavistas 
pressed around them, as if desirous to read in their faces the announce- 
ment of the great event. 

All passed as usual, but when the Cardinal Patriarch of Venice 
crossed the threshold of the Sistine Chapel, all looked upon a pale, sad, 
depressed man, his eyes swollen with the night's weeping; his face, 
which long habit had rendered full of cheerfulness and serenity, now 
showed, more from emotion than from the previous sleepless night, how 
terribly preoccupied he was at the approach of this solemn moment. 

In this last scrutiny, the lots fell upon Cardinal Cassetta, Mathieu 
and Martinelli, as scrutators. Once more the Electors pronounced the 
oath to choose from among themselves the most worthy, and then pro- 
ceeded to the vote. 
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The large golden chalice received all the suflFrages. Then began the 
reading of the schedules and one after the other, for fifty times, the his- 
torical chapel re-echoed the words of the consecrated formula: **I 
elect as Sovereign Pontiff my most Reverend Lord, the Cardinal Joseph 
Sarto." 

The Patriarch of Venice had not only acquired the majority of two- 
thirds of the votes, but had nearly reached unanimity. For the voting 
stood as follows: 

Cardinal Sarto 50 votes (elected) 

Cardinal Rampolla 10 '' 

Cardinal Gotti 2 " 

Total 62 votes 

Three Cardinal Revisers, Richard, Manara, and Delia Volpc, cer- 
tifying to the exactness of those figures, opened the voting-paper of 
Cardinal Sarto, countersigned with the winged lion of St. Mark and 
the motto Pax Vobis (Peace be to you), to ascertain that he had not 
voted for himself, and, at eleven o'clock precisely, when these operations 
were finished, the venerable Archbishop of Paris, the eldest of the three 
revisers, proclaimed to the Cardinal Electors that the vote was valid. 
The Patriarch of Venice was elected Sovereign Pontiff. 

All the Cardinals abandoned their places and surrounded the throne 
of the elected, who stood motionless and in tears. Then Cardinal 
Oreglia, Dean of the Sacred College, approached, accompanied by 
Cardinals Netto and Macchi, heads of the two orders of priests and dea- 
cons, and read from the Ceremonial, addressing the Cardinal Patriarch 
of Venice, the ritual demand: Acceptasne electionem de tc Cananice 
factam in Summum Pantificefn? ("Do you accept the canonical election 
which makes you the Sovereign Pontiff?'') 

This moment was solemn, the honor and the burden offered so heavy 
that Saints and persons full of experience, wisdom and energy, have 
been so much overwhelmed as not to find words at their command, and 
although Cardinal Sarto was now prepared for the sacrifice, nevertheless 
he, too, found it difficult to answer. Great beads of perspiration mingled 
with his abundant tears, and he scarcely seemed able to support himself. 
The Cardinals in their turn were also greatly moved. After a few mo- 
ments of silence, his lips uttered the words of Jesus in the Garden of 
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Gethscmanc, ''Let this chalice pass from me. Nevertheless, not as I 
will but as Thou Wilt." 

This was, however, not the official answer, and hence the Cardinal 
Dean repeated the formula. Accepto in crucem ("I accept it as a Cross"). 
he replied and, turning to the Cardinals nearest to himself, he added, 
"I hojx? you will help me to carr}^ it." 

Cardinal Oreglia then asked him what name he wished to assume, 
and the newly elected answered : In meniariam Pantificum sanctorum 
quorum patrocinio maxime indigeo^ ct illorem qui ultimis pnecipue 
tcmporihus persecutiones in Ecclesium et in Ipsos iUatas strenue pertu- 
lerunt, vocabor Pius. 

(''In memory of the holy Pontiffs, whose protection I greatly need, and 
esjx?cially in memory of those who in these latter times have strenuousfy 
endured the jxTsecutions against the Church and themselves, I wiD 
be called Pius.") 

For one moment the Pope had remained in doubt about the name 
to assume, thinking to adopt that of Benedict (X\^ in memory of Blessed 
Benedict (XI) (Nicholas Boccasini), 1303-04, also of Trevisian origin, 
who during his government of the Church had tried to give peace to Chris- 
tianity without violating justice, after the troubled days of Boniface 
Vm, during which the Holy See had been harassed from all sides. 

He preferred, ultimately, to choose the name of Pius, a name which 
likewise recalled to him ver}' dear memories: St. Pius I (140-155), bom 
in Aquileia, from which city the Patriarchate of Venice was translated; 
Pius n (Piccolomini), 1458-64, who had preached the Crusade in 
Mantua and had strenuously defended the triple crown against the inva^ 
sion of the Crescent; Pius III (1503), the opponent of Cesar Borgia; 
Pius I\^ (Medici, 1559-65), of Milan, uncle to St. Charles Boriomeo; 
Pius \^ (Ghislcri, 1566-72), the last of the Canonized Popes, who had 
come to Wnice to consign the sword to the Doge on his departure for 
Le])anto; Pius \\ (1775-99). the victim of the great French Revolution; 
Pius \'1I (1800-23), the restorer of order, and triumphant over Napoleon; 
Pius \'III (1829-30), the enemy of the Sectarians and of freemasonry; 
Pius IX (1S46-78), the Pope who had opened the door of the Sanc- 
tuary to Sarto by granting him the necessary dispensation required 
Ix'causc lie was not then of the canonical age for the priesthood. As 
soon as the newh' elected had assumed his name the Conclave was at an 
end, and the widowed Church had a new head in the person of Pius X. 
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The Pontifical Masters of Ceremonies were called into the Sistine 
Chapel by Mgr. Merry del Val, Secretary of the Sacred College, who 
had entered the Chapel as soon as the vote was declared valid, on the 
result of the Scrutiny having been proclaimed again. The baldachinos 
over the seats of the Cardinals were at once lowered, their Sovereign 
jurisdiction having ceased now and passed into the hands of the newly 
elected. The only baldachino remaining up was that of the newly elected 
Pope. When the legal act of the election had been read, at w^hich Mgr. 
Merr}' del Val and the Masters of Ceremonies, Marzolini and Ciocci, 
acted as witnesses, the Pontiff, still filled with emotion, was rather 
assisted than conducted into a little room, situated at the right of the 
altar, covered with tajx^stry of red damask, to assume the white papal 
cassock. As is well known, three different-sized cassocks, one for a 
tall jxTson, the other for a medium-sized and the third for a small person, 
are prepared. For Sarto, the medium size was chosen, and his Concla\ista 
Bressan, with the ser\'ant Gomati, and the Masters of Ceremonies, 
helped him chanj^e his Cardinal's red robe for the white cassock of the 
Pontiff. 

A little while after\vard, Pius X appeared in the costume of the 
Solemn Pontifical audiences, with rochetto, mozzetta and the red stole, 
taking his place in an armchair on the step of the altar where already 
the scrutators were standing. 

All the Cardinals came to bend their knees, in sign of their homage 
and olxdience, and to kiss the hand and cheek of the new Pope, which 
first act is officially called the first veneration (adaraiio). Pius X, 
although still moved, showed amidst the flowing tears a sign of his usual 
smile, and returned the kiss of jxace to those who had laid upon him 
so heavy a rcsix)nsibility. The faces of the Cardinals, on the con- 
trary, l)etrayed their <j;reat religious joy. Apparently, they were con- 
vinced that tliey were giving the Church a Pope who would nobly main- 
tain the duties of this high office in the present difficult circumstances. 
They were convinced that the one whom they elected was the chosen 
of the Holy ( jhost, so frequently invoked by them for light and guidance. 
Thereupon Cardinal Oreglia, as Camerlengo, put on the finger of the 
new Pope the Fisherman's Ring, which the Holy Father handed over 
to the Prefect of the Masters of Ceremonies, Mgr. Roggi, to have the 
papal coat of arms engraved upon it. 

The first Cardinal to leave the Sistine Chapel a/ter the election was 
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Cardinal Langcnieux, Archbishop of Reims, who announced what had 
occurred to the assembled Conclavists, and they, in their turn, received 
the news with f^reat ai){)lause and cheering. After these formalities. 
Cardinal Macchi, first Senior Deacon, left the Chapel to announce the 
hai)py event to the crowd on the Piazza of St. Peter's. 

Preceded by the Papal Cross carried by a Master of Ceremonies, 
and f(jll()wed by the Conclavists, he approached the balcony which is 
alx)ve the central j^ate leading into the vestibule of St. Peter's. 

A sky full of light and gladness, such as is common to Rome, formed 
a rich and fitting kickground to the mar\'ellous dome of the Tuscan 
artist, the centre of this scene. The great fountains cast up their spray, 
which si)arkled like silver in the brilliant sunlight. The crowds had taken 
refuge in the shadow of the tall obelisk and along the colonnades. 

As the time went on, the feeling of expectation seemed to be passed 
from one jxTson to another, and, at last, l^ecame painful in its intensity. 
There was a general movement toward the steps leading to the platform 
of the Basilica. 

The jx'ople no l(jnger fixed their eyes on the long and narrow iron 
tulx^ whence the escajx* of the white smoke denoted that a new Pope 
had Ixen made. Thev now watched the officials who came forth on the 
top of the Cok)nnade in full-dress uniform, and who gaw to their friends 
in the crowd Ixlow signs indicating what Cardinal had been chosen 
for the Pontificate. Some signed a great S in the air, others, with their 
second and third fingers, made the mention of cutting with scissors, and 
others again mimicked the act of sewing: all this to express the name of 
Sarto (tailor). 

The interest now centered on the windows opening on the balcony. 
There was a tremulous murmur of voices as the people pressed under 
the balcony; tlie expectation was at its keenest when the window was 
opened. 

Four employees of the Floreri covered the balustrade with a great 
white drapery, lx)rdered with red velvet, and having in the centre the 
well-known coat of arms of Pius IX: the six stripes of silver and the 
two rami)ant lions. 

Cardinal Macchi appeared on the balcony. The great mass of 
pco])le found relief in a burst of applause: hats were removed, all at 
once a great hush fell upon the crowd; the sun seemed to bum no longer; 
one could hear distinctly the short, sharj) orders of the oflScers in 
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command of the Italian troops: "Present arms!" From the hcij];ht of 
the balcony the Cardinal (twice interrupted) pronounced the celebrated 
formula : 

'\lnmailio vobis gaudtum magnum: habemus Papain Emhicniissi- 
mitm ct Rcverendissimuni Cardinalem Josephum Sarto, qui sibi iiomcn 
imposuit Pitim Decitnum." A first outburst of applause interrupted 
for the moment the proclamation as the name of the Cardinal Sarto was 
pronounced. It was followed by renewed acclamations at thu announce- 
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ment of the name of Pius, chosen by the new Pope, and, while the tx-lls 
of St. Peter's rang out joyously, their sound was almost deadened by 
the cheers of the multitude who cried "Pius!" "Long live Pius Tenth!"' 
And now the bells from innumerable belfries of Rome responded to those 
of the Basilica, and carried the glad tidings to all the inhabitants of the 
City and beyond its walls. 

Then, at a sign from those who surrounded the Cardinals, the multi- 
tude rushed into the Basilica. Not fewer than 30.000 jK-oplc hurried 
fonvard. Meanwhile the cortege which had accompanied Cardinal 
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Macchi had re-cntcrcd the vestibule. Ordinarily, after the proclama- 
tion, the newly elected Pontiflf takes some hours of rest in his apartment, 
and only shows himself to the people in the afternoon. Pius X, however, 
wished to exercise the first function of his divine ministry and to bless 
the jx^ople at once. He knew their ardent expectation, and desired to 
meet it promjjtly, even before he received the Ambassadors of the Powers 
and the great ones of the world, who were waiting at the closed gates 
of the Conclave. This was the inspiration of one who felt with the people, 
as he had risen from among them. The bells of the Churches of Rome 
were still ringing when he left the Sistine Chapel to go to the interior 
loggia of St. Peter's. The procession, with the Papal Cross at its head, 
was composed of the Clerics in scTvice, the officials of the Conclave and 
the Cardinals, followed by the Pojx* on foot. Pius X advanced to the 
ojx^n window to ])Iess the people, who were spread out like an agitated sea 
Ixneath him, and filled all the aisles as far as the altar of the confession. 

There, like so many golden stars, burned the ninet}^-five lamps at 
the tomb of Peter, and to its right, the bronze statue of the same Apostle 
with his u[)Iifted hand seemed to bless, together with his new successor, 
the applauding children of the Church. And then, the Ritual before 
him, and his high, vibrating voice still filled with emotion, Pius X pro- 
nounced the formula of the Benediction, the first he imparted t>6i et 
Orbi (to the Holy City and to the world). 

It is a moment of ineffable enthusiasm w^hich will remain forever 
indelibly fixed in the mmds of those present. The universal response, 
^^\mcn'' was accompanied by tears, and then broke forth a new 
applause and an incessant ''Eviva" to the Pope. 

For one instant, j)ale and disturbed, the Pontiff stood gazing do\Mi 
upon that mass of {x.»()j)le hailing his name, making gestures to them to 
cease. Finally, he made once more the sign of the Cross and then 
retired. The guns from the heights of Monte Maria at that moment 
fired the middav signal. 

( )n his way to the cell which he occupied during the Conclave, and 
in which he wished to remain for a few days, the Pontiff desired to em- 
brace the Cardinal Archbishop of Valence, who, on account of heart 
disease, had been obliged to keep to his bed, and had received the last 
rites of the Church. 

To permit him to be assisted by one of his confidants, the doors of 
the Conclave, as is the custom in case of extreme necessity, had been 
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opened on Sunday, August 2d, and Mgr. Martin Perez, Canon of the 
Cathedral of Valence and Secretary Chancellor of the Archdiocese, 
had been allowed to enter the Conclave. At its end, the invalid Cardinal, 
although somewhat better, was not yet out of danger. 

He occupied Cell 54 in the Consistory Hall and thither the Pope went 
accompanied by Cardinals Gotti, Sanminiatelli and Satolli. Comforting 
with kind words the sick man and giving the Apostolic benediction, 
he said, *'As a first Grace, the new Pope will ask God to restore you to 
health, and to let you return to your See/' The sick Cardinal was much 
moved bv this paternal and charitable act and was untiring in relating 
to those who surrounded him the great affability and goodness of the 
Pope. When he was a little better, Pius X, deviating from the usual 
custom, placed on his head privately the Cardinal's hat, which he had 
as yet not received, having been created Cardinal in the last Consistory 
held by Leo XHI on the 25th of June, 1903. After his return to his 
diocese, where his zeal and apostolic activity had procured for him the 
affection of his people and great popularity with his countr}Tnen, he 
died in November, 1903. 

The Pope then retired to his cell and his next act was to telegraph 
to his sisters and the Clergy of Venice, notifying them of his election. 
Thus Pius X began his Pontificate by an act of Charity and one of 
aflFection. He expressed all his regret for that beautiful Venice he 
loved so well, where he was so much beloved, and which he would 
see no more, and in his lonely cell he may have passed in review those 
happy days spent on the "lagune,'' and prepared for the lonely and soli- 
tary life henceforth to be spent inside the Vatican walls. At five p.m., 
after a little repose, he gave audience to Mons. Merry del Val, who dur- 
ing the Conclave, as Secretary of the Consistorial, had with great pru- 
dence and delicate tact filled his difiicult post. One of the first acts of 
Pius X was to nominate him Pro-Secretary of State, certainly a very 
great distinction, but well deserved. After a little luncheon, though he 
scarcely touched the food, he received other persons, showing himself 
indefatigable, but very precise and clear in his views, even in these dis- 
turbed and exciting moments. 

The enclosure of the Conclave was as yet observed, and, before 
separating, the Cardinals paid the second act of homage, called the 
second Veneration. His Holiness, therefore, left his cell at 5 p.m., 
escorted by Swiss Guards and a detachment of Noble Guards, accom- 
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panied by the College of the Pontifical Masters of Ceremonies, by Mgr. 
Merry del Val and Mons. John Bressan, his Conclavista, whom the 
Pope had at once nominated his first private chaplain dc numero. 

After a short prayer, kneeling at the faldistorio, the Pope again sat 
on the platform of the altar, and, in Pontifical vestments and mitre, the 
falda being held by two apostolic prothonotaries. Cardinals Macclii and 
Steinhuber of the order of Deacons, at his side, he admitted the Car- 
dinals to the act of reverence. 

After this, Mons. Cagiano Azevedo, Majordomo, and Prince Chigi, 
Marshal of Holy Church, together with the latter's two sons, Louis and 
Francis, entered the Sistine Chapel. The 
Majordomo, having professed his sentiments 
of devotion, was admitted to the kissing of 
the foot. 

Likewise the Prince Marshal, reiterating 
the declaration of fidelity and submission 
which he promised to maintain undefiled to 
the end of his life, was with his sons admit- 
ted to the same ceremony. 

The Pope, accepting with benevolence 

these filial protestations, thanked the Prince 

for all he had done for the Custody of the 

. Conclave. Then Mgr. Bisleti, whom the 

Pope, in recognition of his great services 

rendered to his Predecessor, had reconfirmed Master of the Chamber, 
was admitted to the Presence of the Holy Father, as also the Command- 
ing Officers of the different Vatican Corps, and the officers and emplojoes 
of the Conclave. 

After the return of Pius X to his rooms at 6 p.m., the solemn opening 
of the enclosure of the Conclave took place, as recorded in an act of the 
College of Prothonotaries, bearing the date of August 4, 1903. 

By superior disposition, without the intervention of the Dean of the 
Prothonotaries, a small door had already been opened to let those per- 
sons pass who had not been confined in Conclave and who had assisted 
at this second pragmatical veneration. The traditional ceremony of 
the opening took place at that hour. It was performed from the outside 
by the Governor and the Marshal of the Conclave, and, from the inside, by 
Mons. Merry del Val, assisted by the Pontifical Masters of Ceremonies. 
[■SI] 
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Then tlu- courtyard of St. Damasus, where the workmen hastened 
to tear down the pro\i3ional divisions, filled rapidly with auriages, and 
thf Cardinals with their suites began to leave the Vatican Palace. 

(Iradually the scene of the Conclave began to be deserted, and, cer- 
tainly, the leave-taking of every Cardinal occasioned a new pain to the 
alTectionute heart of Pius X. He also had desired to return to his belo%-ed 
\'enice, but divine Providence had otherwise detennined, and he was 
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not to see again the silent Canals and the vast horizon so familiEr to 
him, where, beyond the poetical lagoons, the sun rise" on the free and 
open sea. 

Of all his Colleagues he was the only one to remain and to become 
once more the prisoner of the unfortunate circumstances \t4iich have 
created an unhappy position for the Head of the Church. 

He had been obliged on that morning, on accepting the Papacy, 
to break the spiritual union tx;tween him and the Church of Venice, 
and to espouse the cause of the Universal Church in the sad times of a 
growing persecution, which had spread over her, and amid the rising 
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dark clouds of a terrible storm that was soon to break over one of the 
best and noblest parts of the Church, which, in times gone by, had been 
the greatest support of the Papacy, and which, on account of its fidelity 
and loyalty to the Chair of Peter had merited the proud title of "Eldest 
daughter of the Church." 

While the telegraph flashes the good tidings of the Papal election 
all over the civilized world, he, the new Pope, shut up in his Palace, 
took his place at the helm of the bark of Peter, to guide it successfully 
amid the turmoil and excitement of the twentieth century, imtil it 
shall please Divine Providence to call him to his reward and to summon 
a new hand to the direction of the ship. 

And a guarantee for a successful course will be the life of the new 
Pope himself, who, a son of the people, and risen from them, possesses 
all the qualities and gifts requisite for the guidance of the Church in 
this early dawn of the new century. 

That this is not a vain expectation, nor a hope likely to prove falla- 
cious, will be shown by the sketch of the life of Joseph Sarto, who on 
this day ascended the throne of Peter imder the name of Pius X. 
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PIUS X IN AUGUST. 1903 



CHAPTER I 
The Youthful Days of Sarto 

Origin and Birthplace, Early Days, Yoi th and 

Elementary Training 

When on the morning of August 4, 1903, the news was flaslied along 
the wires that Cardmal Joseph Sarto was elected to the chair of Peter, 
little was known among the peoples of the world as to the family from 
which he sprang, or the place of his birth. Riese, a neat and jjjraceful 
little country village of about 3,000 souls, all vigorous farmers, was, until 
that day, unheard of outside Venctia. Here in the midst of the Province 
of Treviso, among the fields of the Venetian plain, made fertile by the 
waters of the Piave and the Brentana, stood the cradle of Pius X. Leav- 
ing Venice in the direction of Verona, you reach it from the station of 
Castel-franco, of which district it forms a borough, like the neighlx)ring 
sections of Valla, Poggiana and Spinea. Its approach is l)y a broad, 
level road bordered by rows of plane-trees, which give it the appearance 
of a long and graceful avenue. On either side is a fertile country clothed 
with vigorous vegetation, and dotted with little towns in all the array 
of verdure and wildflowers. The village nestles in a grove of olive and 
orange trees at the base of Mount Asola. To the west Mt. Graj)po 
rises wild and bleak, to a height of 5,337 feet, while in the east the clear 
outlines of the Alps give a vaporous background to the scene. The 
traveler arri\ing at Riese, passing its dwellings, scattered here and there, 
sheltered and almost hidden away amid the luxuriant foliage, is not 
usually aware that he has arrived at his destination until becomes upon 
the pointed tower of the Parish Church rising high and slender in the 
limpid air. The pubHc square of the village \\ith its well in the centre 
is a fitting terminus to the tree-lined road. It contains the villa of 
Count Venier and the Parish Church, opposite which lies a large 
stretch of rural landscape, flanked by pretty white cottages with their 
flower and kitchen gardens. The village can lay claim to considerable 
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antiquity; yet it was little known in the history of the feudal wars waged 
in medieval times between the lords and barons of the surrounding 
country. In the records of the thirteenth century it was known as Res- 






The Villa of Count Vt-i 



cium or Rexium, from the castle of the noble Trevisian family of the 
Riescs. It is first mentioned in a document of Irmenj^ard, the daughter 
of Louis II, enfeoffing one of her vassals with the feof-fami of "Rese," 
in the year 878. It is likely, however, that the origin of Kicse was 




Villa Monaco in Ricse 



in the Roman times, according to an archaeological opinion favored by 
the discovery, in 1730, of the remains of an old Roman villa, and widely 
discussed in the scientific circles of the \"enetian province. The con- 
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elusion come to was that the to\^■n was founded in the year 176 B.C. 
when the consul ^niilus Lepidus united Cremona with Aquileia by 
the Via Positimia. in order to strengthen the Roman domination in 
these [Kirts. 

The house of the De Ricse — to whose munificence is most likely due 
the valuable paintinf: of the Epousals of Our Lady by Tintoretto in 




from tlie court house 



the Parish Church— Ix-rame extinct alx>ut the v-ear 1510, like so many 
illustrious families in that rcfjion. 

Riise was ]>nmd of this noble house and its varied fortunes; proud 
also uf llu- fact that it was the birthplace of Cardinal Jacopo Monaco, 
who had filled imixirtant <lij)lomatic missions in the first half of the last 
cenlurv, an<l had Km an illustrious jjredccessor of Joseph Sarto as 
Patriarch of Wnice. Vet not even these names could have brought 
the modes! little villaj,v, almost lost at the foot of the Trevisian Alps, 
to thu notice, not only of Italy, init of all the world, and made it the goal 
of journalist and tiaveler from the ends of the earth; this, indeed, it 
f «6r] 
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owes to tlif fact that here was Iwm on June 2. 18,^5. Joseph Sarto, now 
Pc)[)e Pius X, and that here still dwell his relatives, in circumstances 
mtxicst and humble. 

Usually the lives of great men are written after their death, and thus 
the distance of time dims the vision of their early years, which the bio^'- 
raphcr passes over as of little importance, since posterity judges the value 
of men by the deeds of their mature and public life. 

It is otherwise in the case of the Pope; for not only bis spiritual 
children, but the world at large, is anxious to learn something of the youth 
and earlier life of the new occupant 
of the Pontitical Throne. We are 
living in democratic times when the 
dns of the nobility are l»aring 
terrible fruit, and when all the bar- 
riers for the separation of class from 
class are falling to jiieces. Thus it is 
a source of pleasure to the ordinary 
men of the world to know that one 
from their owti ranks has Ix'cn raised 
to the lofty height of the Pa[>al 
throne. The fortunes of Joseph 
Sarto, the son of a humlile lalx)rer, 
excited uni\-ersal interest. It was 
long since the Church had looked 
upon a Pontiff who, like Si.ttus \", i . . . t; . 

could speak without reser\'c of his tik- pci ",-'•; i.n.uur 

lowly origin, and who could dare to 

gather around him, amid the splendors of Rome, the dear imcs of liis early 
days, clad though they were in the simple peasant's dress of tiieir native 
villages. The places of trust and dignity so l<mg held by Joseph 
Sarto in his native country gave to his admirers sulTicient opjxtrtunity 
to gather data whence to reconstruct the ston,- of his humltle origin and 
of his early youth. 

The Sartos, although not long residing at Riese. can still tnia- tlieir 
name through some generations past. They pn)lKibIy Ixlongvil to the 
neighboring Villa Estenso, whence they came to Riese when the grand- 
father of the Pope, another Joseph Sarto, was ap|W)inted to the olVice of 
borough-messenger. They were, therefore, not of the farming class 
[■63 I 
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but were rather of the order of men of business, who carry on the trans- 
actions between one market and another. The mother of the future 
Pojx'. Margaret Sanson, was but a country sempstress when she married 
John Baptist Sarto. The latter, the father of the Pope, was one of three 
sons of a former Joseph Sarto, and his successor in the office of mes- 




The family of Mr. John B. Parolin. the Pope's brother-in-law 

senger of tlie borough. From this union eight children were born: 
two sons. Joseph, the future Pontiff, and Angelo, at present postmaster 
at Lc Grazie. near Mantua; and six girls, Rosa (bom 1838), Teresa 
(1840). Maria (1S42). Antonia (1844). Luica (1846), and Anna (1848). 
Of these Rnsii. Maria and Anna remained single and followed their 
brother Joseph from the time he became parish-priest until his elevation 
[164I 
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Rosa, Maria, and Anna, unmarried sisters ol the f 
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to the Papal Chair. Teresa marricci the proprietor of the Tavern of 
the "Two Swords" in Riesc, John li. Parolin, the happy father of nine 
chikirc-n. one of whom. Mgr. J. B. Parolin, is to-day pastor of Possagno 
in the (Uocosf of Treviso. Possagno was the birthplace of the Sculptor 
Cannva. Anothtr sister. Antonia, married the tailor of Salzano, and 
of ihtir five children their daughter Lucy married the Sacristan of Sal- 
zano, (hirin*; the verj- time that Joseph Sarto was pastor of that place. 




hpriest of Piissagno, nephei 



( )n Ixith paternal and maternal sides, therefore, his forefathers were 
of the lowly working class, the women displa}'ing all the qualities of 
i^uod mothers, if married: or, if not, giving willing aid in the homestead, 
or in the dwellings of brothers or imcles unmarried like themselves- 
So it was, indeed, when Pope Pius X himself provided a home for his 
three unmarried sisters in Rome that he might enjoy, at times, through 
their companionship, the comforts of family life. These good ladies 
are admired for the gentle purit\' and humility reflected from their every 
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feature. They retain even to-day their primitive simplicity of character 
and the modest habits which have never yielded to feelings of pride in the 
presence of the dignities and rapid promotions that have followed their 
illustrious brother during his career. Nay, it is true, that even in his last 
sublime honor, when he was elevated to the Supreme Pontificate, far from 
rejoicing, they were rather disheartened and filled with pain and regret. 

A long term of life was not uncommon in the Sarto family. The 
grandfather of Pius X died at the age of seventy-nine, his father at sixty, 




aJici his mother at eighty-one. His Holiness at the present writing is 
seventy-one, so that he had reached his si.xty-ninth year at the time of his 
elevation to the Papacy. Coming, therefore, from so long-li\cd a stock, 
the wish Ad multos annos ! with which the world greeted him on the day 
of his coronation is in a fair way of realization, according to the ordinary 
indications of human nature. He came to the Pontifical throne at the 
same age as Joachim Pecci; and thus when we realize his splendid 
physical health and the brightness of his disposition, we may well hope 
that, like his predecessor, he will yet sec the years of Peter. 
[167I 
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The Sartos were also a family in which children abounded. It was 
thus not without design of Divine Providence that the child of parents 
who could look with satisfaction upon a numerous offspring was ele- 
vated to a i^ost of such sublime imix)rtance, especially in these days, 
when many, in disregard of the evangelical precepts, look upon a large 
familv rather as a calamitv than as a benediction. 

The Sartos were of lowly origin, a fact that must be regarded as a 
particular dispensiition of Providence for the instruction of the faithful 
in the Church. Coming from the ranks of the workers, Joseph passed 
through all the grades of the ecclesiastical hierarchy to be elevated to 
the Pontificate by an assembly composed for the most part of men of 
n()])le Ijlood, yet which was in its very essence and development demo- 
cratic. In this it was like the divine Church herself, the church of the 
pe()i)le, which chooses her head without distinction of birth, thus signal- 
izing her lowly origin in the Carpenter's Son of Nazareth and in the poor 
fishermen of Galilee. 

In these clays of heated social discussion, of the proletariats and their 
revendications more or less legitimate, and of popular movements toward 
a more rational conception of life, often forgetting that its true conception 
is formulated from the Christian ideal, the guidance and inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost has turned the eyes of the world toward the throne of 
Peter. There it rests uix)n the figure of the simple and ascetic pastor 
of souls, as upon the answer to many a question, decisive and significant 
to all the faithful. He is the true representative of the working classes, 
encouraging tliem to Ixi^tter as they may their social conditions, while 
they should realize, at the same time, that this will depend not upon nega- 
tive destruction, Ijut u\Km iK)sitive co-ojx^ation with justice and equity, 
in solving the vexing proljlems that agitate our present society. 

It is an axiom of true civilization that home influences are one of the 
greatest educational factors in the making of a man. The German 
proverlj well says that 'Ulie young will twitter as their elders sing." It 
is certainly most true that his home surroundings exercised an immense 
influence in the moulding of the character of Joseph Sarto, and contrib- 
uted not a little to the sim])licity, in life and manner, of Pius X. 

In the l)aj)lisnial records of the Parish Church of Riese the parents 
of Pius X are U'gistered as jiroprietors, a title they might assume as 
possessors of a small house, with the little plot of land around it. The 
income for the sui)port of the household, however, came rather from the 
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salary of the father, the munificent sum of twenty cents a day accorded 
for his services as borough-messenger of the district. To this some- 
thing was added in the annual collection to which he was entitled, bring- 
ing him a certain amount of Indian com, oil or vegetables. These were 
the small means with which John Baptist Sarto reared his large family 
of eight children. Religious himself, he desired above all that his little 
{)nfs should early imljibe the principles of true Christianity. He tau^t 
them himsi'lf the first rudiments of the Faith. And ir all this he found 
Margaret, his wife, a zealous cooperator, who, amid all the cares and 
duties or her household, found time and means to add her little quota 
to the general funds of the family. Meagre as were the resources of a 




Baptismal record of Pivs X. photographed from the parish register 



countn- sempstress in those days, the good woman, through her economy 
and ]>ruden(e, was able at the death of her husband. May 4, 1852, to 
un<lertake the care of the eight children then entrusted to her. Joseph, 
then seventeen years of age, a student of philosophy at the Seminary of 
Padua, was called home to receive the blessing of his dying father. The 
need of a strong young hand like his to aid in the affairs of the household, 
now that it was dcpri\'ed of its head, was felt at once; but however 
(emitting might have been the thought of retaining the young Joseph 
in that capacity, the mother decided othervi^ise. He was to return to 
his Seminary, e\'en though such a resolution only imposed upon her 
greater sacrifices and liilx)rs. Here indeed was an exemplary mother, 
great in her love and affection for her children and especially for her 
first-bom, her dear Joseph, her "Bepi," as she delighted to call him, 
[.70] 
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hen later he wore the mitre of a Bishop. She looked with pride 
1 new step of his advancement, from Seminary to priesthood, 
en to the highest steps of ecclesiastical preferment ; but the licis- 

of her o\\Ti life ever remained the same ; she was always lalxjrious 
mble, nor could any of the glamour of his lofty dignities ever entice 

abandon the little village in which she lived and in which she 
I to close her weary eyes. 

vas a custom of Joseph Sarto, especially during the time of his 
al Hfe, to return to his paternal home at Riesc to spend a few 
I the company of his aged mother. These were meetings wherein 
lent souls found sweetness in the outpourings of mutual affection, 




I ted his old home 



; retaining ever through all the necessities of her life the serene 
stic simplicity of her spirit; the other, refined, indeed, by the 
f religion, close study and wide experience, bringing to her a 
owing with the loftiest sentiments. She who had so long known 
■it and had urged it onward to its best endeavors, looked forward 
e little visits with longing. It was always a sad disappointment 
when the busy life of her son called him away all too soon to his 
istical labors. On a certain occasion he filled the mother's heart 
>y when, on entering her little home, he announced proudly that 
to stay with her until the end of that month. The happiness of 
xl lady was, however, rudely shattered when, at the end of two 
ji ui^nt call hurried him back to his post of duty. We can thus 
I'-il 
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understand litiw this love of Mgr. Sarto for his widowed parent con- 
stituted one (if tlie lenderest conscjlations of his life and served as a ctm- 
stant impulse to the noblest of efforts. 

Many characteristic anecdotes and cunous episodes, now and then 
pul)lishe(t by the ixriocUcal press, display the gentle and affectionate 
soul (if the Pontiff, and sen'e by their descriptions of his intimate charac- 
ter to make him Ix'tter known and appreciated. 

'I'his pious lady had the rare privilege of assisting at the Consistory 
of July 12, 1893. wherein her beloved son received the Cardinal's hat 
from the hands of Leo XIII, to whom he had the happiness of present- 
ing her. 

.After this liappy event the will of God did not permit her long to en- 
joy the affectionate companionship of her great son. In October of the 
same year, he \isited her for the last time. On the 2d of the following 
February. 1894. she died Ixfore Cardinal Sarto had time to hurry to her 
bedside, a terriljlc blow, indeed, for the son, and one from which he did 
not soon rec(ner. In her little nllage of Riese she sleeps, and against 
the wall near her last resting-place is 
set an unpretentious tombstone bearing 
the inscription : 

" Margaret Sanson, Exemplary Wife, Sagadous 
Woman, Incomparable Mother, Deprived of her 
Beloved Husband, May 4, 1852. Amidst Alter- 
n.itiiins (if Pain and Joy, Re.Mgned and gentle, in 
a. Cbristi.in manner, with Mas<.-uline Wisdom, she 
rt'ared her Children, and, on the second of Feb- 
nuin-, in her Eighty-firsI Year, she crowned with 
the lX-a(h of the Just a Life of Labor and Sacrifice. 

"In union with her dear relati\es, Joseph 
Oinl. Sarto. with his Brother and Sisters, prays 
for hiT Elcrnal Rest." 

Th,- i'..p,' s Ji.iihir There is no doubt that this short epi- 

taph composed by her great son, as well 
as the \'cneration in which he ever holds this noble woman, was well 
deserved. He luid many tniits in common with her. There were the 
same fieep, blue eyes, the same energetic features, the same snowy- 
hair covering the lofty foahead. There was, indeed, an almost perfect 
resemblance intellectually as well as physically. Her portrait in the 
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amplf garb of a peasant woman is thus one of the most fitting adorn- 
ments of the apartments of her worthy son. 

Before we leave this picture, one word more would not be amiss in 
regard to the home itself in which Joseph Sarto spc'nt his early days. 
He who visits Riese to-day, to look with reverence upon the scenes of 
the Pope's youth, should not pass idly by this little dwelling, equal in 
present importance to the near-by Parish Church in which he was bap- 
tized and celebrated his first Holy Mass. We can see everywhere the 
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memorials of a youth spent in the midst of a family in whicii simplicity 
reigned, together with piety and solid honesty. 

The homestead of the Sartos, recently repaired, stands near the Parish 
Church, where the road, narrowing a little, turns to the left. Small 
and unpretentious, it presents no features not in common with its 
neighbors. A kitchen garden and some beds of flowers surround it, 
giving it the appearance of a Carthusian's cell, and scenting the air with 
the i^erfume of flowers and foliage. It is a house of two stories with 
four windows on the ground iloor, and four on the story alnive. The 
['73 I 
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principal door, bearing the legend "No. 5," admits to a sort of comnKm 
room with a table in the centre. Thence by another door you enter the 
kitchen, oaxt the ch'mney-piece of which are placed some zinc candle- 
sticks and copper lamps. On a long shelf are arranged the china-ware, 
wliilc copper dishes, pans and other cooking utensils hang from the same 
wall, the whole presenting an aspect of busy life. Thence we enter a 
reception-room, not luxuriantly furnished, but sufficiently for the ordinary 
needs of a family; it contains two pictures, one of Joseph Sarto as Car- 




South view of the patenuil huiiie of Plus X 



dinal Patriarch of \'enice; the other of Pope Leo XIII, for whcan he 
liad a great veneration. 

Fnjm the kitchen a stairway leads to the first floor. Here are four 
rooms, of wliicli two, on the right and on the left, are of equal dimensions. 
That on the right scr^■cd as the bed-chamber of Joseph Sarto. It con- 
tains a Ixfl. a chest of drawers, surmounted by a crucifix, a wardrobe, 
a waslistand and three pictures. Of these one represents the Miraculous 
Mother and the Cliild. 

It A^as in the room connected with this other that the Pope was bora. 
Its furniture consists of a few chairs, arranged around the wall, and a 
[174] 
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picture of St. Francis. This little chamlx-r seems to exhale a vcr}' [x;r- 
fume of uplifted humility; into its quiet sweetness even the .sun itself 
is [K-rmitted to cast its rays only through the meshes of the clean white 
curtains. It is .silent and still; for he who was Ixim therein shall look 
upon it no more. 

The good relatives of the Pontiff, after the elevation of one of 
their own to the highest dignity in the Church, have continued as evtT 
in the simple tenor of their lives, and will, it is hojx-d, maintain this 




which Pivs X was l-jrri (Ricst) 



historical house in its actual state, as it was at the time of the election of 
their Don Bepi. It will be a tender memorial of the modest life led there 
by Joseph Sarto in his boyhood days. It will Ix' a Ix'autiful testimonial 
of i)eacc and meditation and of those cons|)icuous virtues which made 
their possessor worthy of his elevation to the Supreme Pontificate. 

A few steps from the old homestead stands the dwelling of the neph- 
ews and grandnephews of the Pope. This is the Restaurant and Tavern 
of the Two Swords, with its deix'ndencies and its lK)wling green. Still 
farther on, the sons of J. B. Panilin keep their hav-and-oat store. One 
of these sons married the schoolmistress of the village, a lady much 
[■7SJ 
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beloved by the inhabitants from the fact that she could so well unite 
with the instruction of the mind the education of the heart, a fiactOT of 




The Mayor of R 



Bpeala before the hotueln 



SO much importance in forming true Christians and honest citizens; that 
influence of Religion, indeed, %%'hich is the only real ptotectian of home 
and country. 

(■76! 
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B^ore the visitor leaves the birthplace of Pope Pius X, he will pause 
a few nmnaits in the Parish Church, dedicated to St. Matthew, with its 
bclfrv, baronial in style, and presenting in a less artistic way ^mething 




'Ebe hoctdry of The Two Swordi, in Riese, the buainess place 
of the Pope's brother-in-law, Hr. Parolin 

of tiie ^^>earance of the Campanile of St. Mark's in Venice. It contains 
an altari»ece, already alluded to, representing the "Espousals of Mary," 
a work of Tintoretto. 

" [ 177 1 
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In this Church, at the little stone font with its wooden cover, Joseph 
Sarto received the grace of Baptism; at its railings he was for the first 
time admittwt to the Banquet of that Lord whose Vicar on earth he was 
later to be. Hea- also he celebrated his first Mass. There were thus 
associations connected with this little Church that have caused it to lire 
constantly in the affections and memory of the Sovereign Pontiff. 




The font at which Pus X was baptized 



It lias rccci^"ed manj- restorations of late years, to which Pius X has 
large!}' contributed. Tlie fa-scfi of the ceiling represents the "Vocation 
of St. Matthew" by I.iiigi Serena of Treviso. The decorations are by 
Botlia and TinijRsta of the same place. Right and left of the High 
Allar two oil paintings depict those two sons of Riese of whom the little 
village is naturally proud. To the right an inscription recalls Cardinal 
[■78] 
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Jacopo Monaco, himself the son of a carpenter, and thus elevated from 
comparative poverty to the purple and dignity of the Cardinal Patriarch 
of Venice. On the left is another inscription in honor of Joseph Sarto, 
in the following words, composed by Mgr. Camavi, Arch-priest of 
Castelf ranco : 

"To Joseph Sarto, a son of this parish, who as Pastor of Salzano, as 
Canon of Treviso, as Administrator of the Diocese, sah' vacantc, made 
Bishop of Mantua in 1884, merited, like his compatriot Monaco, the 
sacred purple, and the Venetian Patriarchate in 1893, an honored and 
applauding country R. M. P." 

A quarter of an hour from Riese, in the midst of the fields, stands a 
little church, called that of "Our Lady of Cendrole,'' whose venerable tower 
built on Roman lines betrays its antiquity. Thither every year, abjut 
Easter time, the surrounding inhabitants came in pilgrimage. Thither, 
too, the little Sarto was wont to journey in company with his father. 
Often, however, he was seen to go there alone, and he would delight to 
kneel and pour out his boyish heart before the shrine of Our Lady. 
Even in later years, when Bishop or Cardinal, he never neglected, when 
visiting his home, to enter this little church and to pray at the feet of her 
at whose shrine, in his young days, he had so often laid all his needs and 
aspirations. And, when elevated to the Pontifical throne, in writing to 
the people of his native village, he begged them to rememlxr him, and 
to recommend him to Our Lady in this Sanctuary of the Cendrole. 

In his poor home the youthful days of Joseph Sarto were divided 
between elementary education and the little helps which a young boy, 
especially the first-bom, could give in relieving the family cares. Thus, 
after school hours, his time was spent in caring for his little brothers 
and sisters or in leading the cow out to the meadows. 

The elementary school, under the direction of its master, Francisco 
Gecherle, whose memory lives even yet in the hearts of the people of the 
town, had but two classes; and the whole course was comprised in the 
studies of reading and writing, with a few notions of arithmetic. 

Joseph, always very industrious and studious, carried away the 
premium at the end of every year, and distinguished himself among his 
companions by the alertness of his mind, his exemplary conduct and his 
unfailing attention. 

It seemed, however, at the end of his elementary-school days, as if 
all these brilliant qualities must be sacrificed to the growing needs of 
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the family. The father determined to make use of Joseph in labors 
which might add to his very slight income. Italy, it is true, oScrs 
relatively good facilities for higher education ; but it is also rich in statis- 
tics of an educated proletariat : and it may be that the practical mind 
of the father had come to the conclusion that his Joseph would fare 
better as a hard-uorking wage-earner than as one of tliose half -educated, 




or even Hljcrally educated do-nothings, unable to find emplojrment after 
all their yeans of study. 

In the mean time. Joseph, whose mind and heart were fixed upon a. 
high education, found an ally in the parish priest, who had admired not 
only the lad's talent but more than all his goodness of heart and his 
dcv(jtional piety, on which account he had admitted him among the 
choir-lx)ys of the Sanctuary. This good man, asasted by the school- 
ma.ster, represented the case eloquently to the father, pointing out what 
a misfortune it would be to sacrifice the brilliant qtialities of the boy. 
[i8o] 
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As a result of such intenention, it was decided that Joscpli should con- 
tinue his studies. The good pastor at once set to «'ork to prepare him 
for entrance into the Latin school at Castelfranco. It was also at this 
time, in 1846, that, under the careful instruction of this good priest, he 
was admitted to his first Holy Communion at Riese. The same ytar 
he was confirmed at Asola by Mgr. Sartori Canova, titular Bishop of 




The ruinfs of the old castle of Castelfranco 



Mindo and brother of the immortal Canova. Thus prepared, tlie Ixjy 
set out for the prosecution of his cla.ssical studies. 

Castelfranco is a quaint old town, media?val in ap[x^arancc and wfll 
presen'ed even to-day. Standing on the highroad wliich leads from 
Treviso to Asola, it is surrounded l)y an embattled fortification, and 
protected by a high tower erected in 1199. Its great menacing txistions 
and the ruins of its demolished walls, covered with clinging ivy, look 
do«-n upon the windings of the siher Musone. A large and graceful 
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square occupies the centre of the to\^^l, where the beautiful tower of the 
clock crowns the gate leading to the Castle of feudal times. 

The Cathedral is a building of the seventeenth century by the archi- 
tect Francisco Maria Preti of Castelfranco. It is rich in marbles, fres- 
coc\s and statues. Torelli, the master of Canova, is represented by an 
'* Assumption," while Giorgione, the great son of Castelfranco (bom 
1477; died 1511) lives in the Altarpiece of the High Altar. In this 
picture the painter lavishes all the delicacy of his Master, John Bellini, 
and the force and characteristic coloring of his scholar and emulator, 
Titian. It represents Our Lady seated upon a throne with the child 
in her arms. At the feet of the Blessed Virgin stand St. Liberale and 
St. Francis; in the background is a rural landscape extending to the sea. 
It was iK^fore this lovely painting that the young Joseph Sarto would 
often jjray on his frequent visits to this Cathedral during his school 
days, and it may Ix* that the martial figure of the holy warrior encased in 
his armor, and the features of the seraphic father, the saint of inex- 
haustible charity, awoke in the soul of the child the first promptings of 
that idea of a great restoration through Christianity, which, many ycBXS 
later, when exalted to the highest throne on earth, was to form the great 
effort of his pontificate. 

Castelfranco ix)ssesses also the beautiful church of the Piese, and 
some houses of antique design redolent of by-gone da3rs, of the days of 
rivalry between Castelfranco, ceded by the Scaligeri family to the Vene- 
tian republic in 1338, and the near-by Treviso, a rivalry which did not 
cease until the two cities were separated in 1736. 

Among the glories of Castelfranco, besides Giorgione, were the 
scientists Vincent Riccarti and David Spinelli. It was at this place, 
also, that the great battle of the 27th November, 1805, took place, when 
the French under General St. Cyr obliged the Austrians under de Rohan 
to surrender. 

This is the place, therefore, to which Joseph Sarto journeyed each 
(lay for the prosecution of his studies. It was a distance of seven miles 
which he covered twice each day, going to and fro, usually on foot, 
though sometimes on the back of a donkey which the father had bought 
for the use of his two sons. He was accompanied every day to school 
by his brother Angclo.who was finishing his elementary course at Castel- 
franco. Joseph, as the elder, usually led the animal, although the 
generous and brotherly affection of the younger Angelo sometimes pro- 
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voked a dispute a; to whose turn it was to take the halter. Angelo, 
however, tells how Bepi, Ixcause of his greater age and strength, usually 
won his jxjint, and the younger brother was thus obliged to ride. Any 
one, liowever, who is acquainted with Italian customs can readily con- 
clude that the little Ix^ast was at times charged \^nth the burden of both. 

This journey to school the brave little Joseph performed with scrupu- 
lous rei'ularitv, unbroken either bv the cold or the hoar frosts of winter 
or by the scorching sun of the early summer months. At times he arrived 
at his destination lx*numlx*d by the cold or exhausted by the heat, hav- 
ing often travelled ljaref(X)ted in order to save his shoes, and with a 
little bread to serve as his only food for the day. In this way he mani- 
fested from the very Ixginning that singular firmness of will and unflag- 
ging attachment to his studies which were the secret of his brilliant career. 

In the four years of his attendance at Castelfranco Joseph Sarto 
lost but one school-day. This was accounted for in a very singular 
manner. On that dav the Austrians had arrived at Castelfranco and 
bivouacked in the city streets and in the great square. Sarto had, 
as usual, left Riese in the early morning and arrived at Castelfranco 
when the militarj' disorder was at its height. The novel spectacle of 
soldiers marching rigid and stiff, their bronzed faces rendered more 
imposing by their long, jK)inted Ixards; the drummers, the guns, all 
this fascinated the lad, till schcx)l, lessons and all kindred matters were 
forgotten. Indeed, had he gone to the school he would have found it 
closed, and its pupils and masters absent. 

In the mean time, his father, having heard of the arrival of the Aus- 
trians, hurried to Castelfranco in search of his lx)v. He found him 
among the soldiers, oblivious of the rapidly passing time, all absorbed 
in the martial display. It is safe to say that his reproaches on this occa- 
sion only veiled the great satisfaction and happiness he felt on finding his 
child safe and sound in the midst of all this warlike confusion and uproar. 

These years at Castelfranco, however, were seasons of industry and 
lalxDr. The character of the l)ov was even then manifest. Livelv and 
quick of movement, gracious in appearance, resolute, yet with that good- 
natured gentleness wliich has remained his special characteristic, of 
quick intelligence and great goodness of heart, he attracted to himself 
the sympathies of all with whom he came into contact. At the end of 
his school vears he had become the favorite of his masters and fellow- 
students. 
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During these four years Joseph was accustomed, at the end of each 

n, to present himself at the Seminary of Treviso to be examined. 

i was necessary in order that his studies at Castelfranco might have 

k kgal value. In 1850 he appeared at Treviso for the final examinations 

f his classical course, and as a result obtained the note of "Eminent." 



» 




The L«tiit Schotrf (Gymiusinm) of Castelfranco, where Pivs X studied 

It was a oxnplete success no less for the pupil himself than for his good 



Unfortunately the difficulty which had conifrontcd the young student 
lour years before again arose. The straitened circumstances of the 
Saito faimfy did not warrant the youth in continuing his studies. The 
iBther, with several other children to care for, preferred to place him in 
some government or other employment, the salary of which would prove 
an efficient help in the household. The boy, however, had heard the 
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voice of the Lord calling to him, and he was resolved to allow no diffi- 
culty to stand in the way of his response to it. Four years pre vioudy, 
he had found willing helpers in his pastor and the schoolmaster Gecheik, 
and now in striving for the accomplishment of his vocation he had ^^ 
course again to the former, who found an energetic coopeiator in tbe 
boy's mother. It is true that the latter, though she had always proven 
herself a great help to Joseph by her prayers and exhortations, could 
have effected very little with the father, had she relied upon her own 
unaided influence, especially as she was as powerless as he to solve the 
financial difficulties that stood in the way. She confided, therefore, 
her wishes and the aspirations of her darling boy to the Pastor, Don 
Tito Fusarini. He it was who had administered first Communion to 
the child, had encouraged his first steps, and had imparted to him much 
private instruction. He had thus followed with deep interest the prog- 
ress of his studies, admiring and fostering the growth and development 
of virtue of this youthful proteg^, and his great thirst for knowledge. 
He was, therefore, deeply concerned in the fortunes of him who, pure 
us an angel, aspired like the angels to serve the Altar of Grod. 

Joseph himself had chosen the worthy priest as his spiritual guide, 
and more than once at the end of some private ksson, or after some 
time spent in his company, would confide the fears he felt because of 
his father's scanty means, declaring, at the same time, his firm intentkm 
of entering some day among the youthful Levites of the Sanctuary. 

Don Tito at length found the solution of the difl&culty. The 
Patriarch of Venice, himself a pative of Riese, was Cardinal James 
Monaco, and among the servants of the Cardinal, having spent many 
years in his faithful ser\'ice, was an uncle of Joseph Sarto. When, 
therefore, Don Tito had obtained a glowing recommendation from 
Mgr. Farina, Bishop of Treviso, he made use of this uncle's influence, 
together with his own, to obtain from the Cardinal, to Joseph's delist, 
the success which he had so long desired, and for which he had so 
earnestly prayed. The Patriarch was the donor of two burses, entitled 
those of the ** College Tomacensis Campion," which provide a free 
place for two students from the diocese of Treviso in the famous Semi- 
nary of Padua. One of these being vacant, he conferred it upon his 
young fellow- townsman, Joseph Sarto, and thus opened for him the 
doors of seminary life. 

The ecclesiastical career of the young man now seemed to be assurgdi 
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and Don Tito hastened to obtain from the Bishop of Treviso his con- 
smt to the first clerical tonsure. This the Bishop conferred upon him 
durix^ his pastoral visit to Asola, on September 19, 1850. 

Joseph Sarto had now donned the clerical habit and crossed the 
tfaieshold of the Sanctuary. His eyes were fixed upon the priesthood, 
Ae goal of his desires, the preparations for which were to be made in 
Ae seminary of Padua. 

Before we accompany the yoimg cleric thither a word is due to the 
m^nory of the assistant priest of Riese, Don Pietro Jacuzzi, a great 
benefactor, friend and protector of Joseph Sarto as a cleric, and later 
as priest and Bishop. The letters which remain, and which during 
many years passed from one to the other, show what deep sentiments 
ol grateful affection had taken root in the heart of the young student 
for his dear patron, sentiments the memory of which remained fresh 
duough all his life, and which found a last and beautiful expression on 
tile day when as Cardinal Sarto he assisted at the eightieth birthday of 
Mgr. Jacuzzi, then Dean of the Chapter and Vicar General of the dio- 
cese of Treviso. 

In the school of these two priests to whom Sarto was attached with 
tibe affection of a son, and to whom he confided all the emotions of his 
beart, the young student has modeled his Hfe, imitating their simplicity 
and uprightness in all his actions, together with their utter disdain for 
all worldly preferments. Such were the predispositions and such the 
good seed sown in the heart of Joseph Sarto as he began his Seminary 
Ele in Padua at the beginning of the scholastic year of 1850-51. 

Seminary Days of Joseph Sarto. 

The Seminary of Padua has been well and meritoriously kno\vn for 
centuries, as is also the worth of its scholars. It was inaugurated in 
1671, by Cardinal Gregory Barbarigo, whose part in the history of the 
Reformation of the Clergy equals that of St. Charles Borromeo. This 
was the great work of his lifetime. It was with the greatest care and 
zeal that he recruited and formed its directors. These were, in the 
beginning, cfioc^san Oblates, whose successful work was later perpet- 
uated by the secular clergy, who at present direct the Seminary. By 
the great impulse he gave to the spirit of study he created for the insti- 
^tion an extraordinary reputation, well merited when one considers 
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the k-amwl men who occupied its different chairs, one of whom, Egidius 
TorcfUini, would suflice for its glorj', even were there no other names 
to n-cord. 

The visitor of to-day will admire the graceful old city, with its narrow, 
crooked streets Ixjrdered by long series of porticoes, and the whole inter- 
sected by the capricious windings of the Brechighone. There too is 
the suiierb Basilica of St. Anthony and St. Justin and the Palazzo della 
Raipone. After looking upon these he will turn his steps to the Seminary. 



The Seminary uf Pudua, whi-rt; Fris X completed his ecclesiastical studies 

The latter etniiains a Museum and a Scientific Cabinet which are one 
of the ,t:l(irie?.ot Padua as well as of Science itself. There is, moreover, a 
library of more than j 20.000 volumes, a monument to the creative spirit 
of Cardinal liarliari^o. It was he. indeed, with his intuitive perception 
of the jHiwer of the jiress. who added to this polyglot lilnary that great 
fx)lyj;Iot prinlin^-iiress which ])n)duced. and continues to produce e\i?n 
to-day. mai^niiJlcrnt editions in the (Ireek and Oriental languages. The 
generosity and ambition of llie fjreat Cardinal were thus not confined to 
a mere seminary, but soujiht their field in the whole world. From this 
I,,ss] 
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' institution the light went abroad to all nations, by the work of 
<lents, men of science, and Apostles to the Orient and to the 
civilized world. 

The adrantages of a printing plant of the kind, especially in 



its stu- 
yet un- 




Tlie library in Ihe St-miiwry of Paciua 



nary like that of Padua, can easily \)e appreciated. Tt gave an oppor- 
tunity to the professors to publish the matter of their lectures, or the 
grammars and works of a like nature composed by them. Thus Mgr. 
Anselmo Selmi, the venerable profcs-wr who taught Greek to Joseph 
Sartu, is the author of a Greek grammar in use in the Seminary up to 
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he desired to reach by his rigorous scientific methods in union with afl 
those helps which tended to build up a lasting spiritual structure. 

In this celebrated Institute Joseph Sarto remained for nine years, 
from his fifteenth to his twenty-third }*ear, — that decisive period \\*hen 
the character is formed and shaped for after-life, and during this period 
he nourished his mind in a thorough course of classical, phil«sophical 
and theological studies. 

In Italy, according to the intention of the Council of Trent, the semi- 
nary forms the distinct line of separation Ixjtween the vorld and the 
[tool 
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ictuary. This applies even to the "little" semimiry, in which the 
jsics are taught and which is united with the "greater" Seminary, 
curriculum comprises philosophy and theologj' with their kin- 
i sciences, as a preparation for the priesthood. 

Herein the young student finds complete seclusion from the world 
1 entire separation from his family, which he may find it impossible 




who taught Pins X 

to visit during the whole course of his studies. He passes his time in 
stud)' and in spiritual exercises, that he maj- ascend gradually to that 
degree of virtue, piety and learning required of the priest in the exposed 
life that goes with the care of souls. 

Joseph Sarto entered the Seminary of Padua, exalted in soul, and 
with tbe, heavens of his expectations as serene as the road to the Sanc- 
tuary seemed smooth. But scarcely had he tasted the delightful peace 
of this haven of rest fdr two years, when a cloud obscured his blissful 
[191] 
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and promising sky, and all that he had cherished as a cleric seemed 
destined to destruction. His father died on the 4th of May, 1852. 

Those who know the tender and sympathetic heart of Pius X, who 
have seen with what delicacy he consoles and strengthens the afflicted 




of the Seminary of Padua 



and suffering, can easily understand his feeUngs at receiving such over- 
wiielming news. And now, that the head of the family was gone and 
the poor niiilher left alone to provide for the bereaved household, he 
w;is .';tront;]v tempted to listen to those who contended that he, as the 
eldest, should remain at his home, to become a protector and pro\'ider 
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for the others. But the heart of a mother is heroic when determined 
upon the welfare of her children. Many a priest owes the fulfilment 
of his vocation to the daily privations and continual sacrifices of such a 
parent. The mother of Sarto was of an heroic mould, firm in her deter- 
mination that he should not sacrifice his vocation, redoubling to this end 
her labors, and stinting herself more than e\er in the comforts of life. 




The Chapel of the Seminary ot Padua 

Ah, what a golden page she has added to that book of gold, the book of 
motherly love, in the great history of humanity! 

Joseph Sarto, after assisting at the death and funeral rites of his 
father, returned to Padua, to continue his studies and to grow in virtue, 
in order to fit himself for his priestly career among his kinsmen and 
acquaintances in the lovely fields of the \'enctian province. 

His preparatory life, with its anxieties, its crosses and its privations, 
was intended to fit him for that other life of sacrifice and hardship in the 
'3 [ 193 ] 
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home of a country pastor in Italy. It is a lonely life, of constant appli- 
cation to theological and ascetic science, out of the way of the centre of 
refinement and intellectual culture, where the time is passed in teaching 
and counselling a rude |)eople, and in bringing them into touch with the 
movements of higher and more progressive forms of life. And if Pius 
X has shown that great men may rise from lowly surroundings, he has 




Thf Seminary Hall, wath stage (Padua) 



also demonstrated that years of silent work in the formation of character 
an- often more potent than lxK)k-Ieaming in the noisy turmoil of life, 
when many a Iilossom falls to the ground ere it has time to reach the 
riix.-ness of the fruit. 

In the silence and seclusion of the seminary the young cleric pre- 
served the |Hirity of his soul and the freshness of his heart, and the 
strength to concjuer in the .stormy days of trial and passion. In this he 
was aided not only by the \'irtue and learning of his eminent masters, 
I "M ] 
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but also by the fact of his residence in a town like Padua. It is a city 
rich in Sanctuaries and public buildings with their treasures of artistic 
and historical memorials. It had thus an especial fascination for the 
soul of young Sarto when, on festival days or in his regular outings, he 
could visit these points of interest, and thus awaken and fortify himself 
with sentiments of religious fervor. No doubt it was here he acquired 




The rertding-n.iiim in thf Seminary of i'.niua 

much of that deep attachment to Christian art, which has throughout 
his life, and especially since his assumption of the Pontifical dignity, 
formed a large part of his cares and studies. 

Padua, with its celebrated Basilica of St. Anthony, could not but 
inqnre tiioae feelings of great charity which are the predominant char- 
acteristic of the reigning Pontiff. It was also instructive because of the 
opportunities it offered of a larger acquaintance with the character and 
[X9S] 
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habits of foreign peoples, as illustrated in the pilgrimages which con- 
stantly gathered at its shrine. 

The records of this Seminar}^ of Padua are interesting in the reports 
of the various professors of Joseph Sarto in regard to proficiency, judg- 
ments that not only bring him honor, but are very flattering in their 
testimony of his great worth as a student. 

In Classics, a four-years course, he always obtained the four notes, 
and finally received a special mention in Mathematics, Latin, Greek, 
and Italian composition. The notes run as follows: 

*'In Religion: Eminently distinjoiished; has shown great interest in ex'erj' part of 
its leachinj^. 

*'In Philosophy: Distinguished because a goiKl thinker, with the relati\'e knowl- 
edj^e in a hijrh degree, as well for the profoundness as the extent of this knowledge. 

"In Italian: Eminent for his great facility in interpreting the classic authors, for 
the correctness of his style and for his varied knowledge of its literature. 

''In Latin: Eminent for his acute interpretation and translation, and for his 
great neatness of *^tyle. 

"In Greek: He distinguished himself for his extended knowledge of grammar 
and his great exactness in the versions and interpretations. 

**In (ieogra])hy and History: P3minent for his vast and clear knowledge of all the 
facts of metJi:eval history and their chronological order. 

"In Mathematics: Distinguished on account of his \'ery laudable natural apti- 
tude for the science, and for his great dexterity in solving problems in algebra and 
geometry. 

"In Physics and Xatund Sciences: Distinguished for the clearness of his ideas, 
and for his precise and c»K)nlinate knowledge as well as for practical proofs." 

This great report he received when the prefect of studies was that 
Corradini who afterward became Professor of Latin in the Ro}^ 
University. 

In tlie Seminary Joseph Sarto also distinguished himself always by 
the acutcncss in liis genius, his intense assiduity in study, and the purity 
of liis youtliful life. After receiving the minor orders, the sub-diaconate 
and the diaconate in the Cathedral of Treviso, the time at length arrived, 
in 1858, for Ijidding adieu to the solitude and peace of his seminary 
home. With tears of mingled joy and sadness, he prej)ared for the final 
stcj) in liis career as a Levite, and was ordained on September 18, 1858, 
at the hands of Mgr. Farina, the Bishop of Treviso. Mgr. Farina was 
later translated to the sec of \'incenza, which post he held until his death. 
The good prelate was then in the course of his pastoral visits, and, on 
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arriving at Castelfranco, he sent word to the j'oung cleric to proceed 
thither for the rite of final ordination. By the relatives of Don Giuseppe 
in Riese, this announcement was received with joy, as it would give to 
them the much-covctcd pleasure of being present at the ceremonies. 
In this city, therefore, where he had begun his studies, to which he had 
journeyed for four years in all kinds of weather and under every manner 




The parish church in Castelfranco where Plus X was ordained 
ITii-st Sejitember 18. 1858 

of privation, in its Catlicdnil which he so well knew during the days of 
hh student life, and in which he had so often prayed for the grace of 
jiersevenince in his vocation, the great labors of his youth were at length 
to 1x' cn)\vned. The desire of his life was to see its fullilnient, and 
l1i^^ sacrifices rewarded; he was at last to become a priest of the Living 
God. Thus fully prepared, he received a Papal dispensation of six 
months, as he was then so much younger than the age required for the 
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priesthood. He was on this September day consecrated to the service 
of God, and received the order of the Priesthood amid the tears of a 
good and pious mother, the joy of his sisters and the jubilation of the 
people of Riese, who had come in large numbers to honor the occasion. 
It seemed as if on that day something of the great soul of the ordain- 
ing prelate passed into that of the ordained cleric. The good Bishop 




The Spiiitual Director nl the Seminary at Pailiia 



possessed a soul burning for the welfare of others, a {|uality for which he 
was later blessed and glorified by the people of \"incenz:!. Hu had 
instituted in their midst the DcTothean Sisterhood, which by the time 
of his death, 1888, he had divided into fifty house.s. so that he could feel 
that its permanent existence was thus assured. The activity and zeal 
of this Bishop sen-ed as an incentive to the young priest and he was 
conscious of this feeling now. just as he was about to Ix-gin that ascent 
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through all the grades of the hierarchy, which would find its dimax in 
the Supreme Pontificate. 

On the day following his ordination, the third Sunday of September, 
the Feast of Our Lady of Sorrows, the young priest celebrated his first 
Mass, in the parochial church of Riese, and had the happiness of adminis- 
tering Holy Communion to his mother, brother and sisters. It was a 
day of festival for all the \illage, one of those days of general rejoicing 
which are obser\'ed in Italy on the occasion of the first Mass of a 
parishioner. 

A few days later he received the Episcopal documents appointing 
him assistant priest at Tombolo. He had finished his years as a student; 
now he was to begin his priestly life, a life spotless, charitaUe and active, 
as we shall see. 
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CHAPTER II 
First Steps in the Ecclesiastical Career 
Assistant Priest at Tombolo, 1858-1807 
TOMBOLO, in the district of Cittack-lUi. and the province of Padua, 



It is a town of 2,156 
In extent it is nearly 



belongs ecclesiastically to the diocese of Treviso, 
inhabitants, a type of the Northern Italian parish 
three miles from end to end. Its inhabitants 
are mainly rural traders, large of heart and 
ready of speech. Strong men arc they, and 
no manner of weather could keep them from 
attendance at every market held in the region. 
They are religious too, notwithstanding 
many defects, among which is the use of 
profanity with the mistaken intention of 
adding force to assertions. 

The Parish Church, erected in 1750, 
stands in the centre of the village, the most 
conspicuous and ornamental of its structures. 
Its belfrj- rises at its entrance, and is sepa- 
rated from the rest of the church. It has but 
one nave, and its inside vault is supported 
by eight Corinthian columns, as is also the portico in front upon which 
Novello of Castelfranco has depicted the patron of the Parish, St. An- 
drew. This is the edifice that saw the humble beginnings and early 
labors of Pius X as a priest. 

When the Bishop of Treviso manifested his intention of sending 
Father Sarto to this town, some of hi.s trusty counselors, knowing the 
great responsibility of the ix)st. considered him too youthful. The 
Pastor, Don Antonio Constantini, was very ill at the time and unable 
to attend to his pastoral duties. It was thus a very difficult and trj'ing 
undertaking for the young man, requiring his continual attention to his 




As Cur.ite of Tombolo 
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invalid superior during the day, and, very often, a constant watch during 
the night. At such times he learned to perform as a nurse the humblest of 
services for the utterly helpless pastor. In everything the young priest 
dis])layed all the obedience and submissiveness of an affectionate son; 
while the pastor, in his turn, a man of great learning and culture, en- 
deavored to discharge his debt of gratitude for this filial devotion by 
communicating to him much of that valuable knowledge which he had 
gathered in the years of his experience and study. A deep feeling of 
attachment grew steadily Ix^tween the two, especially on the side of the 
young assistant, who never tired in his praise of the pastor's goodness 
and intelligence. He often asserted that he profited more by contact 
with this superior, during his nine years' residence at Tombolo, than in 
all the years of study at the Seminar}^ He could hardly recall the name 
of lliis good man without expressions of affectionate remembrance, as 
tender as thev were sincere. 

In tJMs way l\)ml>jlo Ix^came for Sarto, according to the spirit of the 
Chun h, a very novitiate in which Don Antonio, with his rich fund of 
learning and experience, served as a worthy master of novices. Both 
were imited in the one great desire, to work for the welfare of the people, 
while striving to help each other. 

During these years the young priest developed a particular aptitude 
and an inclination for preaching. In this matter he found an efficient 
trainer in Don Antonio. It became a custom for Father Sarto to read 
to him his rhetorical c()m[)ositions, and this with the greatest humility, 
acce])ling every suggestion or correction with all thankfulness. Thus, 
on one occasion, he had written a })aneg)Tic in honor of Blessed Henr)* 
of Halzano, to Ix,' deh'vered in the Cathedral of Treviso. On submitting 
this effort to his pastor, the latter found it unsatisfactor}^ The young 
priest Iiad attended too carefullv to the harmony of words; the rhetorical 
part had surpassed in its l)rilliancy the more solid field of ideas and 
instruction. Tlie good pastor was unsparing in his observations, and 
very plain in his criticisms, hnally rcciuiring that the whole be rewritten; 
to all of whi( h the young assistant submitted without a word of protest. 
P)Ut the corrections of his instructor implanted in the mind of young 
Sarto that dee]), practical, religious simplicity which was ever afterward 
one of the most characteristic (|ualities of his preaching. 

In these as well as in the successive years of his priestly career. Father 
Sarto distinguished himself by his indefatigable work in the pulpit. 
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His generous sacrifices in this regard toward his parishioners went out 
even to the parishes of the neighborhood, where his sermons were eagerly 
welcomed. In his apostolic work among the rustic j)oj)ulations of the 
district his simple and elegant oratory and that spontaneous eloquence 
which was ever the gift of Pius X captivated the atlention of all. The 
■work of the pulpit grew into a passion with him. He embraced every 
occasion of speaking in public, frequently improvising, and always in 
a musical and convincing lone of voice. No solemn In'duum or festival 
of a saint was celebrated in the diocese during his time as Bishop or 
Patriarch, at which he did not assist and speak; and many obscure, 
modest villages learned to know his melodious and persuasive voice, 
a voice that profoundly penetrated, softened and comforted all hearts. 

The homilies, allocutions, pastorals and frequent sermons of Pius 
X as Pastor, Bishop and Patriarch arc all replete with the aroma of 
scriptural and patristic learning. They are full of deep research and 
sound thoughts, and yet marked by an ineffable sweetness. To this 
his profound Thomisfic studies, which, even as a young Levite, he had 
pursued, continuing them lovingly amid his prie.stly avocations, con- 
tributed not a little. He had made for himself a complete compendium 
of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, and strove to assimilate its doc- 
trinal methods and its modes of demonstration, till he had made of these 
doctrines the nourishment of his brilHant intellect. 

Meanwhile, by his constancy and aposloHc zeal in the performances 
of his priestly duties, by his exemplary piety and many other virtues, 
not the least of which was his great charity, he endeared himself to all. 
He thus won the affection of the pastor whom he assisted as a son, and 
of the people to whom he displayed his paternal heart, on all occasions 
attracting and fascinating them by his amiability. He never disdained 
to mingle with the humblest; in fact, his Christian charity, modelled 
after that of Christ, taught him to seek out their needs, and to provide 
for them. From such intimate and constant contact he derived Ught 
and guidance in the fuMlment of his sacred mission. What a cause for 
anguish and sorrow it was for him, then, to discover that the fruits of 
his labors were not always such as he desired and ho[)ed for. There 
were occasions when he found himself unable to restrain the impetu- 
osity of his character. An anecdote in point relates how he once cor- 
rected a young man. The latter, while passing along with some com- 
panions beside the presb)'terv, was heard to give vent to his anger in a 
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storm of profanity. The offending words had scarcely reached the ears 
of Padre Sarto, when he sprang with a jump over the di\iding hedge, 
and proceeded to administer in a vigorous and masterful manner the 
needed Ix^dilv correction. 

With all this one is not to suppose that his parishioners held him 
the less dear; for they understood that the zealous curate so acted, 
imjx^lled by his desire to hinder an offense toward God. There are 
e\en to-day, in Tomlx)lo, some who glory in ha\dng received such efl5- 
cacious lessons, having been, as they pleasantly describe it, confirmed 
by Don Bepi, and thus set upon the right way to God. 

He gave himself entirely to his people, sparing not a moment of his 
leisure. On a certain occasion he listened as some of his people, speak- 
ing together, were lamenting that they could neither read nor count. 
He at once established a night school to give them an opportunity to 
remedy such defects. The good curate supplied its many deficiencies 
by his ready genius. The alphabet he drew handsomely vdth paint 
and brush upon its walls, while over the door of the parish house which 
led to the room in which he taught, was inscribed, in large characters, 
the legend : 

''NIGHT SCHOOL OF THE CURATE" 

To his grammatical classes he added instructions in Gregorian chant, 
with which he had acquired a thorough acquaintance, and which he 
loved with an absorl)ing passion. He was thus from the earliest years 
of his ministry an ardent supporter and patron of that sacred chant 
which, later, upon his accession to the Pontifical throne, he was to recall 
to its pristine beauty. 

It is not sur])rising, nay, it is only what might be looked for, that 
the activity of the Curate should not stop here. In his gratitude for the 
grace of tlie priesthood which he himself had received, he loved to 
assist in choosing vocations, to educate and instruct others for their 
future calHn.i::s. How many in the Sanctuar}'' to-day owt their good 
fortune to Father Sarto's grateful remembrance of the assistance he 
himself had received, and to the strong desire of a pastor to do unto 
others as was done unto him I f^very year saw^ its quota of clerical 
students who had entered the Seminary after private tuition received 
from him, anrl who had ])r()ught to this home of learning letters of gen- 
erous recommendation from him who had sown in their hearts the seeds 
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of sound piety, of obedience to superiors, and of love of sacrifice. Hence, 
if the gtwd priest at a later day left the tou-n of Tombolo under the weight 
of debt, it could be accounted for not only because of the necessary help 
he had given to his parent, and of his alma to the sick and needy, but 
also because of the aid he gave to such as, like himself, entered upon 
their Seminar^' career in poverty. 

His great ability as a teacher was soon recognized by his bishop, 
who more than once desired to appoint him a professor in the Diocesan 
Seminary, desisting from such purpose only when the young priest 
advanced the needs of his family as a reason for remaining at his post. 
In no place, during his sacerdotal career, is the record of his activity, 
his goodness of heart and his zea! for souls more glowing than in this 
mdustritms village. The extraordinary and really admirable generosity 
of the curate Sarlo is even to-day a household word among its inhab- 
itants. Signor Pi^'ato, the schoolmaster of the place, a strong friend 
and faithful companion of Father Sarto, and one who had been an effi- 
cient help to him in his classes during the difficulties of the year 1866, 
never tired in his words of praise for the young curate. "His property 
was not his own," he said; " his clothing was always most unpretentious; 
his food was very sparing, and what he did not need of it he gave freely 
to the poor." This was, indeed, an excellent testimonial of the Christ- 
like spirit that animated him. 

In a like manner also would the man-servant of the presbytery speak 
of Sarto's predilection for the poor, whose demands he was utterly 
unable to resist. The poor of the village were well aware of this trait in 
his character, and never failed to make use of it. They waited for him 
at the (l(K)r of the church, after the marriage or baptismal ceremonies, and 
readily and quickly drew from his purse whatever holy fee he had received. 

Goodness such as this has engraven his name in the hearts of the 
inhabitants of Tombolo, an imperishable monument; his praises are 
chanted for the kindnesses he e^'erywherc bestowed; and Sarto, on his 
own part, has ever since preserved a tender affection for his spiritual 
children, even though separated from them. It is related that on one 
occasion, while he was Bishop of Mantua, he was passing through 
Padua, when he was seen by some of his old parishioners. They sur- 
rounded him with exclamations of joy that was shared by himself; and, 
entering a third-class carriage, he accompanied them as far as Treviso; 
these rude peasants, largely influenced as they were by their simple 
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worldly interests, were moved to tears by this mark of his kindly con- 
descension. Their joy was as great, when still later, on a market day 
in lYeviso, the news reached them of his election to the Pontificate. 
It was an occasion for vociferous demonstrations of supreme and inti- 
mate satisfaction. The business of the market was ended for the hour, 
that all might rush to their homes to carry thither the glad news of the 
hai)i)y event. It was a ix)pular testimonial of great importance from 
those who had had occasion to exjxTience his kindness and paternal affec- 
tion, the evidence of an indelible memor)\ living after so many years to 
vibrate again and again in their hearts, of that young curate to whom 
lonu: Ix'fore lliev were Ijound bv the ties of olxdience and devotion. 

Meanwhile the war of 1859 had taken his brother to the camp, and 
thus (le])rive(l the family of a valuable means of assistance. The Curate 
took his two sisters into the presbvterv: but still the burdens at home 
continued to increase: the growth of the family rendered the situation 
acute. The poor mother decided, at length, to sell her little piece of 
land, three acres altogether, which until then had been her chief source 
of income. A great .sacrifice was thus imposed upon the little household, 
a .sacrifice that can Ix a])preciated only by such as know the strong at- 
tachment of the small })roprietor for his little holding. In this extremity, 
Don Josej)h Sarto hurried to the aid of his mother, to regulate with her 
this heart-rending business. The iX)or woman, desolate and trembling 
with fear for the future, .said to her .son: *'Ah, what shall we do, when 
there is nothing under the .sun Ix'Ionging to us?" 

"Courage, Mother/' he replied, "God .sees all, and provides for all. 
lie will not al)and()n us if we confide in Him." It was an example of 
his belief in the inexhaustible power of the soul in the presence of the 
most painful hap])enings, and of his constant adhesion to the principles 
of righteousness, an invariable rule according to which he conformed 
his whole life. 

The ])olitical events which followed in those days found Sarto pre- 
f)are(l to meet them, with that clearness of insight and that keen knowl- 
edge of men and things which have ever distinguished him. The end 
of the Austrian domination in that IxMUtiful country was fast approach- 
ing. After the j^eace of 1850, Lombardy, with the exception of Mantua, 
was surrendered by Austria to Italy. After the battle of Sadowa, 
Austria lost the remainder of her Italian provinces. The Venetian 
province was consigned to Napoleon III, and by him to Victor Emmanuel. 
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By a plebiscite which after all was nothing more than an empty for- 
I mality, the people approved of the new order of things. 
I In those times of unrestrained enthusiasm, not always free from 

I sectarian feeling, many good people Ixcame involved in the whirlwind 
\ of passion, and were the unhappy \nctims of ideas and parties which 
later showed themselves openly hostile to Religion. It is said that 
the young curate, in full agreement with his patriotic pastor, took a 
large part in this movement, even preparing the voting lists for the 
plebiscite. Indeed they both were once in danger of arrest by the 
retiring Austrians for having hoisted the three-colored flag upon the 
parish residence. Sarto, though still in the freshness of his youth and 
with a soul easily inflamed, could yet fulfil his duties as a citizen with 
all the calmness, strength and charity demanded by his sacerdotal 
character and ministry. His love of country was not wilhout its accom- 
paniment of suffering and sacrifice, but through it all glowed ever 
the eminent v*irtue of the Catholic priest, who knows, amid difficult 
circumstances and contingencies, how to maintain himself straightfor- 
ward, just and staunch. It is another evidence of the fact that the repre- 
sentatives of the Faith, far from shutting themselves up in their sacristies, 
ought at times to come to the front to illuminate their flock in civil and 
worldly affairs, and to make themselves and their rights felt in public life. 
God blessed the young priest in all his undertakings in this secluded 
country parish. In return for this work and his sacrifices he had the 
great consolation to find himself the object of his people's love. If he 
had been all in all to his parishioners, they had for him a profound ven- 
eration, which found its beautiful expression in the Souvenir which they 
handed to him on the day of his departure, wherein thiy declared him 
to have been the .\ngcl and the treasure of Tombolo, through whose 
labors all things were renewed. 

Happy the priest who receives such a testimonial of his children's 
affection ! 

Parish Priest at Salzano, 1867-1875 

The faithful and fruitful ser\nces of the Curate at Tombolo were not 
slow in attracting the attention of his diocesan superiors. 

In 1867 Joseph Sarto, then in his thirty-second year, was appointed 
by a Pontifical bull, dated May 2tst of that year, to Ix; pastor of Salzano. 
It is a town near Mirano, in the diocese of Treviso, and province of 
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Venice. Here, as in Tombolo, he spent nine years of indefatigable zeal 
and cxtraordinan' evangelical charity in the cause of Christ. In this 
he sh(nvecl himself a man of purpose, apart from the class of those whose 
fickle dispositions lead them to constant change from place to place. 
His ^a*ntle character was of the kind that built up in strength and affec- 
tion the mystical union between pastor and people. 

The parish of St. Bartholomew has about 4,500 souls, 3,400 being 
in Salzano. It is delightfully situated near the station of Mestro. a 
region of gardens, villas and summer residences. Being a kind of sum- 
mer resort for the wealthy families of Venice, the social contact with 
refmement and culture serves to soften the rural asperities of its inhab- 
itants, without however robbing them of that industrious simplicity and 
religious goodness for which they will ever be distinguished. The 
greater number of the farms in this district belong to the extensive lands 
of Signor Romanin Jacur, although not a few of the farmers have small 
holdings in their own right. 

In this new field of activity the untiring labors of Father Sarto brought 
forth blossoms of noble fruit for life eternal. 

The presl)ytery, once the residence of the Pope Pius IX as Arch- 
})riest, is imposing in apjx'arance and surrounded by a pretty garden, 
walled in on all sides; thus it is in keeping w-ith the country villas of the 
neighlx)rhood. This home of Father Sarto became, during his nine 
years of residence, the centre of all life in Salzano. There, as in his 
own luart, was the home of noble thoughts and charitable works. 
HuTein were gathered all the joys, the pains, the helps and the graces, 
wliich l)y the thousand ways of Divine Providence, and the unexplored 
patlis of industrious Christian love, were diffused ever}^vhere, to cottage, 
highway and field, directing, consoling, inciting, perfecting. For in 
this ])arish, as in e\ery similar {)arish governed by a priest in his declin- 
ing years, unable longer to expend the forces and strength necessar}' to 
oppose evil inlliiences or to counteract their destructive effects, there 
was a large field for the zealous priest, in which to imprint his own 
chariial)le energy and to awaken new zeal and fer\'or. Joseph Sarto 
conipclKd admiration for the energy he displayed, as well as for his 
])ru(len(\'. cspecialh in regard to such as were unfavorably disposed 
toward tin- Calliolic priesthood. 

In the >ummer months the Romanin Jacur family resided at Sal- 
zano, and, though Jews, they could appreciate the pastoral activity of 
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Father Sarto. Highly esteemed in the district of which they are the 
wealthiest landed proprietors, they won for themselves new tributes of 
affection by opening there a mill for cloth-weaving, employing more 
than three hundred persons. 

On a certain occasion, the elder Jacur, having heard much in praise 
of the good pastor, and desirous of making his acquaintance, invited 
him to his house. The method of Don Sarto in answering this request 
ser\'es as a noble example of submission worthy of imitation by all good 
and loyal priests; his first act was to apply to his Bishop in order to 
learn how he should act in the matter. After receiving permission to 
enter into friendly relations with this family, he began at once to exer- 
cise in their midst a large and beneficent influence which drew upon 
him a return of veneration and regard never to be forgotten. The 
depth of the confidence inspired in these good people by the gentle 
example of Father Sarto was manifested especially when the younger 
Rolin Jacur entrusted to him his boy, who aftervvard became Deputy 
and Under-Secretary of State for Public Instruction. This family, 
and especially its head, aided Don Sarto largely and generously in all 
his works of charity, and took counsel with him as to the manner in 
which their ser\'ants performed their religious duties, informing them- 
selves occasionally as to their regular attendance at Mass. Being a 
man of the world, the elder Jacur knew^ that no trustworthy servant will 
be indifferent to the scr\i'ce of God, or abandon it entirelv. How woe- 
fully do not employers often sin in this regard when they are careless 
as to the religious duties of their servants, or even use their authority 
to bias them against their religion or to turn them from it! 

In this way. Farther Sarto observed in the best possible manner the 
promise he had given his parishioners (.n his arrival at Salzano. lo 
saro di iuiii. *^I shall belong; to all.'' This he was in realitv; his sacri- 
fices were for all; he assisted equally the rich and the poor, believer and 
unbeliever, looking for no other recompense than the resultant good. 
In this he accomplished innumerable acts of charity, giving himself 
without stint. Indeed to such an extent did he deprive himself of 
his material possessions for the relief of others that his dear friends, 
the dwellers in his own household, were obliged to watch him diligently; 
for although the income from the parish was of sufficient proportions, 
yet his o\a\ fare w^as of the poorest, while he was known to sell his very 
bed in order to satisfy the obligations of charity. 
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His predecessor, Don Antonio Bosco, had left at his death 80,000 
francs, the interest of which was to maintain a hospital founded by Don 
Allef^ri, a former pastor of the place, with the proviso that whatever 
remained over and above should be distributed in dowTies to poor girls 
of the village ab)ut to marr}'. In order to secure this fund to the chari- 
table institution for which it was intended, the new Pastor, who was also 
President of the Hospital Board, was obliged to enter into a long law- 
suit against those* who desired to divert the legacy to public charities. 
After gaining his case he declared that the means at his disposal were 
so small as to \)c practically of little use, so that the sick poor were 
often obliged to wait for a ted, as the number of beds was restricted. 
Unable of himself to remedy this, and yet unwilling that a w-ant of means 
should cause greater suffering, he began to look about him for help, 
ap])lying at all doors, and, at the same time, emptying his own purse. 
Thus he was enabled not only to rebuild a part of the edifice, but even 
to furnish it, though, with all his efforts, there still remained a heav}' 
debt of which he took upon himself the responsibility. The poor priest 
was thus often without a penny. On one occasion, when the rent became 
due, as he had nothing wherewith to pay the taxes on his benefice, he 
ap[)lied to his sisters, who w^re also in the same plight. He w^as finally 
obliged to ])awn the ring which the Pastors of Salzano w-ear as a dis- 
tinctive mark of their dignity. 

Numberless are the characteristic anecdotes of his generosity while 
pastor of this place. One will suffice for the present. A priest w^hcm 
he called upon to ])reach his lenten sermons, beheld on his arrival in the 
enclosure of the presbytery a large pile of w^ood, the Pastor's provision 
for the winter. He began during his visits to notice that this wood was 
diminishing rapidly day by day, until within a very short time it had all 
vanished. When asked what he had done with it, or if he had sold 
it In- retail. Father Sarto replied: 'T had to give it to the poor. So 
many pe()])le would have to suffer cold." "But what will you do 
for your own heating?'' asked the other. "Oh, I will do without.'' 
f^icts like this explain why in this town as in Tombolo the affection- 
ate memory of Father Sarto still lives, and why all are filled \\ith 
j)raise of his extraordinary charity, zeal and eloquence. It could hardly 
be other^vise with one who gave himself entirely to the people, often 
spc^nding as many as twelve hours a day in his pastoral visits, listening 
patiently to his people's confidences, and interesting himself in their 
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affairs as if they were his own. So also was he ever sought on all 
sides as an enlightened counsellor and ready protector. 

The year 1870 was marked in the annals of the Venetian province 
by an outbreak of cholera. With his two assistants ill, and another 
priest, a diocesan missionary, feeble and advanced in age, the whole 
burden of the work devolved upon Father Sarto. In that year he dis- 
played a piety, zeal and courage that showed to his parishioners the 
real worth of their pastor, and endeared him more and more to them. 
Working by night and by day, he scarcely closed his eyes during that 
trying time ; he deprived himself of food that he might give it to the needy ; 
he watched constantly at the bedside of the sick, to console them in 
their miserable condition; he exhibited an entire forgetfulness of self, 
an utter indifference to his own danger; and bestowed as much care 
upon the poor farmers as if they were the children of kings. He knew 
only that they were his children in Christ. As an evidence of his zeal, 
the people of Salzano tell even to-day a fact which illustrates the heroic 
charity of the man. 

In the very height of the epidemic, he was called upon to assist at 
the funeral of one of the victims in a remote part of the parish. The 
burial of the dead usually took place during the night. On arriving 
at the house of death, he discovered that one of the bearers, in his pre- 
caution against danger of infection, had consumed so much alcohol that 
he could hardly stand. Father Sarto, indignant at such carelessness 
in the presence of death, drove the culprit away, declaring that he was 
unworthy of his office. But, as the dread of contagion rendered it 
impossible to find another to take the drunkard's place, Father Joseph, 
after reciting the liturgical prayers, vested as he was in surplice and stole, 
took the place of the delinquent as a bearer, and helped to carry the 
coffin to its final resting-place. 

Affable to all, he was indulgent in the extreme. Very often, indeed, 
the Pastor rising for his early Mass performed the work of the sacristan 
in order that the latter might enjoy his morning rest. In Salzano, as in 
Tombolo, he loved to mingle with his people, and while he always was 
a welcome guest in the wealthy homes of the summer residents, he found 
his favorites among the poor and simple peasants. With them he pre- 
ferred to walk, often entering their homes to bring comfort, counsel and 
light in their wants and difficulties. By such prudent familiarity, with- 
out noise or display, the good pastor prepared the real reform of his 
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})arish. He brought about an economical and social improvement, 
which he effectively promoted, even in the midst of great difficulties, 
l)y helping on the work of its societies, especially those of an economical 
or social nature. 

Much of the good pastor's zeal was expended in decorating the house 
of (iod, so that in this resjXTt he seemed to live out the words of the 
Psalmist: **I had loved the Ix^auty of thy House." He had found the 
j)arish church in a deplorable state, with its walls falling to ruin, its 
j)avements torn and ragged, its sacristy in want of vestments and sacred 
vessels. Here again, not without jxrsonal sacrifice, though aided by 
his enthusiastic ])eople, he made important improvements. He laid a 
marl)le ])avenient, restored the organ and organ-loft, renewed the fres- 
coing, and ])r(n'i(led the sacristy with proper vestments. 

\\'hile Fatlier Sarto thus devoted himself to his parishioners with 
varied and untiring activity for their individual good and the betterment 
of the community, here, as in Tombolo, he gave much of his pastoral 
lalx)r to i)reaching, ever mindful of the Apostle's words, that ** Faith 
Cometh l)y hearing." At a time when the custom of May devotions was 
just Ixginning, he introduced it into his church, and his daily exhortations, 
sim])le, full of practical advice and devotion, drew his people in large 
crowds. 

He reformed the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, instituted 
as early as 1400; he introduced the devotion of the Way of the Cross, 
offering all his gifts, received on various occasions, as prizes in a lotter}*, 
the ])r()ceecls of which were to pay for the painting of the '* Stations.-' 
These gifts, c|uite numerous and some of great value, he had gathered 
in great ])art as the reward for his many splendid sermons, for his repu- 
tation as an orator had gone out through all that part of the country 
from \'incenza to lYe\'iso, and from Casalmonferrato to Venice. 

Xor (lid he neglect the religious instruction of the children. To all 
he recommended the Catechism, not only as a necessary prop to faith, 
but also as a tribute of devotion to Christ. ^'Rathermiss a devotion,'^ 
lie used to sav, ''than a sermon. Rather assist at Catechism on Sunday 
than miss it to assist at A'espers. What will the devotions of the Church 
])r()fit you, if you do not understand their meaning? How can you under- 
stand the homilies and sermons if you are ignorant of the primary and 
most necessary truths? By Catechism the soil is prepared for the seed 
of God.'' By frequent admonitions like these, would he insist upon 
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catechetical instruction. For this purpose he constructed a large hall 
beside the church, and, especially in the last years of his pastorate, he 
drew, every Sunday, large numbers not only from his own, but also 
from the neighboring parishes, awakening thus a great interest for 
religion and religious things in Salzano and the surrounding country. 

To promote the spiritual and temporal welfare of his jxople Father 
Sarto left no stone unturned and shunned no difficulty or sacrifice. \\'ith 
his great intelligence and mature experience, he invented and tried 
ever}' possible means. It is a fact that in the country districts of Italy 
the people see in their Pastor their natural friend and most disinterested 
adviser. Hence it is that an atheistic world always begins its destruc- 
tive work by discrediting the priesthood. But the priest, conscious of 
his divine mission, sets aside the materialistic temptations of the people's 
enemy, and seeks the higher interests of the flock confided to his charge. 
If, in the founding of cooperative benevolent societies. Father Sarto 
had looked only to the social side of his priestly duty and cared for the 
temporal welfare of his people, he would, in this matter alone, have 
discovered an important outlet for his activity. 

It is certainly a fact, though it is not for us to say why, that a large 
proportion of the Italian peasantry is leaving the homes oj the native 
land. These poor people look elsewhere for the work they cannot find 
at home and for that betterment of their social condition which their 
own country does not offer. If as intelHgent and industrious laborers 
they are everyw-here welcome, nevertheless their indifference or ignorance 
in religious matters does not make them a desirable addition to Catholic 
communities, which, for reasons best known to themselves, they shun; 
nor do their political affiliations make of them such law-abiding citizens 
as are a welcome increase in every large community. To-day this daily 
increasing wave of immigration is directed mainly to the United States 
in the North and to the great republics in the South-American continent. 
In the days when Joseph Sarto was Pastor of Salzano, immigration to 
the two Americas was not so easily effected as it is to-day, since the com- 
munication between the two continents was then attended with much 
expense and many difficulties. Those of his parishioners who desired 
to abandon Salzano for foreign lands generally emigrated on foot to 
Switzerland, or over the Adriatic to Austria, Ser\'ia or Roumania. For 
the benefit of these his wandering children, the Pastor kept a kind of 
secretary's oflSce in his presbytery, which soon formed a precious link 
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between those abroad and the loved ones at home, and many were the 
letters written by the Pastor to gladden the home-sick heart of the lonely 
emigrant in far-away lands with new^s from home, news that carried the 
breath of warm southern family affections into the cold north. 

All these parochial labors, due to his unceasing activity, and sup- 
jxjrted by an iron constitution, were blessed by God wath abundant 
fruit. His Bishop, Mgr. Zinelli, indeed, was impelled to give public 
expression to all he saw during his pastoral visits to Salzano, and cited 
ever\^where in the diocese, as a model for pastors and those in care of 
souls, the humble Archpriest of Salzano. 
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CHAPTER III 

Joseph Sarto as Canon, Chancellor, Vicar General, and Vicar 

Capitular of the Diocese of Treviso 

(1875-1884) 

The encomiums thus publicly bestowed upon the virtues which the 
modest Pastor of Salzano had displayed in his sacerdotal ministry, as 
well as his singular merits so humbly and studiously concealed from 
the public, were recalled by the Bishop when he returned to his episcopal 
residence. A prelate of great discernment, he determined to utilize this 
great intellect and zeal for the benefit of the whole diocese. There were 
several stalls vacant in the Canonry, as well as the post of spiritual 
adviser in the Seminary. When, therefore, the Chancellor of the diocese. 
was promoted to a vacant parish, it was suggested to the Bishop that it 
would be well if a man could be found in the diocese who could fill both 
offices simultaneously. The Bishop, reflecting a moment, called to 
mind the Pastor of Salzano; "I have such a man," he replied. And 
thus in the spring of 1875 Joseph Sarto was called to the Canon's stall 
in the Cathedral of Treviso; he was, at the same time, charged with 
the spiritual direction of the Seminary and nominated as Chancellor of 
the diocese. The papal bull ratifying this choice was issued on July 21st 
of the same year. 

Although he at once assumed spiritual possession of his stall, he 
did not arrive definitely at Treviso until the 28th of November. This 
was done in order that the new Canon might have time to gather in his 
harvest and thus be enabled to settle his financial status, which had 
been left in great difficulties because of the debt he had personally assumed 
for the Hospital as well as on account of his generous alms to the poor. 
It was no doubt in great part because of this excessive charity of his 
that his superior raised him to the post of Canon. For the same reason, 
and because of the meagre salary of his office, he was assigned to 
board and lodging in the Seminary. 
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His promotion was a hea\y blow to the parishioners of Salzano, and 
they found it difficult to resign themselves to his departure. On the 
oihtr hand, however, they were, in their simple \v:iv. filled with joy 
U'causc of this signal reward and public recognition of their beloved 
I^tor, and on learning that he was in want of the niean^ to purchase his 
Canon's robes, they presented him with a set on his leaving, as an affec- 
tionate ttslimonial of their regard. 

To himself the pain of departure was not less poignant, for he sin- 
cerely loved the town and its i^eople. Moreover, two of his sisters had 
married in Salzano, so that it seemed to him like a, second exile from 
bomc. But all things come easy to him who takes as the guiding motto 
of his conduct the words of the Master, "Thy Will I)e Done!" For he 
who recognizes in the commands of his superior the manifestation of 
God's "ill, hesitates not. but hastens to ol^ey. Thus it was that, despite 
his <lecp sorrow at the separation and the suffering it caused in his very 
soul, he abandoned himself to Divine Providence. 

Treviso, the new field of Sarto's activity, after a second lapse of 
nine years, is the ancient capital of the Trevisian Marches, and is to-day 
the provincial to^\'n of the districts of Treviso, Conegfiano, Vittorio, 
Oderza, Castelfranco, Asolo, Montebelluna. and \'aldobbiadene. Dis- 
tant about eighteen miles from Venice, it is situated on the railway line 
Ix'lween Venice and Pontessa. on the Austrian frontier. Clean, healthful, 
well ventilated, full of sunshine, rich in water, washed as it is by the 
waters of the Sile and Cagnan, — the to«Ti is a favorite summer residence 
for wealthy \'enctians. The same abundance of water facilitates the 
growth of vegetables, making Treviso the kitchen garden for the City 
of the Lagunes. Dante dcscrilx;s the town as lying wliere Sile and Ca- 
gnan meet in comjjany (Par. 9-49), and Petrarch speaks of it and the 
surmimding parts as the beautiful region of Treviso. 

The origin of the town dates from the time of tiie Romjins who 
possessed here a camp round about which was formcfl a borough. It 
is said that its name, Treviso. is derived from the name of a mountain 
tribe, the Trevisani, the members of which, when coni:[uered by Augustus, 
settled in this plain. It wa.s still flourishing in the times of Attila and 
the Lombards, and thrived so well that it maintained its own mint, until 
overcome by Charlemagne in the uprising of Heogaud. and given over 
to Ebcrhard, father-in-law of Louis the Pious, and father of Beren- 
garius, who ruled over Italy as its King, in 88S. When it became a 
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free city is not known, though it is quite evident that its privileges were 
confirmed by the successive emperors up to the time of Barbarossa. 
After the peace of Constanz, Treviso ruled over the neighboring Ceneda, 
Feltre, and Belluno, extending its dominion from mountain to sea. 
Famous buildings testify to the glories of those days, such as the Loggia 
dei Cavalieri and the Palazzo dei Trecento. 

A strong fortress of the Lombards, residence of the powerful and 
warlike family of the Marquises of Treviso, and head of the League of 
Treviso, it fell into the hands of the Ezzelini in the latter half of the 
twelfth century. They soon made it an important stronghold. When 
the family became extinct the town was the occasion of discord between 
neighboring barons, and suffered much from the attacks of the Cami- 
nesi and the Scaligeri, until these latter gave it over to the Counts of 
Goritzea. Weary of these feuds, Treviso, in 1356, sought the aid of the 
Venetian republic ; the latter made it that stronghold which Charles X 
and the Duke of Alva so much admired. The walls which fortified the 
toA^Ti are in part the work of the celebrated builder of fortresses, Fra 
Gilcondo, and, with their gates and bastions they preserve even to- 
day the stamp of the fifteenth century. The chisel of Lomfaardi has 
preser\'ed the coat of arms of the principal Venetian families; and the 
splendid Lion of St. Mark, with the motto: JJrhem tibi dicatam can- 
servo, is an allusion to the service Treviso had paid to Venice. It had 
been constant and faithful in this service, sharing in all its glories and 
reverses until the days of the great republic's downfall. Although 
the Vandal spirit of modem times, and its mania for new buildings, not 
less than former wars, have roblxd it of many of its treasures, nevertheless 
it has preserved, to a large extent, its minghng of feudal nobility and 
modem democracy, which makes it worth one's while to visit it. Its 
canals gleam between banks of green, shadowed at times by the Gothic 
porticoes of a Renaissance palace which contrast strongly with the Church 
of St. Nicholas and the cupola of the Cathedral. 

It is certain that Christianity had already found its way to Treviso 
while St. Libcralc, its patron saint, was preaching against the Arians. 
It was introduced by St. Prosdocimo, whom St. Peter sent from Rome 
to convert the Venetians. The first certain mention of Treviso as a bish- 
opric occurs toward the end of the fourth century. 

The origin of the Cathedral is ascribed to St. Prosdocimo himself, 
who is said to have erected a chapel on this spot, which is partly pre- 
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sen'ed in the adjoining cloister. In 1141 the chapel was widened and 
transformed into a three-aisled basilica, with frescoing in imitation of 
mosaic, by a certain Umberto. 
I This mediaeval basilica was again transformed into a temple of the 

cold Renaissance style, a work begun in 1485 and finished in 1758. 
To it was added in 1836 a portico with monumental columns. Little 
remains to recall the old basilica, except a few Gothic inscriptions, some 
fragments of a bas-relief, some columns and capitals, and the um of 
St. LIbcralc under the high altar of the crypt. 

The interior of the church, sober in its line.s. with arches of the 
various orders at its division into naves, is surmounted by a high cupola. 
In the rear of the apse stands the high altar, sculptured in a niche, after 
the custom of the Lombards. On either side of this altar are the mauso- 
leums; that of Bishop Zanelti, with all the noble linesof the early Renais- 
sance, is the work of Lombardo; the other, of Alexander VIII (Peter 
Ottoboni, of Venice), shows already the exuberant clumsiness of declin- 
ing art. Scattered through the church are paintings of Titian and Bas- 
sano, as well as of two Trevisian artists, Paris Bordone and Gerolamo. 

The episcopal residence has a beautiful reception-room, adorned by 
the brush of Benedetto and Charles Caliari. The noble houses of Tre- 
viso are all rich in rare paintings, old books and manuscripts. The 
Public Library, as well as that of the Chapter, testifies to the glories of 
bygone days, and is an important means of culture for the student. 

Treviso, which had among the canons of its Cathedral Pope Alex- 
ander Vni, has also given one of its own children to the Papal Chair, 
in the jDerson of Niccolo di Boccasio dei Boccasini. who was elected in 
1303 and governed the Church under the name of Benedict XI. To 
his generosity is due the beautiful Gothic church, finished under the 
famous Fra Niccolo da Imola, with the adjoining monastery, to-day the 
diocesan seminary, a place of profound culture in which Monsignor 
Sarto trained for nine )'cars the young men aspiring to an ecclesiastical 
life. In such a place with its wealth of ariistic treasures, it is not diffi- 
cult to unite the study of art with those of theology and literature. 
Naturally, then, Monsignor Sarto's artistic taste was developed in such 
surroundings, and he acquired that love for art and its treasures which 
is a desirable quality in a Pope, and which, in preceding Popes, has 
preserved so many gems of pagan and Christian art, making the papal 
palaces museums which are second to none in any capital of the world. 
[ai9] 
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at art owes to the Papacy and to the Church ought to endear both to 
itovcn; of art. 

Jd mentioning the names of Paris Bordone and Pier Maria Pen- 
Chi, wc recall the mtraorj' of their master, John Bellini, whose son, 
folamo of Treviso, besides bting a painter, died as military engineer 
Ihe King of England. There was also Rinaldi, who continued the 
nals of Baronius, as likewise Chioasso and Xiccolb Mauro, all his- 
ftns of world-wide fame, and who. together with a great number of 
Ists and architects, acquired for Treviso and the Trevisian Marches 
5>utation for culture and for protecting the fine arts. 
From the day when Jo.scph Sarto entered u|xm the duties of his 
Be, his rise through the various high offices of the dioce.se was rapid, 
[this contributed not only the great admiration in which he was held 
■his Bishop, Ijut also the high esteem of his colleagues, which he had 
by his profound humility, his great learning, his prudence, inde- 
ble activity, the conscientious fulfilment of his duties, all of which 
Itics were brightened and irradiated by his amiable and jovial 
,ctcr. His Bishop was wont to say that he had rarely known a 
iker or writer more merry than Canon Sarto. 

The great piety with which he assisted at the divine otfice, the no 
■ss great humilitj- with which he scorned all the outward glory of 
is office, refusing to practice an abuse himself, and correcting 
IS in others, while in authority, far from offending his brethren, 
raised him in their esteem, so that they applauded with great joy 
ihe Bishop promoted him to the dignity of Provost of the Chapter 
;at po-st becoming vacant. The zeal he displayed in the fulfilment 
duties as Chancellor, and the extensive and profound learning 
evidenced as chairman of the board of sjTiodal examiners, added 
:U1 more to his advancement. It soon became evident that he was 
estincd to ascend to higher grades in the hierarchy, although he himself, 
jMlis humility, could not imagine that he should be considered for any 
Bored place in the Church. 

KB^cause of his versatile genius, his profound knowledge, and his 
Ktllar facility of adapting himself to every office, Canon Sarto was 
ptiuently called upon to fill the chair of an absent professor, for he 
I'tight, with equal readiness and ability, theology, canon-law. philosophy, 
nd classical literature. But above all his singidar virtues showed them- 
:lves in the manner in which he fulfilled the responsible and delicate 
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office of Spiritual Director of the Seminary. He had especially the 
education of the clerics at heart. Those who were ever under his spirit- 
ual charge will remember his immense affection, his exquisite and tender 
attention, together with his firm and immovable will in the discharge of 
his official duties. Persuaded that society will be good or evil according 
as the clergy are well prepared or unfit for their high mission, Canon 
Sarto spared no fatigue or care to form perfectly his young Levites, to 
develop in them strength of mind, to provide them with wisdom and 
prudence, and to instil into their hearts the greatest sentiments of charity. 
Above all, he sought to be practical. In his humility he declared in his 
inaugural address to the clerics, that he was imfit for the post; but in 
this same address lay the whole practical programme which during the 
nine years following he developed for the benefit of his hearers. 

"Do not imagine," he said in this address, "that I am a spiritual 
father of the type of those who, by long experience gained amid a stu- 
dious youth, by a vast and profound theological and ascetical knowledge, 
by a beautiful exposition of their thought, can captivate, and with God's 
grace, can direct, counsel and perfect, in all security, the young cleric 
on his way toward the Sanctuary. I have, let me state it frankly, little 
or nothing of all this. I am but a poor country pastor, who occupies 
this place by God's Holy Will; but, since God has so wished it, you 
ought to listen attentively to the words of this country pastor." Herein, 
therefore, lay the strength of his argument. In simple but potent words, 
not lost in vain speculations, he gave sound, real and practical advice, 
suited to men who are not called to pass their lives in the cell of a con- 
vent, but in the world, where their functions were to be exercised amid 
all the dangers such a world offers. He thus brought to them the ex- 
perience and the knowledge of one who had not lived among books, 
but in the midst of men, and who brought the knowledge of men to 
those who were destined to guide men. 

Herein lay one part of Canon Sarto's success as a spiritual director. 
The other lay in the fact that he practiced what he taught, and that his 
example was efficient. If he taught them to love science and practice 
charity, the spiritual director practiced it here, as in Tombolo and Sal- 
zano; and in their spiritual as well as temporal needs his hearers did not 
hesitate to call upon him, sure of finding an open heart and an open 
purse. If the latter should be empty, there was still the pawnshop or 
the purse of a good friend to supply the want. In all this work he was 
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warmly supported by Mgr. Zinelli, who was wont to call his Seminary 
the apple of his eye. 

In his constant effort to do good, Mgr. Sarto could not forget the 
lay students, equally the object of his earnest and affectionate attention. 
It was at a time when religious education was unhappily beginning to 
be deficient in the public schools; and, even in the Ix'st families, the 
deleterious influence of perverse doctrines had made itself felt. Canon 
Sarto immediately instituted a course of conferences for the young 
students, calling them around him on their free days, especially on 
Sundays, to give them suitable explanations of Christian doctrine, to 
instruct them in their duties as good citizens, to prepare them worthily 
to receive the sacraments of the Church, and enifjloying every artifice 
in order to save them from the dangers that threatened on every side. 

Not less was his care for the children, am! there are those living, to 
whom he became a father indeed, withdrawing them from evil home 
influences, and defraying from his own purse their expenses in some pious 
institute. To-day, useful members of society, they continue to pray 
for their good father, now proud to recognize in him the holy and uni- 
\'ersal father of the Church. 

Thus, here in Treviso, Canon Sarto found a prolific field for his zeal 
which, fostered by labor and activity, was productive of abundant fruit. 

In the year 1877 Mgr. Sarto went for the first time to Rome for the 
feasts of Pope Pius IX. His correspondence at this time shows his great 
enthusiasm for the holy city and for the person of the Pope, an attach- 
ment which afterward as bishop and cardinal he ne\'er failed to pro- 
claim in his preaching. In this profound attachment to the Holy Sec 
and the holy city the Catholic clergj' find a strong and .secure bond of 
affection and power with their own [leople. The Catholic priest who 
takes for his motto, suaz'Uer in modo, jorliler in re, will add also the 
words, et joriiter cum Papa. 

Mgr. Sarto was indefatigable in his labors, rising with the davm and 
retiring late in the night. And yet, never even in the ;^rratest strain of 
hea\-y work, would a word of impatience or any mo\ement of trouble or 
annoyance escape him. His characteristic smile and the innocent banter 
ever upon his lips, even in the saddest moments, won the most hardened of 
hearts, and sweetly recalled to them the benignity of the divine Master. 

For three years more his labors constantly increased. The aged 
Vicar-General sick and decrepit, soon shifted all his work UDon the 
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shoulders of the willing Chancellor; and, when finally Bishop Zinelli 
was stricken down with apoplexy, the burden of the entire adminislra- 
tion was borne by Canon Sarto. 

After the death of Mgr. Zinelli, whom he had accompanied in his 
visit in 1878, and whom he had attended with constant care during the 
time of his illness, Mgr. Sarto was elected, by a large majority of the 
Canons, Vicar Capitular during the vacancy of the see. His govern- 
ment during this time met with universal approval, and when Mgr. 
Callegar, his school-fellow at Padua, was nominated Bishop of IVeviso, 
on the 25th of February, 1880, he w^as able to consign to him in comi)lete 
peace the diocese which, by his force of character and gentleness of man- 
ner, he had defended against every peril. 

WTien Mgr. Callegar visited Rome for his consecration, he was 
accompanied by Mgr. Sarto, whom he had retained as his \'icar-(ieneral. 
On this occasion he was presented to Pope Leo XIII in the private 
audience granted to the newly consecrated. The good Bisho}) of Tre- 
\iso little thought, as he presented to the Holy Father his humble Vicar- 
General, that he himself should, twenty-three years later, throw himself 
at the feet of this lowly soul, recognizing in him the Vicar of Christ and 
the successor of that very Pope before whom he was then kneeling. 
Still less did he then imagine that he should receive the Cardinal's pur])lc 
from that humble priest w^ho now esteemed it a special favor to Ix^ pre- 
sented to the Pope. 

Two years later, on Septeml^er 25, 1882, Mgr. Callegar was translated 
to the illustrious and glorious see of Padua; he was succeeded by Mgr. 
Apollonio, a professor of the Seminar}'. Mgr. Sarto remained Vicar- 
General under the new Bishop, by whom, as well as by all the clergy 
and laity, his counsel and collaboration wxtc highly appreciated. At 
Treviso it had become a settled conviction that the Vicar-(iencral was 
yet destined for higher honors, and that sooner or later the call to a 
bishopric must come to him, although this feeling of pride in their idol- 
ized father was not without its mixture of sadness at the thought of 
losing him. 

This long-expected event occurred two years later, when in the 
autumn of 1884 Mgr. Sarto, entering his office one day as usual, was 
informed by Mgr. Apollonio of the promotion of Mgr. Bercnzo, the 
Bishop of Mantua, to an Archbishopric. ''And who think you,'' he 
added, *'is the new Bishop of Mantua?" 
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''I know not/' answered Sarto. 

''Then come with me.'' 

He led his \'icar-General into his private apartments where, with 
great amiability, though without concealing his sorrow, he handed over 
to him the Pontifical note in which Mgr. Sarto was informed of his 
election to the See of Mantua. 

The good canon, who had foreseen something of importance in the 
gra\'e demeanor of the Bishop, listened with startled surprise to the 
words of his superior, and, now that the full import of the notification 
IxTame i)lain, he turned pale, burst into tears, and, overcome by faint- 
ness, almost fell to the ground. Then, covering his face w-ith his trem- 
bling hands, he sank into a near-by seat, sobbing like a child, praying 
fervently and with entreaties to be excused, for he felt unw^orthy of so 
hiijjh an ofl'ice. 

The Bishop, gently and with expressions of comfort, exhorted him 
not to refuse the burden, heavy though it might be, but to prepare calmly 
to bear a cross for which his shoulders w^re better adapted than another's. 
At the same time pointing to the picture of the Redeemer on the wall, 
he said: ''See how the Lord has loved us; be obedient unto Him till 
death.^' 

Mgr. Sarto, the first feelings of alarm and dismay having passed, in 
obedience to the exhortations of the Bishop in w^hose w-ords he recog- 
nized the will of God, accepted, and then, with his usual good nature 
in the midst of his perturbation, he answ'ered, with a sigh: ** And this 
too must fall on me." 

All Treviso applauded the nomination, though the clergy, whose 
perfect education had ever Ix'en the great object of the Vicar-General's 
laljor and care, and the end of all his desires, could not conceal the pain 
thev felt at the thought of his loss. 

1 he nomination, unexpected as it was, could not change the lowliness 
and simi)Iicily of his life. When he announced his elevation to the 
ei)isc()])al diii^nity to his household, his sister asked: '^And what shall 
we cook, now, when you are Bishop?" He answered: ''Nothing more 
nor less than on other davs." It was his determination now, as it was 
later when Cardinal, to preserve always the evidences of his humble 
oriirin in his habits and in his frugal manner of living. 

The disappointment over his loss, once overcome, was succeeded in 
Tre\iso by great jo}* over his elevation, a joy in which both Chapter and 
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Seminar}' took part. But nowhere was such satisfaction more sincere 
and productive of affectionate testimonials than in Tonibolo and Sal- 
zant}, his late parishioners of the latter place presenting him with a 
silver crozicr. 

The e%Tnt, moreover, attracted attention not only in the Venetian 
provinces, but also in Lombardy. The light of Mf^r. Sarto had ceased 
to Ix- hidden within his native diocese, and his star Ix'jfan to rise over 
larger fields where his talents and piety were to place him upon the moun- 
tain top, that men might see his light and his good works, and praise 
God who had provided so rare an example of the Christian virtues. 
The newspa|jers of that day make it clear how the work! uf appreciation 
began to enlarge around him, unwilling though he himself might be to 
accept the honors proffered him. 

His nomination was received with great pleasure at Mantua, where 
the hand of a strong but kindly Bishop was needed to straighten out the 
unhappy entanglements and lawlessness of this diocese. The doc- 
trines of Rosmini had divided the clergy into two camjis, while some, 
under the lead of Ardigo, had apostatized and left the Church. Political 
differences had arisen between Bishop and clergy, some of the latter 
having even gone to the extent of boycotting their ordinary in their en- 
thusiasm for the new Italy. The social position of the clerj^y had become 
unbearable, and their financial income, curtailed by large state confis- 
cations, could not keep them from want. The laltv was largely under 
the control of the secret societies, the educated classes fostered a liberal- 
ism inimical to the Church, while the ordinary workers and the rural 
population had gone over to the socialistic camp. Catholicity was 
forced within the walls of the churches, and the sects, aided by foreign 
money, together with the evil example of some memlx.M's of the clergy, 
were gathering great har\"ests. Bishop Rota had fallen in the struggle, 
while his successor, Mgr. Berengo, unable to stem the menacing tide, 
had obtained a transference to Udine. 

The desolated church of Mantua had need of an Ap<jstle and of the 
strong hand of a reformer. It was in such sad circumstances that 
Cardinal Parocchi, iiimself a Mantuan, on the forcible anti warm recom- 
mendation of Bishop Callcgari of Padua, directed the attention of Pope 
Leo XIII to Mgr. Sarto, as one who had given great jiniofs of ability, 
founded upon soimd doctrine and unalterable attachment to the Holy 
See. In the secret Consistory of the loth of Novemlxr, 1884, in which 
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the Cardinal's hat was conferred upon the famous Italian Capuchin 
Missionary to Africa, Cardinal Massia, Pope Leo XIII preconized Mgr. 
Joseph Sarto, Vicar-General of Treviso, as Bishop of Mantua, to the 
great satisfaction of all who had known the sad state of ecclesiastical 
affairs, and appreciated the gifts and ability of the new Bishop. 
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Monsiffnor Joseph Sarto as Bishop of Mantua 
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Mantua is an ancient town. In the Roman period it was inhabited 
by the tribe of the Sabatines, who were, at the death of Cajsar, despoiled 
by the Triumvirate of theirlands. Inhis"BucoUcs," Vii^il, whose cradle 
was in Mantua, enumerates himself among 
the disix)sscssed. But Mantua existed long 
before his time, and its origin is lost in the 
Etruscan myths, many ages before Rome ex- 
isted. The poet of the "Jincid," inverses 
of gold, attributes to it an origin of the remo- 
test antiquity. It is perhaps a poet's dream, 
yet the dream of a soul to whom the austere 
ruins and the mysteries of nature havesjwken. 
Even to-day, one who looks upon the town 
and reflects upon its mythological origin may 
consider the dream as a reality or, at least, a 
possibility. Mantua is indeed a beautiful 
city, picturesque in its numerous towers and 
spires, and with water surrounding it on all 
sides. The Mincio leaping from the Ixisom 
of the earth at Benaco, becoming a river down in the green meadows, 
finds the town an obstacle to its onward course, and turns and twists 
around it, kissing its walls, spreading out, here and there, into little 
lakes in the rainy season of winter, but dr)' and barren in the hot days 
of summer, when its waters recede altogether, or, at most, leave large 
pools in its torrid river-bed. 

Mantua is a t)"pical town. Clean, with ample squares and wide 
streets, its elegant houses moderate in height, and each like its neighbor 
in many respects, spreading over large areas so as to permit of extensive 
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private gardens, it would be a perfect and deli^tful spot indeed, if 
infectious miasmas did not rise from the ponds, amverted into mai^ 
in the hot season. 

The winter in Mantua is mild, more so, perhaps, ttian in any other 
city of Northern Italy. This, no doubt, it owes to the liige tracts rf 
water surrounding it, as well as to its low position. 

It was alternately in the possession of the Franks and the Lombards, 
and Leo III in the time of Charlemagne erected Mantua into an episcu- 
pal town, and one of its first Bishops, John, came from Treviso. 

In the Middle Ages, it gradually freed itself from the rule of the Ijanins 
and bishops imtil it became a free burgh. Ultimately it remained in 
the possession of the Gonzagas, who, for a long period Dukes and Lords 
of Mantua, left many memorials of their power and grandeur. Per- 
haps all, or nearly all, of Mantua's really artistic beauties are due to the 
munificence and generosity of this family; Of these treasures which in 
the course of centuries she saw rising within her walls and disappearing 
again, she to-day preserves but few. The \ici.ssitudes of devouring and 
destructive time, the disorders and ruin of wars and of frefjuent assaults, 
during which she was often devastated, the inactivity and strange care 
Icssness of men, caused their destruction, or they pa.ssed as spoils of wzt 
into the hands of strangers. Thus Paris, London and \'ienna still glory 
in artistic treasures which once fonned the pride and the grandeur d 
Mantua. 

Xevcrtheless, there remain, few thou^ they be, monuments of inex- 
haustible Ix-auty and value, and of a celebrity that causes envy in the 
most splendid cities of Italy. There still remains what time could not 
destro}' or ruin, what the inclemency of the seasons could not spiA, 
what avaricious cupidity could not confiscate; and what remains con- 
stitutes an artistic patrimony sufficient to make Mantua a centre of 
artistic and historical pilgrimages, one among the number of those fv- 
tunate Italian cities which can boast treasures of art. 

In passing, let us cite its palace, called Regia, a ^lendid and imposing 
work which in architecture and painting gives forth flashes of the genius 
of the greatest painters and architects, from Giulio Romano to Mantegna 
and Primaticcio. Then there is the Te palace, a few steps outside the 
town, the old summer house of the Gonzagas, where likewise, Giulio 
Romano and his most famous disciples lavished a wealth of art and 
genius. The great Giulio and Leo Baptist Albert! Irft here and thwe 
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on the fa9ades of the edifice traces of that sovereign power which the 
beautiful in elevated and celestial forms had bred in their souls. 

We shall dwell at some length on the classical and surprising beauty 
of the principal churches, not only, indeed, because they are worthy 
in themselves of extended mention, but because in them were performed 
the principal pastoral and paternal works of Bishop Sarto. 

Religion has always been the potent inspiration of true art, and it 
seems that a soul dead to faith, with its trembling fears and etemaL 
hopes, would also find closed the road to complete and artistic compre- 
hension of the beautiful and the true. Moreover, because in Italy art 
and religion have always joined hands, that country has become the field 
of true art, art not inspired by gold, not degenerating into irksome and 
measured artifice, deprived of every reflex sentimmt of the soul, but art 
warm with affection and vivid in expression. 

The Cathedral, in which the good Bishop so often addressed words 
of warm encouragement to his faithful and of invitation to the ernng 
and repentant, in which he had sat for hours in the confessional, a 
simple minister of Christ, desirous to heal wounded souls, is a qdendid 
temple, a work of art and, at the same time, uplifting and full of devotkm. 
Designed by Giulio Romano, who died when its constructian had haidl^ 
begun, the work was directed by his disdple, John Baptist BotanL 
In 1594, however, when the funds of the builders gave out and the 
work threatened to drag on indefinitely, the Bishop of Mantua, Fkands 
Gonzaga, gave orders that it should be finished in any way possibk. 
Thus it stands to-day, curtailed and imperfect. As a whole, with its 
massive piles of white marble, encrusted with gold, it weighs upon ooe, 
leaving an impression of disappointment; yet, considered in its details^ 
it manifests traces of esthetic magnificence. 

The exterior of the Cathedral presents no features out of the ordinaiy, 
with the exception of the tower, the base of which is a remnant of Roman 
architecture; the upper portion is Lombard, very characteristic in style, 
and was built in the twelfth century by the celeteited Countess MatiMa 
of Canossa. The facade appears heavy and clumsy, and is adorned with 
the pomp of the barocco style. 

The Basilica of St. Andrew is, in its whole as weU as in detail, a 
marvelous structure. Designed by Alberti, it is illustrated by the lavish 
genius of Mantegna, Giulio Romano, Rinaldo Mantovano, so that the 
church has the appearance in a way of an art museum. In it the sod 
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of Mantua seems to vibrate like the chords of a harp, an oriental dream 
budding in the thought of Alberti, receiving its wings from the genius 
of Mantegna, and Hashing forth the heavenl)- li^t of a Giulio Romano. 
The Gothic tower, rising in full majesty beside the church, is a clasacal 
model of the Lombardo-Gothic style, and one of the glories of Italy. 
Where the naves meet, a majestic cupola is raised upon four pillars lo 
the height of 250 feet, it is the work of Luoara. and is similar to another 
which he built on the basilica of the Supcrga in Turin. 

The church possesses an inestimable trea.surc, nothing less than some 
of the Blood of our Lord and Saviour, the price of our redemption. It 
is enclosed in a reliquary, the work of John Bellezza, and preserved in 
a subterranean crypt. 

A structure worth mentioning is the celebrated Sanctuary of our 
Lady 0} Grace. It is situated a few miles outside the ttuvn im the extreme 
end of I>ake Maggiore, and is the goal of many devout pilgrimages, as 
well as the centre in Mantua for the devotion to Our I-ady. Begun in 
1399, by Francis Gonzaga, it is Gothic in style, with a Ijeautiful logga 
outside. The choir, however, and the side chapels were spniled in 
1753 by the addition of the barocco style. 

Mantua, the chief town in a province of 300,000 inhabitants, has u 
population of 30,000 souls. It is a vast diocese, including many lajgt 
and rich villages, with fertile valleys and with hills covered with extoi- 
sive and luxuriant vineyards. The people are of a good disposition, 
often misled, however, by the evil example of such as should be their 
guides in the way of virtue, or by the vain and delusive promises of the 
socialistic heresy. Such aberrations, howe\er, do not last, and arc 
usually followed by a return to better sentiments, with signs of sincere 
repentance and great faith. It is a population that is inclined to the 
good ; it is attracted by the peace and unity of family life and is impresswi 
forcibly by religion. It has preser\'ed in all its \'igor and strength that 
faith which in another people, after so many infamous and unusual 
vicissitudes, Jind after the indefatigable anti-Christian propaganda of 
the enemies of society and of God, might have vanished altogether. 

It is a people which presents undeniable good quaHties and strength. 
Like the great sea, now swelHng before the storm winds of unwise dema- 
gogues, who strive to demolish all social and religious order;, now rfl1fr*"«g 
itself and penetrated |iy fruitful enthusiasms, it performs the noblest 
acts of zeal for the faith of its fathers. 
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On the 23d of November, 1884, in the church of St. ApoUinaris, 
attached to the Roman Seminar}', Mgr. Joseph Sarto received episcopal 
consecration. Two other bishops were honored in a like manner on 
the same occasion, viz., Mgr. Curti, Bishop of Guastalla, now deceased, 
and Mgr. Domenicis, at present Archbishop of Amalfi. The rite of 
consecration was performed by one of the glories of the Mantuan churdi, 
His Eminence, Cardinal Parocchi, an illustrious ornament of the Sacred 
College b)' his vast learning and accomplished oratory. He was asasted 
by Mgr. Peter Rota, titular Archbishop of Tebe, whose bitter bread of 
exile was sweetened by the benevolence of the reigning Pontiff. With 
him was also Mgr. John Berengo, the celebrated and distinguished Arch- 
bishop of Udinc. Both were illustrious predecessors of Mgr. Sarto 
in the See of Mantua. Of all those present on that occasion, none could 
imagine that the episcopal character then impressed upon the soul of the 
youngest of the three Consecrandi would one day in the fulness of the 
priesthood be completed in the sublime mission to feed the entire flock 
of Christ in the See of Peter. 

On the same evening Mgr. Sarto was received in private audience 
by Pope Leo XHI, and was presented with the gift awarded to all Bishops 
consecrated in Rome, a pectoral cross and the Roman Pontifical in five 
volumes. When Leo XIH had named Mgr. Sarto Bishop of Mantua, 
he declared: "If the diocese does not love its new pastor, it will love no 
one, as Mgr. Sarto is the w-orthiest and most amiable of Bishops." 

The new Bishop announced his nomination to the mayor of the town 
as that of a minister of the religion which has for its flag the standard of 
peace, for its laws the laws of charity. At the same time, he assured this 
ofllcial that the new Bishop, poor in earthly goods, yet rich in heart, 
would have no other end in view than to advance the salvation of all, and 
to form among his people one great family of brethren and friends. 

Ilis first pastoral, published on March 18, 1885, contains a passage 
which, while it illustrates his great humility, seems to touch a prophetic 
note in regard to events which were afterward to be accomplished. 

''What more beautiful day could have dawned for me, beloved 
children, what day more memorable in my life, than that on which God, 
by wliose will and ixTmission all things are ordained, and who often 
chooses the most unworthy in the world to fill the most difficult offices, 
and, illuminating them with his light, makes them cooperators in gieat 
things . . . has committed to me the government of this your great 
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family." The pastoral letter, continuing, outlines the duties and the 
joys of the spiritual paternity which the Bishop exercises in the midst 
of his children. 

On the following 7th of April, he caused the Pontifical bulls to be 
presented to the Chapter, and by a special procurator tot>k possession 
of his diocese. He entered Mantua definitely on the iSth of April, 
and, on the following day, pontificated solemnly in his Cathedral. He 
preached feelingly on that occasion, arousing by his eloquence the 
applause of the waiting people. With fine tact, and a]X)stolic frankness, 
not devoid, however, of consummate prudence, he aUudcd to his task 
and to the difficulties he must meet. He recommended himself to all 
for aid and counsel, tenderly exhorting the faithful to persevere, calling 
to the erring ones to return, promising in the charity of Christ, with 
which his heart was aflame, to give himself to all, sparing neither fatigue 
nor trouble to advance the dissemination of the doctrines of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

The needs were, indeed, urgent: he found the dioce.se confided to 
his care a field that demanded at once the tender, vigilant care and help 
of an affectionate father, and the energetic firmness of a true pastor, 
II was not many years before that Mgr. Rota and his predecessors had 
attempted to reform the clergy, whom false philosophical and political 
doctrines had led far from the ways of virtue, and especially from that 
plain and entire submission to the Apostolic See which is characteristic 
of a loyal priesthood. Among the laity there reigned a profound indif- 
ference to all that concerned religion, the result of the long and subtle 
work of doctrinarianism and practical liberali-sm, 

Mgr. Sarto set to work at once. He gathered all those who had been 
kept faithful by the holy zeal of Mgr. Rota, a zeal that was often nulli- 
fied by secret or open opposition, or met by the implacable and ferocious 
persecution to which he had been subjected until he was obliged to 
resign his See. He gave a new impulse to all the initiatory measures of 
Mgr. Berengo, his immediate predecessor, perfecting them, adding to 
them, working calmly, incessantly, tenderly and patiently. His was 
the ardor of an apostle that was able to raise again aloft the Christian 
standard which the enemies of God believed to have been forever broken 
and shattered. 

He inaugurated his work by a renewal of the sacerdotal spirit and 
by raising the standard of the clergy confided to his charge. This led him 
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to give his attention and care to the Diocesan Seminaiy. He lecogoized 
that the priesthood forms an essential part of the Churchy and that such a 
priesthood requires for its perpetuation the education of gpod derics. 
To supply, therefore, a sufficient number of good priests will ever require 
the combined cooperation of bishopy'detgy and people. In this ?^y 
alone can the Seminary succeed, being, as it is, the nursery from wUdi 
young and vigorous plants are to be transplanted throughout the diocese. 
With their fresh, rich blossoms, they were to give new life to souls withered 
and blighted by unbelief. The Seminary, which had been closed in the 
time of Mgr. Rota, was reopened by Bishop Beiengo, who had attempted 
to introduce therein sound discipline and efficient teachers. But after 
him much still remained to be done. 

In his pastoral letter of July 5, 1886, addressed to the clergy and 
faithful of his diocese in recommendation of tfaie Diocesan Seminaiy, 
Mgr. Sarto displays his profound knowledge of modem needs and 
makes plain his enlightened intentions in legaxd to the reoiganizatKMi 
of that important institution. In it the Bishop invites his detgy and 
people to pray that he might grant the grace of vocation to the youth 
of the diocese. He appeals for aid to train them, especially for such as 
were in want of the necessary means. He invites the wealthy to give 
out of their abundance, and exhorts even the poor, of whom he demands 
nothing impossible, or beyond their resources, to bestow what little tbejr 
can. He reminded them that many drops make the fountain, lecaOed 
the value of the widow's mite, and enumerated the many blessings God 
lavishes upon these alms of the poor. Finally he invites the clergy to 
cooperate with him, indicating the great want of laborers in the vine- 
yard. He incites them to a love for the Seminary by urging them to 
prepare the youth and increase the number of young levites, the hope 
and the future of his diocese. Knowing, as he did, how prone men are 
to criticize new movements, he begged all to await results before uttermg 
any condemnation of his efforts. 

To-day the Seminary of Mantua is one of the best in Lombaidy, 
and this it owes to the life infused into it by Bishop Sarto. To him it 
owes the deep spirit of piety that pervades it, its purity of doctnne, its 
attachment to the Holy See, and its love for learning. To e£Fect this 
great result the Bishop undertook himself the office of president of the 
Seminary, thus renewing its discipline and giving it a new diiection. 
To all the studies of the Seminary he imparted a fresh and vigorous im- 
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pulse ; he provided worthy and capable masters, and gave it a plan of 
studies that included all that was best in the Government institutions, 
and occupied himself with everybody and everything. Nor did he dis- 
dain, whenever the occasion demanded, to rctum to the professor's 
desk and take the burden of teaching upon himself. Often, indeed, 
would the students behold their Bishop enter the class-room, to continue 
a lesson in Greek, Latin, Italian, Physics.or Mathematics, starting from 
the |x)int where the regular professor had closed in the previous lesson. 
For several years he occupied the chair of dogmatic theology, betraying 
his great predilection for Thomastic doctrines. When, in the term of 
1 891-1892, the professor of moral theology died, he supplied his place 
in that branch for the rest of the scholastic year, explaining the treatises 
on Justice and Right, displaying a profound judicial knowledge and 
lecturing with a greater clearness than could have been shown by the 
most consummate master in this science. He brought out with illu- 
minating force the characteristic fundamental principle of that most diffi- 
cult of theological treatises, showing the relationship existing between 
the moral and ethical principles of the Church and the various legis- 
lations of civilized states. The part which he thus took in teaching 
the young candidates for the priesthood was an event of daily occurrence 
and was continued as long as he remained Bishop of Mantua. In these 
daily visits to the Seminary he mingled amiably with the students, in- 
structing them by sound precepts hidden in entertaining conversation. 
He endeavored to gather them around him and inspire them with the 
fullest confidence; he wished to make them as active, laborious and 
prudent as himself. 

No examination was held at which he was not present. He thus 
informed himself as to the instruction given his students, and their prog- 
ress in the various studies. He directed the interrogatories, taking the 
place of the professors in the ditTerent classes, demanding explanations 
in all matters, and giving them himself, with as much ease and exact- 
ness as if teaching had Ijeen his only occupation during the year, thus 
stimulatinij; the professor as well as the student. There are many priests 
of Mantua who, even to-day, can recall characteristic episodes of those 
happy (lays. In one case, when a young man appeared to be puzzled 
by a diflkult algebraic problem, the Bishop descended from the teacher's 
desk, and, taking a piece of chalk, developed upon the blackboard a satis- 
factory solution. At another time, in a rendering of the Latin oration of 
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Cicero, Pro Ligario, he displa}'ed his deep appreciation of the beauties of 
classical Latin and his ability to make them as plain lu every intelligence 
as could be done by an aged and experienced Latinist. 

When Pope Leo XIII recommended to all Diocesan Seminaries the 
study of St. Thomas Aquinas, Bishop Sarto seconded ihis initiative 
enthusiastically, even to the extent of purchasing the volumes of the 
Summa Theologica for the poorer students, thus rendering it possible 
for all to follow the explanations which he gave himself of the text. 
A devoted admirer of ecclesiastical music, he banished from his cathe- 
dral all profane singing; he also formed a sanctuary choir from his 
clerics, whom he instructed personally during the first years, vsriting 
with his own hand the different parts, and giving evening lessons in 
sight singing. Among the precious documents preBcr\ccl lo-day in the 
Seminary are the rules he laid down for these singing classes, and the first 
Masses sung in the Cathedral, written by his own hand. 

To moral and scientific direction the Bishop added the complete 
readjustment of the finances of the institution. These, indeed, were in 
very bad shape, rendered more wTetched by the circumstances of the 
time. The Bishop was loath to extend his hands to tlie clergy and 
laity for the benefit of his students, and so made use of a thousand other 
expedients to supply their wants. Often called u[Kjn to preach, both 
within his diocese and without, he accepted readily the fees offered, 
as they would serve for the maintenance of his dear clerics, and, when 
at the end of the year the treasurer of the Seminary announced the 
inevitable deficit, Mgr. Sarlo supplied it from his own pocket, never 
permitting the little resen'e fund left for this purpose by his predecessor 
to be touched. In this point his charity was extraordinary, and recalls 
the times of strong faith when the Bishop's house scn,Td as the Seminary 
of the diocese. So penetrated was he with zeal in this good work, that 
when some one, astounded at his labors and fatigues, would ask: "What 
is it all for?" he would answer: "Do you not know that my Seminary 
15 the heart of my heart?" 

For the advancement of this dear Seminary he called around him 
all his friends. He established popular conferences on Holy Scripture 
therein, inviting all, especially the laity, to attend, in order that they 
might thus acquire a love for that blessed institution wherein flourished 
the best of virtues. 

In iSSS many bishops were gathered together for the obsequies of 
■e [ n. I 
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Mgr. Farina, I>i.sh( p of Vinccnza. Among the addresses delivered by 
thcni on thai occasion was one by Mgr. Sarto, then at the l>eginnmg of 
his work of regeneration for his clergy and laity. Speaking to the semi- 
narians of \'incenza, he said, with tears in his eyes: ^* Ah, to look upon a 
seminary h'ke this! so tlourishing, so beautiful! I cannot but think of 
my own at ]\Iantua. What a desolation, O my sons, in my diocese' 
How r wish that many of you might come to my see, to aid me; for in 
Mantua I ha\e but few priests, few vocations, and the needs are so 
great!" Here he finished his address, overcome by emotion. 

In order to foster vocations and to prepare young boys for entrance 
into the Seminary, it was his fond wish to establish a preparatory' school 
at Casligh'one: but insurmountable difficulties, especially the impos- 
sibih'ly of procuring a suitable site, forced him to abandon the beloved 
project. 

This activity, so happily developed for the good of the Seminar)-, 
Mgr. Sarto extended to the whole diocese, accomplishing thus the plan 
of restoration which he had so wisely matured. There were souls thirst- 
ing for the truth, desiring to know in close intimacy their spiritual father 
and ])astor; and they wished to be guided by the w-ord and example of 
him who had received from God the mission to conduct them to the 
pastures of eternal life. 

The good Bishop was as eager and zealous in his pastoral visits as 
in all other affairs. On the 15th of August, scarcely four months after 
his arri\al, he sent forth a })astoral letter, admirable for its lucidity and 
for its simi)le exposition of the motives which guide a Bishop in the midst 
of his chil(h-en. At the same time, he announced the Ixginning of his 
])ast()ral visitation, inaugurating it solemnly in his own Cathedral on 
tile 6th of SeptenilxT, and continuing it with incessant labor and incred- 
ible fatigue (luring the space of two years. 

During this visitation Mgr. Sarto never compromised the apostolic 
sim])licity which characterized all his undertakings. At early dam 
he would set out, in companv with his faithful secretary^ Don Giovanni 
P)ressan, today his private chaplain. On the wayside, as soon as it was 
light, he would recite his Office, or refresh his spirit with meditations upon 
the maxims contained in the Tmitation 0] Christ, one of his favorite books. 
He would often arrive at a ])arish church in advance of the time he had 
ap])ointe(l, and thus nothing would l;e ready for his reception. On 
arri\ing vA the ])la(e he would dismount from his carriage, and accom- 
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panied by his servant or by a Seminarian whom he had taken as a com- 
panion he would enter the church, and proceed to the 6rst confessional 
he ^ight find vacant. There he would listen to the confessi<»is of the 
faithful as long as necessary. 

It often happened that his arrival was unnoticed so that, when the 
hour ap]X)inted for his reception had come, and the clergy, confrater- 
nities, societies and the faithful were arranged in procession to proctod 
to the outskirts of the parish, the Bishop would smilingly lift the curtain 
of the confessional and say to the pastor: "Come, come, father, don't 
give yourself so much trouble. I am here already," and amused at the 
surprise this occasioned, he would draw the curtain, and continue to hear 
the confessions as long as there was one penitent left. If such a proceed- 
ing might at times cause great disappointment to the pastor, especially 
if he had gone to great trouble and expense in the preparations, this 
feeling was only temporary, and vanished before the kindness, deference 
and familiar ways of the Bishop. 

These visitations renewed and strengthened ecclesiastical discipline, 
abolished abuses, and made it imperative on all pastors to explain the 
Gospel and give catechetical instructions on all Sundays. They were 
also the means of establishing practical rules for the direction of the 
sacred functions and the music of the Church. The Bishop looked, 
moreover, to the profxjr equipment in vestments, and aided in raising 
the standard of artistic taste as well as in the preservation of the art 
treasures of the churches. His vigilance and inexhaustible zeal included 
all thing.'i, so that when he had completed his viwtation he had acquired 
a knowledge of the conditions in the different parishes, the moral stand- 
ard and the various needs of the population. He thus paved the way 
for his great scheme of labor for the salvation of souls, which was to 
emanate from a Diocesan Synod; its object was to gi\e stability to his 
reforms and to promulgate the ecclesiastical laws adapted to the chained 
conditions of the times. Mgr. Sarto recognized that a leader iAd 
would attain the ends to which he aspires will be obliged to exerdae s 
firm discipline o\er his followers. All true discipline supposes law, 
and thus a Bishop cannot rule with success and fruitful peace if his 
arbitrary will Ix- the Canon-law of his diocese; nor will any law haw 
sanction when neglected or |)crmitted to fall into desuetude. 

In his letters of Feliruarj- i6, 1887, he announced the holding of 
this great Diocesan Synod, an as.sembly which had not been hdd in 
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Mantua for 239 years. To insure its practical value he proposed in 
advance to the various Deaneries the arguments which he wished them 
to consider. P'inally on the 24th of May, 1888, in the plenitude of his 
episcopal power, he formally summoned the S}Tiod, which convened on 
September 10, 1 1 and 12 of the same year. On this occasion his worth 
as a canonist became evident. All the decrees and statutes were ^\Titten 
by his own hand, and displayed a true conception of, and opportune 
ap])licati()n to, the customs and requirements of the Mantuan diocese; 
he contributed, moreover, by his wise legislation to renew and develop 
in all hearts the spirit of Christ and the spirit of His Church, which were 
ever the ucuiding stars of all his undertakings. Above all he was prac- 
tical. He wasted no time in defining and explaining doctrines already 
defined and exi)lained by the Church; but having in view the particular 
evils to be remedied, he directed all his legislation to\pard the ends 
thereby sugjj^ested. 

In treating of the duties of the clergy, his words were full of advice 
as to the behavior of the priest in his dealings with the world. The 
priest should show forth a serious demeanor in all the externals of dress 
and of manner, for serious thought demands serious expression. He 
understood well that according to the manner in which the priest bears 
the holy character of his calling will be the measure of his people's 
reverence, and the respect of non-Catholics. Characteristic of such views 
was his attitude in regard to new fads and inventions, such, e.g., as 
bicyclinii;. These things in themselves may be worthy of commendation, 
but their use is not suitable to the priesthood, especially in countries 
where the sacerdotal garments are of a sjx?cial order, serving to mark 
the ])erson of the priest and make him prominent in the public streets. 
He also turned his attention to the relations of pastor and people \^ith 
those outside the church. Herein he recommended charity and aflfa- 
bility ill social and oftkial matters, though all should stand firm in their 
faitli, and yield nothing in the strict observance of those things which the 
churc li commands as the outward proof of the strength of their convic- 
tions. There is no sadder si)ectacle than that of one who is afraid to 
])r()fess his Catliolicity in the presence of those who glory in the assertion 
of their unbelief. 

One of the greatest evils to be combated was the wide-spread dif- 
fusion of a hostile and often evil literature, and the avidity with which 
lasci\'ious lx)oks were read, especially by the young. It was only recently 
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that we read in a newspaper, not well disposed toward the Church, in 
an article concerning the troubles of Unii-ersity students with regard to 
a certain evil book, the remarkable assertion that the majority of readers 
consider the emanations of their daily paper as decisive as the tenets of 
a dogma, never doubting its veracity, nor disputing fallacious decisions. 

To-day it is the press that makes public opinion, and they are not 
few within the pale of the church itself who have lost the purity of its 
creed, the morality of its teachings and the generosity of its support 
through the slowly distilled venom of their favorite newspaper. Hence 
the duty and obligation of Bishop, pastor and the general clergy to keep 
themselves informed as to the reading-matter that enters the homes of 
their people and constitutes the intellectual food of the young. As long 
as the press remains within its own proper sphere, as the purveyor of 

I news, the educator of its ]>eopic and the expression of the poUtical party 

I for which it speaks, it is to be accepted for what it is worth. But the 
war should be open and unremitting against a press which, abusing its 
power, makes itself a propaganda of religious hatred, of immoral or 
frivolous doctrines, destroying purity, and banishing the love of God, 
of family and of country, where it would perform incalculable service 
in fostering and preserving religion and society. 

We have ain-ady noted the zeal of Father Sarto, at Tombolo and 
at Salzano. for the religious teaching of his people and their children, 
and the sound, simple and well-prepared catechetical instruction by which 
he brought the great religious truths home to all minds. In his report 
to Rome, and in the meetings of the Bishops of the province, he pro- 
pounded and warmly supported the idea of a universiil catechism. .\t 
the same time he recommended to his priests the founfiation of a con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine in every parish, and the estabhshnient 
of regular catechetical schools. In this connection alstj he took care to 

' detemime a certain age for first Communion and Confirmation, urging 
and demanding special preparatory courses for both. A connoisseur of 
sound and good art, he banished all extravagance in painting and stat- 
uary from his churches, just as in the matter of external piety he set 
himself strongly against multiplication of exotic devotions. 

What he had effected for music and the Gregorian chant in the Sem- 
inary he desired to see observed in all the churches of the diocese. He 
banished all profane music as not in accordance with the gravity and 
majesty of divine worship and of the Sacramental Presence. The Motii- 
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propria on Church music which he was later to send forth from the 
papal Chair was outlined in the measures he inaugurated in the diocese 
of Mantua. 

Scarcely had he finished his s\Tiod when he undertook another pas- 
toral visitation, in order to inform himself as to the fruits of his former 
visit, and to ascertain how well his children had obeyed their spiritual 
father. 

Mgr. Sarto was a man of untiring activity, occupying himself not 
only with the labors of a pastor and organizer, but entering even into 
the small details of the Curia, acting as his own secretary and chancellor, 
and responding not only to all ofl&cial and private letters, but even to 
numerous complimentary visiting-cards. In his palace, as well as in 
the confessional of his Cathedral and of the Sanctuary of Our Lady of 
Grace, where on Sundays and festivals he was to be found from the early 
hours of the morning, he was attentive to all, and every one experienced 
the tenefits of his charity. 

He loved to hasten to the bedside of the dying, especially when he 
felt that the words of the Bishop might have weight toward the conwr- 
sion of a sinner. It is said that in the case of a certain army officer, 
who was seriously ill, he continued his visits, day after day, for a month, 
until he had the consolation of inspiring the dying man with all those 
graces of religion which would comfort him on his voyage to eternity. 
On another occasion, a professor of the secular Grammar School in 
Mantua was taken ill. He had been a pronounced free-thinker, and 
yet by reason of his office had been brought into contact with the Bishop 
and had conceived for him a great admiration. Now that he was dying, 
Mgr. Sarto caused his friends to ask him if he was not disposed to receive 
a visit from his friend Sarto who was desirous to greet him for the last 
time. The sick man readily consented, but the answer did not reach 
the Bishop until late in the night. Although it was rather unsafe for a 
priest to venture into the streets at such an hour, his apostolic spirit 
hesitated not for a moment. Without informing his household, he put 
the keys of the palace into his pocket, and set out alone to bring the stray 
sheep back to the fold. He remained until it was near morning; but 
he had the great consolation of administering the Last JSacraments to 
the dying man. 

He exhibited not less charity for erring priests. The Protestants, 
endowed with great means contributed by English-speaking countries, 
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had devastated his diocese, and into their proselytizing hands had fallen 
more than one young ecclesiastic. No one can conceive- the anguish of 
soul these apostasies occasioned In the holy Bishop. But never over- 
come for a moment by his feelings of sorrow, he was ever in readiness 
to meet such unhappy incidents with words of cheer and thus to draw 
good from evil. 

The remembrance is stilt fresh in the minds of his people of the events 
following upon the apostasy of a pastor at Revere. So great was the 
scandal that it threatened the faith of the entire flock. Mgr- Sarto on 
receiving news of the defection set out at once for Rivere, and began 
there the preaching of a ten days' mission. Joining to his expression 
of great faith and love of God the noble example and practice of the 
sacerdotal virtues, he held the whole population to a sense of their duty 
to God. The newspaper of the town endeavored to throw ridicule upon 
the Bishop, but his people arose in indignation in his defense. When 
the offensive article of this sheet was handed to him, he quietly folded 
the journal and, giving it back, said calmly: "To-day we will pray with 
greater fer\'or for our assailants; we pardon them from all our heart." 

This act of hostility and the feelings evinced by the Bishop, give the 
key-note to his whole method of action. He was the enemy of that old 
system which dreads making a step outside the beaten lines sanctioned 
by time, which performs all its actions according to given moulds, because 
they have always been so done, a system which criticises and decries 
as innovations all actions not in accordance with established custom. 
And thus he would study, observe, meditate and reflect; but once con- 
vinced of the rectitude of his purpose, he carried it out without regard 
for any one. Following the principle of his conduct, suaviier in modo, 
jortikr in re, he endeavored to apply charity and kindness as far as pos- 
sible without sacrificing principle. A character like his could not hope 
to escape annoyance and suffering, and he well knew tliat every reform 
brought its struggle and every struggle left its wounds. He knew, more- 
over, how to abide his time, to delay the execution of a penalty and to 
forgive an offense. The example of the divine Pastor guided and directed 
all his actions so that in the end his noble conduct and kindly efforts 
bore fruit in victory and were cro^-ned with success. 

Ecclesiastical discipline was thus re-established, the pristine fervor 
of religion renewed, error repulsed, and he had the consolation of witness- 
ing in Mantua a salutary and enthusiastic revival. His happy children 
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pilgrimages which were to come from all parts of Italy to this Hdy 
Shrine. But, not satisfied with this, he went himself to Ca^tiglione 
where he rented a house. There he dwelt with some clerics, sharing 
his daily labor and board with them. Here he received the pilgrimage, 
organized the sacred functions, and in his various sermons comforted 
the hearts and inflamed the devotion of all toward St. Alojrsius. It is 
related that a prominent gentleman came to Castiglione to call upon the 
Bishop. He found him bathed in profuse perspiration, striving with 
some young clerics to push a heavy box filled with sacred vestments up 
the stairs. All were working with all their might and with every exer- 
tion, and in this the Bishop was the hardest worker of all. 

His lalx)rs on this occasion brought him to the notice of the Holy See, 
and the Pojxi who had on other occasions honored him for the lustre 
of his great works, now made him a domestic prelate and named him 
an as.sistant at the Pontifical Throne. This mark of recognition was 
well merited, as Mgr. Sarto had ever shown himself a strenuous defender 
of the Pope and of the Papacy, as well as a devout and affectionate son. 
All Mantua remembers with what sacred fire he would eulogize the per- 
son of the Holy Father on occasion of the various festivals coimected 
with the life of his predecessor, and his pastoral letters at the time of 
Leo's sacerdotal and episcopal jubilees. These were living proofs to 
his clerg}' of the principles by which he was ruled, of his faith in Rome 
arid in the Pope. In the strength of these principles he urged all, in 
these days of general danger, to attach themselves more strongly to the 
Pope, the venerable Head of the Universal Church, the infallible Master 
and first Pastor of Souls, the dispenser of the graces and spiritual treas- 
ures of the Church, and the interpreter of the doctrine of Christ and ICs 
Apostles. 

The limited space allotted to this publication prevents us from 
describing further in detail the pastoral work of Bishop Sarto, and we 
shall, then, hasten to the end of this period. We cannot, however, pass 
ovci in silence one ver}' important part of his episcopal career, that is, 
the manner in which he supported the principle of lay action in the 
Church, and the impulse he gave to all Christian economical institu- 
tions in Italy from their very outset. 

Mgr. Rota had already formed the diocesan federation, and created 
a diocesan committee as early as 1876. But the violent persecutions 
which assailed the Pastor had soon dispersed the flocks he had desired 
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to lead to sound pastures. Mgr. Berengo, the soul of the federation 
of Catholic activities and promoter of the Congress of Catholic Workers 
which convened in Mantua in 1880, had reconstructed the diocesan 
committee, extending its action to the different parishes.* Its greatest 
progress and active usefulness were developed, however, during the 
episcopate of Mgr. Sarto. Profiting by the eighth centenary feast of 
St. Anselm, he convened the first meeting of the workers, entitled the 
Congress of Catholic Committees, in the Church of St. Leonard, at 
Mantua. Of the Bishops present at the solemnities of the Centenary, 
four honored the meeting with their presence. These were Mgr. 
Berengo, Bishop of Udine, Mgr. Rinoldi, Bishop of Pavia, Mgr. Araldi, 
Bishop of Carpi, and Mgr. Coma- Pellegrini, Bishop of Brescia. After 
the address of Signor Paganuzzi, an ardent promoter of Catholic activity, 
and words of encouragement from the Bishop of Pavia, Mgr. Sarto 
thanked those present and armounced in an eloquent speech the pro- 
gramme to which he adhered during his episcopate. 

This was the real beginning of that social movement which resulted 
in the founding of the Catholic Congress in Mantua, the formation of 
parochial branches, societies for young men, social conferences. Catholic 
insurance companies, rural banks and cooperative societies, which all 
were soon flourishing throughout that region. The Bishop seconded the 
eflforts of the laity with great affection, for he had seen how all this 
tended to the spiritual and temporal advantage of society, to the uplift- 
ing of the }xx)rer classes and to social peace and good order. 

The secular movement indeed corresponded with the gentle aspira- 
tions of his exquisitely kind heart, a heart always open to human suffer- 
ing, always palpitating and burning with neighborly charit)\ 

Tn Mantua the good Bishop w-as the living and speaking example 
of such goodness and charity.. He was ever a standard and model for 
his priests; and he knew how to preserve the dignity of his office in his 
contact with the poor or the ignorant. He was in everything a pious 
man, the very type of the modest priest conscious of his duties. In 
his works he displayed a sincere detachment from the goods of this 
workl, and taught by example the practice of Christian charity hidden 
from the eyes of others, precisely as it is recommended in the Gospel. 

His private life was exemplary. Rising at five o'clock, he cele- 
brated an earlv Mass, after which lie remained in his confessional until 
eiglit o'clock. Returning to his palace, he attended to his private and 
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official corre^ndence, answering his letters personally, preparing the 
minutes of the official documents for the Chancellor, and then Ixginning 
his receptions and audiences which lasted until midday, interrupted 
only by the recital of his breviary. His frugal dinner consisted of soup 
and two dishes, one of which went to the poor before it could reach his 
table. At one o'clock he retired for a little rest, but at two he was again 
at his work. At eight p.m. the rosary was recited in the chapel, followed 
by supper. From nine until midnight he was engaged at work or in 
prayer. 

The country priest, coming to see him on business affairs, was fre- 
quently constrained to stay to dinner. On such occasions he would 
laughingly say to his sister: ^*Put a little more water in the soup," and 
then turning to the invited guest would add: *^You know, I do not 
think there are enough bones in the pot to make sufficient broth/' If, 
for any reason, the sisters were not at home he would not hesitate to 
go himself to the kitchen and prepare the necessary food, or he would 
visit the larder to bring forth what it contained. On a certain Maundy 
Thursday two visitors called to arrange for some pilgrimages, and the 
Bishop, learning that they had partaken of nothing but a cup of cofTee 
since early morning, said, jestingly: "Come, come! you will not leave 
me like that. Share my dinner with me. Of course the Church pre- 
scribes fasting, but not death by hunger." His sisters were engaged in 
their devotions at the Repository in the Church, but their brother j)laced 
a box of sardines, a little tunny-fish in oil, with some nuts and a flask 
of wine, upon the table. This ready and gentle courtesy of the Bishop 
gave to the meagre repast the dignity of a banquet, and his guests departed 
charmed with his admirable kindness. Very often the good Bishop 
found himself utterly penniless, but his trust in divine Providence met 
on such occasions with evident marks of-supematural favor, so much so 
that those who dwelt around him were often convinced that (}od had 
worked miracles for him, as He had formerly done for the saints of old. 
One day, he found himself as usual without a penny, and needing some 
few hundred francs for one of those delicate acts of fraternal charitv, 
whereby he alleviated so many of those miseries that are more cruelly 
felt tecause hidden and unknown. Pensive and sad, he invoked the 
help of the Lord. As he sat down to his desk the door of his study 
opened, and a gentle lady, well known in Mantua, entered. As she 
knelt to kiss his ring, she handed him an envelope, saying at the same 
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time: "Your Exec icncy, kindly say three Hail Marys for me." The 
Bishop, while asking the reason for this strange greeting, opened the 
enxTlopc and found it contained a one-thousand-franc note. 

''Marchesa/' he exclaimed, "Providence has sent you to me this 
moment, for to-day I really needed this money." It is unnecessary to 
state that a few days later the good Bishop's pockets were again empt}'. 

When he was named Cardinal Patriarch of Venice, he was, on a 
certain day, alx)ut to take leave of his beloved Seminary. His Secre- 
tary, knowing that the Cardinal was very busy, and at the same time 
much affected at the thought of his coming separation from souls whom 
he loved with all the warmth of his generous heart, had stationed a 
young Seminarian in the antechamber. With this young man he left 
some money to te given as alms to the poor, if they should call; but, 
at the same time, he enjoined him to let none pass beyond the ante- 
chamlxT, so that the Cardinal might not be disturbed. Very shortly 
after, a poor woman presented herself, and the young cleric, faithful 
to his orders, gave her something but steadfastly refused to let her see 
the Cardinal. Thereupon she raised her voice and began to speak 
noisily, in the midst of which the door of Mgr. Sarto's study opened, 
and his Eminence came forth to learn the reason of the disturbance. 
On Ixing informed, he turned to the Seminarian and rebuked him severely, 
saying: ''Let this be the last time any one is prevented from seeing me, 
and remember that it is my pleasure, before I leave Mantua, to see all 
my children without distinction." This impartiality in dispensing his 
kindness captivated the sympathies of all, and secured for him the sin- 
cere love of his i)eople. When he returned from Rome, after recei\ing 
in the Consistory of June 22, 1893, ^he purple of the Cardinal, the solemn 
and pubh'c demonstrations with which he was met attested their filial 
devotion and affection. Nor have they in any way lessened their admira- 
tion for and remembrance of his virtues even to-day, after a lapse of more 
than twelve years. When, on the 4th of August, 1903, the news of his 
eK'\'ation to the Papacy reached Mantua, it was received with mani- 
fi'stations of joy. In this jubilation the enthusiasm of the poor was 
es])ecially marked, rememlxTing, as they did, how^he had been a bene- 
factor in all their needs, a kind and loving Pastor and spiritual father; 
for was he not himself a true son of the people, a sharer in their miseries 
and sulTerini^s, which he had ever striven to alleviate with the balm of his 
burning Christian charity? X(;t less was the satisfaction of the clergy, 
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who rt'ineinbered feelingly the kindness, affability and merits of the good 
Bishop, who, with the fire and ardor he had put into cvltv undertaking, 
hiul spent himself for the renovation of the priestly spirit and the eleva- 
tion of ecclesiastical studies among them. 

Let us conclude this part of our narrative with a little anecdote. 

During the last days of his stay in Mantua, just Ixfore he was leaving 
for his new destination, a poorly clad farmer with a small basket in his 
hand presented himself in his reception-room and asked to see the 
Cardinal The young cleric who was acting as secretary, taking it for 
granted that the man was in search of alms, offered him some money. 
The farmer declined the offering, saying: " Ah, no, sirl I come not to 
ask charity. I have heard that our Bishop was leaving, and I have come 
to wish him good-bye! I have travelled a long distance on foot solely 
to see him." The poor man was from Coreggioli, eighteen miles away, 
and had been walking all night. 

Deeply moved, the seminarian introduced him to the presence of 
the Cardinal, whom he approached timidly, saying at the same time with 
simplicity: "Oh, sir! I heard you were going away. I remember even 
yet your \'isit to our parish, and before you leave I wanted to bring you 
the materials for making some macaroni." Then, as he knelt, he 
offered his Uttle basket with its txo pounds of flour and sis eggs, suffi- 
cient for a dish of that appetizing food. 

It was a small offering indeed, but it was large in its e.xpression of the 
love of the poor, of whom this farmer was but the repre.sentative; and 
this love of the poor was but one part of that great affection which Mgr, 
Sarto had won by the fruitful labors of his Episcopate. 

The wonderful work of Bishop Sarto in the celebration of the jubilee 
in honor of St. Aloysius was well known in Rome. It was but natural, 
therefore, that he, the Bishop of the home diocese of the angelic youth, 
should t)e invited to take an active part in the celebrations which the 
Jesuit Fathers had organized in honor of the saint in the Church of St. 
Ignatius at Rome, where the body of St. Aloysius reposed. On that 
occasion the Bishop of ^lantua evinced so much zeal, piety and good- 
ness, so much natural and efficacious eloquence, that he won the esteem 
of all who came in contact with him. The hidden light of this perfect 
ecclesiastic and Bishop began already to extend itself from his northern 
home to the centre of religious life in Rome. 

Cardinal Parocchi, who had followed tlie Bishop's work in his nati\e 
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town, and who had grown to admire him, was at that time Protectcr ci 
the Lombard College in Rome. In this institution Mgr. Sarto had taken 
his quarters, and here he frequently ^met with the great Cardinal then at 
the zenith of his successful life. The friendship, already strong and 
intimate, grew, if possible, more so through the common love that both 
felt for the youth of the seminary. Those who knew Cardinal Parocchif 
and his affability and gentleness to the young cleric, can easily imderstand 
with what interest he followed Bishop Sarto, as the latter with great 
humility, cordiality and gentleness entertained himself in the midst of 
the students. He seemed to have again become. a seminarian among 
these seminarians. The latter, beaming with happiness and in all the 
vigor of their fine Lombard natures, loved to speak familiarly with their 
Protector, during his weekly visit there, telling of their great enthusiasm 
for this Northern Bishop w^ho spent so much of his time in counselling 
them, or in giving every material and moral help to make them worthy 
of their great calling. 

Cardinal Parocchi, in his turn, when questioned by Pope Leo XIII 
concerning the Bishop of Mantua, whose presence in Rome had put him 
greatly in evidence, w^as not slow in praising his friend, describing him 
as a man worthy of that highest honor of the Church, the Cardinalate. 
Nor was Leo XIII reluctant to reward the zealous Bishop, whom he had 
learned to know as an energetic defender of the social and religious 
l^rogramme developed in his encyclicals. He had recognized the eflFoits 
of Mfi^r. Sarto to apply the teachings of these documents, not only through- 
out his own diocese, but in all Lombardy and Venice where his influence 
had grown day by day. I^eo XIII, whose great wisdom had influenced 
the destinies of his time, had acquired a profound knowledge of men, 
and was thus always able to appreciate the value and zeal of the prel- 
ates he had proposed for the government of the various dioceses. Taking 
into account, therefore, the many eulogies he had heard in reference to 
the Bishop of Mantua, the Pope at once fixed his attention upon Mgr. 
Sarto as the j)roper man to meet the difficulties of the hour. 

After tlie death of Cardinal Agostini, Patriarch of Venice, there was 
not a little discussion as to the choice of his successor. In Venice, as 
in many otlier cities of Italy, in bygone times, before the capitals of 
kingdoms, ]:)rincipalities or republics were absorbed or had vanished 
in the struggle for a United Italy, there was a desire for home rule even 
in ecclesiastical affairs; and these cities advanced certain pretensions 
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with regard to birth and family not in accordance with the democratic 
form of the Church, and out of harmony with the Church's practice of 
ch(K)sing her episcopal candidates from the most worthy, even though 
at the same time the least known in the diocese. In this she was cog- 
nizant of the truth contained in the adage, Nemo propheta in patria. 
It was in harmony with this policy that in the secret consistory of June 
12, 1S93, she numlx^red Joseph Sarto among her princes, giving him the 
rank of Cardinal-priest of th^ title of St. Bernard delle Terme. 

It was a promotion, indeed, of great importance in the life of Mgr. 
Sarto, for even the State recognizes a Cardinal as a Prince, and assigns 
to him a dignity and place equal to that of the Princes of the Rojral House; 
thus was Cardinal Sarto invested with honor equal to that of any family 
whose name is inscribed in the Golden Book of the Venetian Republic. 

Three days later, on June 15, Pope Leo XIII preconized the newly 
created Cardinal as Patriarch of Venice. 

His ek^vation to this exalted office and his choice for that eminent 
see were haik^d with universal praise. Father Brandi, S. J., the editor 
of the Civilta Cattolica, sums up this feeling in his book upon the question 
of Royal Patronage in Venice. "The choice," he writes, "made by 
the Pontiff has been received with applause, gratitude and veneration 
by the clergy and the faithful of the Venetian Church. Nor could it 
be otherwise, since everyone knows the singular virtues and the gifts of 
mind and heart of which His Eminence has given beautiful and lasting 
proofs in the government of the diocese of Mantua, and because the 
Church has faithfully adhered to the golden rules which direct her in 
the choice of Bishops. Above all, she demands that these be in a position 
to render useful service to the Church, and hence that they possess all 
those (jualities which are neccssar}' for the exercise of their pastoral 
ministry. Furthermore she requires of them prudence, wisdom and 
discernment, that they may observe a just measure in all things, know- 
ing how to av(;id unnecessary conflicts, and to maintain good relations 
with all, especially with State authorities." 

The writer remembers a memorable meeting which took place at 
this time in the house of his kind and good friend Archbishop de Neckere; 
among those present there to do honor to Cardinal Sarto were Cardinals 
Serafino and \'incenz() \'anutelli, Monaco della Valetta, Ruffo Scilla 
and Parocchi. Here for the first time the new Patriarch of Venice was 
pointed out to him as a ix)ssible candidate for the Papacy and successor 
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to Leo XIII, who himself is said to have more than once intimated the 
same prophetic possibihties. This belief was shared laigiely by bis 
brethren in the Episcopacy of Lombardy and the Venetian Province. 
Ever}' writer who has treated of Pius X has referred to the prophecies 
of Cardinal Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan, a great admirer of the present 
Pope, and a staunch supjx)rter of his candidacy in the Conclave. During 
one of the episcopal conferences held in Rhd, he is said to have remarked 
to Bishop Sarto, apropos of the vacancy of Venice, "Excellency, I can 
see a red hat and a double cross descend on you. But, never mind! 
you have ample shoulders." The jest w^as realized, and, being created 
cardinal at the same Consistorj' as that of his friend, the gonial Arch- 
bishop remarked: **I would not be surprised if one day I should see 
Cardinal Sarto elected Pope. He has all the qualities calculated to do 
honor to the Church and to that sublime office." 

To the enthusiasm of prelates, clergy and people was united the 
unanimous voice of the press, not to mention the manifestoes which the 
Catholic societies then and on his solemn entrance into Venice spread 
throughout the diocese. These latter constituted an appeal to all to 
rejoice in the selection ; to the Catholics because they would find in the 
person of Cardinal Sarto a true leader; to non-Catholics who would 
look to him for his example; to the wealthy to whom he would prove 
a counsellor; to the unfortunate who would know him as a consoler; 
and to the poor to whom he would prove a benefactor. Not less was 
the praise l;estowed uj^on his personal qualities. His election was hailed 
as the reward of the people from whom he sprang; mention was made 
of his great foresight and the instinctive inspiration which enabled him 
to forecast and quickly grasp future events, and the encouragement 
which his zeal gives to the wavering and disheartened: all these were 
enumerated among the characteristics which should form the hope of 
the new diocese. 

The onl} one afilicted at the honor conferred upon the Bishop of Man- 
tua was the humble man himself, who, referring to himself as "the poor 
Cardinal," accepted the misfortune, as he judged it, because persuaded 
that it was the will of God. 

When Mgr. Sarto came to Rome for the consistory he was accom- 
panied by liis brother Angelo, then a postmaster near Mantua. He 
took up his quarters, as before, at the Lombard College, where he received 
the customary visits of congratulation (visite di colore). The great 
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humility of the new Prince of the Church, who continued to live in great 
simplicity at the College, intermingling as before with the students, 
served but to bring out his qualities in a clearer light. He had now 
ascended higher and nearer to the climax, and took his place in the Senate 
and Government of the Church as Chancellor to its Head and Supreme 
Pastor. 

In the Consistory of June 15th, the Pope assigned to him the title 
of St. Bernard delle Terme. 

The Church of St. Bernard, in the Baths of Diocletian, near the 
railway station of Rome, is, compared with so many magnificent churches 
of the City, very small and modest. It is of relatively recent origin. 
In 1 593 Catharine Sforza, Princess of St. Fiora, bought the site of one of 
the large hot-baths, which existed at the time of Diocletian and formed 
a part of the large establishment that then bore his name. It was 
transformed four years later, at her expense, into a church, which she 
handed over to the Cistercian monks, who dedicated it to their founder, 
St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux. Pius IX ordered some urgent repairs 
to be made, but no one seemed desirous to spend time or money on the 
edifice, so that to this day it remains simple and unembellished, and, 
in some respects, wretched. Of the few statues, paintings, and monu- 
ments in the church, only one attracts the attention of art lovers, the 
tomb of the celebrated German painter Frederic Overbeck, who died 
in 1869, and is buried beneath the high altar. The first titular Car- 
dinal was a Cistercian monk, the celebrated liturgist, Cardinal Bona. 
The immediate j)redecessor of Cardinal Sarto w^as the late Cardinal 
Battaglini, Archbishop of Bologna. 

Cardinal Sarto took j^ossession of his title on June 21, 1893, and on 
that occasion pronounced a discourse so full of deep thought and spark- 
lini,^ ])hrase as to arouse the admiration of the listening prelates and the 
ai)i)lause of the simple faithful. This latter is often the most significant 
judgment of oratorical powers, and on that occasion the most compre- 
liensive criticism passed was that of a poor woman, who, at the conclu- 
sion of the discourse, exclaimed: "Oh, how well that Cardinal speaks!" 

The thought of St. Bernard, who with the sovereign gift of his mysd- 
cal elo(|uencc, had drawn the spell-bound crowds after him, inflaming 
them to anient generosity and to the restoration of all things in Christ, 
had ins])ired the new Cardinal with like ardor when taking possession 
of a church dedicated to so great a patron. 
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Cardinal Sarto on his return to Mantua retained his former simple 
habits, his affability and approachableness. To save expense, in order 
not to be obliged to curtail his charities, he had his violet episcopal rotes 
dyed; and when the resulting color was more suggestive of white than 
of red, he remarked, jestingly: ^'Better so! we are nearing the Papacy." 
To pay all the expenses incident to his creation to the Cardinalate re- 
quired heroic sacrifices, in order that the poor might not suffer because 
of the dignity conferred upon him. 

He remained in ^lantua for two years as Ajxistolic administrator, 
since the Government had refused to concede the exequatur necessary 
to every Bishop in Italy before he may take up the temporal adminis- 
tration of his diocese or perform any act valid in the eyes of the law\ 
The refusal or delay was consequent upon a serious difficulty w^hich had 
arisen between the Vatican and the Italian Government in regard to 
the right of patronage, or nomination to the See of Venice. 

This question of Royal privilege was now being agitated in political 
and government circles and among the public at large. Books, pam- 
phlets and journalistic debates upon the subject were numerous; but 
perhaps the most complete history of the difficulty is contained in a 
pamphlet of the Jesuit Father Brandi, editor of the Civilta Cattolica 
of Rome, at one time professor at Georgetown College and at Wood- 
stock in Maryland. We will summarize as briefly as possible the chief 
points of this question. 

Leo XIII, in designating Cardinal Sarto to the See of Venice, had 
considered it a law^ful collation of the Holy See, and thus not subject 
to the right of patronage to be exercised by the Crown of Italy, as the 
Italian Government claimed. The latter, assuming the Pontifical 
nomination to be a \aolation of the Crown rights, and an insult to the 
national dignity, resolved, as an act of protestation, to refuse the exe- 
quatur to the new Patriarch and to all Bishops preconized on that occa- 
sion, although all these latter wxtc foreign to the controversy, and none 
of them was liable to the accusation of particular demerit toward the 
State. Thus more than thirty churches remained widowed, with no 
little disadvantage to their respective dioceses. 

In all this controversy the personality of Cardinal Sarto was never 
an issue. In fact he was so acceptable to the Italian Government that 
the Minister of Justice through certain official channels informed the 
Vatican that the Government would be well pleased to submit to His 
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Majesty the name of Cardinal Sarto for the post of Patriarch of Venice, 
provided the right of nomination was reserved to the Italian Govern- 
ment as the lawful heir of the privileges conceded by tlie Sovereign 
Pontiffs to the Republic of Venice. The ^'■atican pr(.>\-i.*d by documents 
in its possession the falsity of the Government's claim that the Patri- 
arrh of Venice was but a continuation of the Patriarchate of Grado, and 
that in all cases the right of nomination was but a gr;i(i.ms privilege 
■conceded by the Pontiffs to the Republic of Venice and not transmissible 
to other Govemmenls. 

This unhappy state of affairs was all the more complicated by the 
ilistability of Italian Ministries, which, in the two years during which 
the conln)vcrsy lasted, saw the advent of four different ministers of 
justice, each one of whom wished to study the affair antw, with the 
result of rendering the question less and less capable of a .^tisfactory 
solution. In substance, the whole question was intended to show that 
the patronage, a grace conceded by privilege and liberality to the Repub- 
lic by Pius IV, was in vigor as yet, although the subject to which it was 
granted, the Repubhc, had ceased to exist in 17137; and that this 
privilege was transmissible by heredity and conquest, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Emperor of Austria, after taking possession of the lands 
of the Republic, had not exercised the privilege of patronage until after 
he had respectfully demanded the same of the Holy Sec. Pius VII in 
a Pontifical bull of Sept. 30, 1807, graciously conceded it to the ruler 
of Austria and his successors, members oj the Imperial Huusc oj Austria. 

It is clear that when these Venetian provinces, after having been 
ceded by the Emperor of Austria in 1866 to Napoleon III, had passed 
from the latter to the Kingdom of Italy, the King of Italy l>ecame really 
the successor of the Emperor of Austria in the government of Venice 
and its provinces, but he certainly, neither by fact nor by right, can 
claim to belong to the Imperial House of Austria. 

While the discussion was at its height. Cardinal Sarto, under the 
impulse of his simple and frank nature, without a thought of the personal 
inconveniences that might follow, wrote a personal letter to Santamaria, 
the Minister of Justice, exhorting him to use his utmost powers to remove 
the obstacles which prevented him from exercising his ajxxslolic ministry 
in the midst of the flock legitimately assigned him. The fact that a 
Prince of the Church had written, on his own initiative, personally and 
directly to the Royal Italian Government, created not a httle commotion, 
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and suppositions and criticisms not always favorable began to beheaid. 
Let us say, however, that the upright and well-balanced mind of Car- 
dinal Sarto had not given to that action any political signifkanoe; it 
had merely seemed to him the most expeditious, apt and honest way d 
cutting short the difficulty, and so, giving no heed to malign intexpie- 
tations, he had not hesitated a moment to make use of it. Nevertheless, 
it was used in newspapers as one of the foundation-stones of fallacious 
hopes and ridiculous expectations which only those could entertain who 
would endeavor to shape the future actions of Pope Pius X, while com- 
pletely ignorant of the whole life of the Patriarch, Bishop and Priest 

In this way the unpleasant controversy dragged on imtil Crispi became 
Prime Minister. The latter, having the erection of an ApostoUc Pte^ 
fecture in the African colony of Erithrea at heart, obtained its Apos- 
tolic constitution and was further gratified when the Italian Capuchins 
whom he patronized were placed in its charge. In his satisfaction over 
these successes, the Prime Minister passed over all the pretensions of 
the State and delivered the exequatur, permitting the legal taking posses- 
sion of the See of Venice. Thus after two years of bitter struggle the 
ancient city found its legitimate Pastor in Cardinal Joseph Sarto. 

Venice, the Queen of the waters, the loveliest of the cities of the 
Adriatic, the dream of poets, the shrine of painters, the resort of tourists; 
Venice the beautiful, which in the very days of her decadence threw 
her spell around the thought of Jacopo Sannazzaro, inspiring him to 
write that celebrated epigram, for which the Senate of the Most Serene 
Republic awarded him one hundred ducats — that epigram in which, 
comparing Rome with Venice, he declares that the first was built by men, 
the latter by the gods. 

"Illam homines dices, banc posuisse deos." 

The unique Ixauty of Venice has inspired the effort to construct a 
rci)roduction of her canals in nearly every world's fair in Europe and 
America. 

Her history and her art treasures are known to the world. Yet they 
ma} well find a place here for the better understanding of our story. 

Being of very ancient origin, it is said the city owes its foundation 
to tlie refugees from the Dalmatian coast, especially from Aquileia, who, 
flying before the invasion of the barbarian hordes, took refuge en the 
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islands of the lagoons and marshes. Although the idands, tlie natural 
refuge for the population of the mainland, were inhabited in mudi 
earlier times than this, as is attested by the Roman ruins found in the 
island of St. George, yet the common account does not place the 
Ix-ginnings of Venice further back than the times of the migratioi^^fii 
nations. 

In 451, tne first church was buih at Rialto, and the city increased 
and consolidated by slow degrees until it finally assumed a stable gov- 
ernment under the rule of the Tribunes of the Sea. One hundred years 
after the destructive assaults of Attila, Cassiodorus, the celebrated 
Roman Chancellor of Theodoric, King of the Ostn^ths, gives a lively 
descri]>tion of the inhabitants of the place, couched in magnificent style 
and in the most flattering phraseology; 

" With their numerous ships they strenuously defy the tempests of 
the ocean and the currents of the rivers, building their homes like the 
nests of the sea-birds; they fortify the land with fagots and trenches; 
they heap up the sand to break the force of the infuriated waves; rich 
and |X)or live together with equal freedom, without envy or like vices; 
they de\ote all their energy to the work of their salt-mills, and from the 
floo<ling waters they enrich the land." 

The dawn of Venetian life, however, was not always serene. The 
increase in population and the development of conmietce, the nefxsatj 
of com|X)sing the discords arising between the different tribunes, the 
civic strife among the ^'arious islands, fomented in the interest, now of 
the Lombards or Franks, now of the Byzantines, the need of protecticm 
for themselves against the invasion of the Pirates from Slavonia, the ru- 
mors of impending wars, — all these sources of anxiety served to disturb 
the puace of the LagfK)ns, and make it necessary for the islands to unite 
in a lonfcderation. with a Duke at its head, who was at first known aa 
the Dux or Doxe, later corrupted into Doge. 

The first Doge, Pauluccio Anafesto, was elected, in 679, in Erade^ 
capital of the new confederation. But public tranquillity did not leidt 
from this action, so that in 737 a government chosen from the cqrtl&is 
of the arm}- was tried. This in turn proved unsatisfactory, and fbt 
Rei>ul)lic. after five years, returned to the rule of the Doges. 

To lessen as far as possible the opportunities for rivalry and politiad 
agitatl<tn, the seat of the government was tnmsfened from Eraclea to 
Malamocco, and finally, after the dangers of a war with Pepin (870), 
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to tb.c modest island of Rialto, more open, indeed, to attack, but more 
secure than the others because of its better defences. 

The noble and illustrious city which thus took its origin from Rialto 
became the centre of Venetian power. Here were the homes of the 
magistrates, the see of the Bishop, and the commercial port, so that for 
a long time Rialto constituted the real Venice, a name which served also 
to (lesiu^ate the whole country from Grado to Caix)darginc. 

For nearly eleven centuries Venice thus continued to extend its 
wealth and importance. Through the aid which it gave to the Greeks 
against the Saracens and Xormans, it gained from time to time new and 
great privileges over the Adriatic, which became the field of its commerce. 
In the time of the Crusades, the aged Henry Dandolo led its victorious 
lleet before Constantinople and made the thrones of Comnenus and 
Paleologus almost tributary to the Republic, opening up, at the same 
time, the Black Sea to the commerce of Venice. 

Meanwhile the old democratic Republic had changed into an aris- 
tocracy and into an oligarchy. The power of electing the Doge was 
gradually taken from the people, and in place of the ancient primitive 
assemb^ly of the Vvhole people, was substituted the great Council of the 
House of Lords (Maggior Consiglio della Signoria). 

PVom the younger generation, however intent they might be for 
reform, all possibility of influential action was taken away by the Serrata 
del Maggior Consiglio, which if it did not entirely close against them, 
rendered extremely difficult, the opportunities of entering into the no- 
l)ility or gowrnment. After the fourteenth century, when a restraint 
was ])ut u])(m all personal ambition, especially that of the aristocracy, 
by the institution of the Council of Ten (Consiglio dei Dieci), Venice 
l)r()ceecle(l from gk^ry to glory until the seventeenth century. It con- 
triwd to i^rcserve its independence in the face of the greatest difficulties; 
l)Ut yet throughout its constant struggles wath Genoa and with the Turks, 
it added to its un(lisi)uted dominion of the sea the conquest of territory* 
on land. 

Tliis long and glorious p. riod has its most beautiful memorials and 
i!lu>trati()ns in its collections of art works and the marvellous monu- 
nui:ts yet preserved ])y the city, all interwoven with the threads of a 
hist;.ry uni(|ue in the world, a record of flourishing industries, mighty 
lleets and xast traffic, the story of a nation that turned into the mould of 
tlie artist the gold it had gathered from its venturous industries. 
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This pearl of the Adriatic adorned herst;lf still more by the mag- 
nificence of her architecture. Against the soft blue of her sky the high 
hurets and cupolas of her churches made pleasing .silhuufttes; in her 
waters were mirrored the fafades of palaces co\'LTf(l with the most 
precious of marbles. St. Mark's Square was one of the glorius of the world 
even at that period. With its forestsof columns, its beautiful Corinthian 
capitals, its numberless statues, the nobility and variety of its classical 
forms, it is surrounded by those two marvels of architecture, the Ducal 
Palace and the graceful Basilica, with its pointed sjiirvs and gilded 
cupolas and its wealth of mosaics, columns, bas-reliefs, and precious 
marbles. Here in the midst of a busy populace and of strangers in pic- 
turesque or fashionable garb, the gowned Senators were used to pick 
their lordly way. 

The florid maturity of the Republic is manifested also in its pictorial 
art, which developed in harmony with aU the surroundings, lx)ld, hand- 
some, and attractive stories of festive life, brave in figuri' ;md warm in 
its tones. It was a splendid period in the history of art when Giorgio 
Barbarelli, known as Giorgione da Castclfranco, and Titian flourished, 
together with the long line of their contemporaries, Palma the Elder, 
Paris Bordone, Fra Sebastiano del Piombo, Jacopo Robusti, called Tin- 
toretto, and Paul Veronese. This latter, with his e.xtreme elegance 
of form, was the Ijric of Venetian pomposity, a ray of artistic glory 
set in the midst of his fellows. 

Thus Venice advanced through glory to the tomb in wiiich the best 
of her sons reposed, crowned with the flowers of their genius. Ruined and 
perverted by the seductions of beauty, clad in velvet and brocade, the 
life of these strong and active men withers and fades away amid the 
luxury of the elegant drawing-room, with its witticisms, frivolities and 
intrigues, or the seductive glances of coquettes. The aristocratic Repub- 
lic gradually lost its energy- and force, dazed as it was by Its continual 
merry-go-round of festivities, or lulled into effeminate sleep wherein 
its people lost all desire of national freedom. WTien the hour and day 
of her downfall came, she was still grand In her spirit of sacrifice, sublime 
in her humiliation. 

On the i2th of May, 1797, the Great Council alxliaited its sov- 
ereignty, and accepted the conditions imposed by Bonaparte' Ut determine 
her future form of government. The maddening confusion and wild 
fire of a democratic republic in turn came to an end, and \'cnicc, sold by 
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Napolfon at Campo Formio, bowed her haughty head undt-r the rule of 
Austria. 

Every gleam of liberty was now extinguished, all her artistic re- 
sources vanished, and the proud Hag of St. Mark no lon.^er waved in 
sovereignty over her piazzas; she had Ijecome a captive, (he victim of 
national injuries unavenged even to this day. Her churches and con- 
vents destroyed or converted to profane uses, her monuments demolished, 
her libraries, paintings and artistic treasures dispersed, the tempest of 
persecution blew fiercely on the Queen of the waters. What foreign 
hate had left undone was accomplished by the envy of the ignorant or 
the fur)- of the demagogue inventing slanders and vile imputations where 
only honor and the strictest probity reigned. Her history had been told 
by credulous or corrupted writers, whUe poets, dramatists and romancers 
have woven around beautiful Venice a dark stor)% illustrated and pop- 
ularized by the falsehoods and calumnies of sensational iirlists. At the 
present time a reaction has set in, and the lasting works of the good 
Venetians, their unanimity, industry and application have raised the 
city's prospects once more, and promise to keep her in her old position 
as the most unique city in the history of civilization. 

The glories of the ecclesiastical history of Venice are nut less splendid 
than those of her political career. 

The Church of Venice attained to a degree of importance which 
made her the envy of other parts of Christendom, and even to-day she 
bears a title of honor almost singular in the Occident, that of a Patriarch- 
ate. The Patriarch of Venice enjoys, as a heritage from golden days, 
the title of Primate of Dalmalla; he has the privilege of the purple, 
evtn though he be not a Cardinal, and has likewise the privilege of the 
Baldachino, and the right to have the cross carried before him. 

Many wTiters contend that the Patriarch of Venice assumed that 
title as the heir of the See of Grado. which in turn had received it from 
Aquilcia, where St. Mark had begun his episcopate, transferring it later 
to St. Ermacora. The high dignity of the successors of the great Evan- 
gelist and interpreter of St. Peter gave the right to all future incumbentj 
to assume the title of Patriarch, as did also the successors of the same 
saint in the See of .\lexandria, in Egj-pt. This exphmalion, specious 
as it seems, is, nevertheless, historically untrue. For many centuries 
the Bishops of Aquileia were known simply as bishops, and none of them 
usurped the title of Patriarch. When this city extended its jurisdiction 
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over all the Julian Alps, and around the coast countries to Norico, 
Pannonia, Rezia, and Istria, and founded ever)nAherc new bishoprics, 
the Mother Church, on account of her ancient origin, and the saintliness 
and excellence of her rulers, was called the metropolitan church, and her 
Bishops began to be known as Archbishops, the first to bear which name 
was St. \'alcrian (a.d. 336). 

In the sixth century Italy was visited by the schism of the Three 
Chapters (The Capitali), and, despite all the efforts of Poik' Pelagius, 
it was impossible to prevent its devciopraont. Paul of A(]uileia fell 
with many others into the schism, drawing after him the Bishop of the 
Venetian Countries and of Islria, nor could any persuasinn on the part 
of the Pojw induce him to renounce his disobedience. It is this Paul 
who was the first of the series of Archbishops of Aquilcia tn hviir the name 
of Patriiirch. Il seems, however, that he assumed that title in order to 
acquire greater authority, and more ample jurisdiction, allbough it was 
a Gothic custom to bestow the name upon all metropolitans. From 
that time the title was held by the Church of Aquileia, by die schismatics 
as i^-cll as by the Catholics, 

When I'aulino fled to Grado with the bodies of the patron saints of 
Cantiani and the treasures of his church, the title began U> }k assumed 
by the Bishops of (Jrado, where the Patriarch Elias, succes-wr to Paulino, 
established himself with the consent of the Holy See. In this way, the 
sdiismaticaf origin of the title was rectified by papal sanctit^n. The 
Patriarchs of Aquileia continued to reside in Grado until the pontificate 
of Po\K Sergius. who. induced by the necessities of the time, divided, in 
69S, the province of Atjuileia into two metropolitan sees; the one, the 
maritime see, for the islands: the other, for the mainland. 

The first regular Archbishop of Grado embraced in his rule all that 
])art of the province subject to the Greek Empire, and that part of the 
Venetian lands subject to the Doge of Eraclea. The other, retaining the 
title of Aquileia, embmccd that part of the mainland of \'enelia subject 
to the Iximlards, together with such parts as were situatet! U'vond the 
mountains, comprising Norico, Carcntana, and Pannonia. Its Patri- 
arch had his tem[xjrary residence in Cremona, as it was impossible to re- 
side in Aquileia, which had lx:cn destroyed by the barbarian in\asions. 

From the year 774, the various islands which had united into the 
marvellous City of the Lagoons, were directly subject to the spiritual 
jurisdi ction of a Bishop, first known as of Olivala, and later, in 1091, 
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as of Castcllo, from the island of that name. In Castello thenceforward 
the Bishop of Venice dwelt, and there he built his Cathedral. 

In Grado, on the contrary, resided the Patriarch up to the time of 
Henry Dandolo, establishing his see at Rivoalto, precisely where stands 
to-day the church of St. Silvestro. Dandolo was the first Patriarch of 
Dalmatia, an authority, not a title, conferred upon him by the Holy See 
at the instance of the Republic, as is evident from the Bull of Hadrian 
IV, — ex hreviiate Patriarchatus . . . abjectius nan valeat apud simpH- 
ciores haheri. 

The Doges never neglected the metropolitan See of their dominions 
but were assiduous in protecting and enriching it. Worthy of mention 
in this regard was the Doge Peter Orseolo II, who about the year 992 
surrounded Grado with walls, constructed a palace beside its western 
towers, and repaired devoutly its chiu-ches. As Cappelletti says: "He 
restored and enriched \vath precious marbles the metropolitan church of 
St. Eufemia. His example was followed by the Dog^s Ottone and 
Contarini in repairing and improving the ecclesiastical edifices of that 
region." 

However, neither the munificence of the Republic toward the Church 
of Grado, nor the generosity of the faithful could prevent the diminu- 
tion in importance of the city, and, with it, of the property of the Church 
of Grado. 

In 1 1 78 Alexander III writes to complain of the humiliation and 
inconveniences suffered by Henry, the Patriarch of Grado, because of 
his (lire want of means, the like of which was not experienced even by 
the Bishops of much smaller sees. To remedy this, as well as to prevent 
the recurrence of dissension between the Patriarch and the Bishop of 
Castello, he decreed the consolidation of both sees in one. 

The definite settlement of the ecclesiastical affairs of Venice was, 
however, reserved for Nicholas V. In 145 1, at the death of the Patri- 
arch of Grado, Dominic Michel VI, the poverty of the episcopal house 
(mcusa) was so great as no longer to suffice for a new Patriarch. The 
urgent need of provision became most evident, so that the Senate of the 
Republic itself petitioned the Pope for his intervention. Nicholas V 
suppressed the Patriarchate of Grado and the Bishopric of Castello, 
uniting the revenues and property of both into one see created by him 
and entitled the Patriarchate of Venice. 

The new see was rendered famous by its incumbent, St. Lawrence 
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Giustiniani, who was the first to receive the nomination and right to the 
honors of this Patriarchate. Bishop of Castello, he there retained his 
residence, and there also resided his successors until 1S07. 

Orsoni tells us, in his chronological story of the Oli\'olensian Bishops, 
that in the Napoleonic confusion, of unhappy memory, the Patriarch 
Gamboni, a Neapolitan by birth, transferred of his own accord the 
cathedral dignity and his residence to St. Mark's. This procedure was 
afterward ratified at Rome with bulls relative to the case. The old patri- 
archal residence of St. Peter's fell into the hands of the military author- 
ities, who converted it Into a barracks. 

Cardinal Sarto made his solemn entry into Venice on Nov. 24, 1894. 
This happy event was, however, preceded by two important acts of the 
new Patriarch. 

Before leaving Mantua, he addressed his old and his new clergy, 
announcing to the latter that he was hastening to take possession of the 
Patriarchate, at the same time addressing to them many salutary coun- 
sels. With apostolic frankness he denounced the jxTil of liberalism, 
however disguised, even if under the appearance of religion. He pointed 
out the evil tendencies of those among the faithful who, leaning toward 
the doctrines of the so-called liberal Catholics, endeavored to reconcile 
light and darkness, and who thus put themselves in accord with the 
enemies of the church to assail her. They deplore as the cause of all 
evils the disscnsion.s lx;twccn the Church and State, laying the whole 
blame on the attitude of the Church. In an affair of such great im- 
portance they refuse to accept the teachings of old and tried wisdom in 
the face of new opinions. Their intellectual gifts carry them beyond 
the tx»unds of truth and prudence, so that they refu.se to receive the 
opportune solutions of the Apostolic See or to defend them as oracles 
from Heaven. 

This pastoral, renewing the doctrines he had a.ways taught, won 
universal applause. The sectarian journals alone received it in silence, 
unable as they were to refute its correctness and truth. 

Another preliminary action of importance was the dispatching of a 
letter to the Mayor of Venice announcing his arrival in that city. The 
Democratic- Radical party was then in power in \'cnicc; hence the 
meeting of the two authorities was looked forward to with great curi- 
osity. It was an occasion in which Cardinal Sarto evinced at the same 
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time his usual delicate social tact and the purity of his ecclesiastical 
spirit. He expressed the hope that he would find in the men who con- 
stituted the civil representation of the town a help toward facilitating 
the exercise of his pastoral ministry, " And this I not only hope," he added, 
''but I am certain to obtain ; for however different be our fields of activity, 
yet we should each seek for one thing only, the welfare of the citizens; 
there should, moveover, be no dissension between the two powers, as 
both, the religious and the social, have but one author. 

The Mayor answered in words of thankfulness and welcoine. To 
him it apjx^ared that the two powers had fields of action so entirely dis- 
tinct one from another as to exclude all cause for dissensioiii especially 
when there inter\'enes between the two the temporal courtesy of Aese 
personal relations to which His Eminence alludes in his letter, and 
thence he looks fon^'ard to greater harmony than might be efifected 
through any kind of formal agreements or compromises whatever. 

These hopes were not delusive. From the very beginning of his 
ejMscopal activity in Venice, the Patriarch kept up the most friendlj 
relations with the Municipal authorities, however the latter m|g^ 
change their political color or their relations with the Go¥emmelit of 
the day. 

It is worthy of mention here that the first public letter of Canfinal 
Sarto, always a man of great charity as we have seen, to his faithful tms 
an appeal to aid the victims of the earthquake in Sicily and Calabria. 

On the day of his arrival in Venice, the civic authorities, govern- 
mental and municipal, vied with one another in paying due homage to 
the Prince of the Church alx)ut to take possession of his illustrious See. 
A launch of the Royal Navy, in command of an officer, went to the 
railway station, and received him at the landing-place of the Scaizi, 
while the troops presented arms. No act of consideration due to the pur- 
ple was wanting, so that his reception might be worthy of a Patriarch. 

His greatest welcome, however, came from the people who met him 
with demonstrations of great joy. The soul of Venice was moved, 
and it a])plau(led the merits of their Pastor, who from an humble begin- 
ning had attained by his rectitude, learning and piety, to the highest 
(Icfjjrce in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. They had recognized that he came 
into the City of the Lagoons not impelled by the desire of command or 
by a \'ain lust of grandeur and magnificence, but to become humble with 
the huml)lest, poor with the poor, a true father and guide for all. When 
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his serene, smiling and amiabit; figure appeared it may Is.- said he cap- 
tivated the hearts of all. 

His taking possession of St. Mark's Cathedral partook of the nature 
of a triumph. The manx-llous old church, which the Doge John 
Partecipazio had erected in honor of the great Evangelist, which Dom- 
enic Contarini had reconstructed, which Byzantine, Venetian and Lom- 
bard architects had embellished, associating to that end the art of two 
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civilizations and forming a style unique in Its character; the temple which 
the Doge Domenic Selvo had enriched with mosaics and which in the 
pmgress of time was covered unth splendors untold; the monument 
which enclosed and developed the story of multiform art: St. Mark'Sj 
inseparable from the civil and political histurj' of Venice, and which 
saw within its walls the greatest glories as well as the deepest misfortunes 
of the great Republic, now welcomed Cardinal Sarto, its new Patriarch, 
and thus added to its n)ll of honor a new name, one which was to be 
written in letters of gold in the history of Venice and of all Christianity. 
[.81] 
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The Patriarchal Palace is situated on the small Piazza of the Lions, 
to the right of the Basilica. In 1620, under the Doge Antonio Pauli, 
as the lower floor of the Ducal Palace was reserved as the living-rooms 
of the ducal family, a new part was added to the Palace by the con- 
struction of apartments over the Chapter house of the clergy and canons 
of St. Mark's. Still later, the new building became the Palace of the 
Patriarclis of Venice. During the Episcopacy of Cardinal Monaco, 
the Austrian Government enlarged and embellished it, adding a modem 
but elegant facade. It is divided into four great wings, which enclose 
in the centre the ancient courtyard of the Chapter house. 

On the front, on the lower floor, and looking toward the Piazza are 
the study and bedchambers of the Cardinal and his secretary; on the 
upper floor there is another study of the Patriarch and a throne-ioom in 
red and gold ; on its walls are portraits in oil of all his predecessors in 
the See of Venice ; over the throne is displayed the portrait of the reign- 
ing Pontiff. 

On the lower floor of the other side are the rooms of the servants, 
the kitchen, dining-room and ordinary reception-room. In the left 
wing is preser\'ed the historical banquet-hall, once a part of the Ducal 
Palace. It is so called from the fact that it served for the sofemn ban- 
quets offered by the Signoria of the Serenissima to the invited guests of 
the Doge, on the feasts of St. Mark, the Ascension, St. Vitus, St. Jerome 
and St. Stephen. The three sections of its artistic ceiling are adorned 
with frescoes by Jacob Guarano. Of the paintings, two are by Nicholas 
Bambini, representing Time discovering Truth, and Virtue putting 
Vice to night. The third is by Antonio Molinari representing the triumph 
of Bacchus. This hitter has since been covered over by a religious pic- 
ture; against this wall was erected a small altar, the hall now serving on 
Sundays and feast-days for the administration of the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation. 

Annexed to the banquet-hall is the private oratory, very modestly 
furnished. The altari)iece represents St. Jerome and St. Catharine 
and is of some artistic value, and around the walls are the Stations of the 
Cross. Before the altar stands the kneeling-bench which his old parish- 
ioners of Salzano had ])resented to the Cardinal on the occasion of his 
elevation to the Patriarchal dignity. 

In this Palace the great Cardinal revived all the modest and simple 
habits which had Ijeen a source of edification to all who had known 
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him in the different places of his ecclesiastical career, at Tombolo, at 
Salzano, and at Mantua. He changed nothing in his mode of living, 
displaying ever an absence of affectation, and all the virtues of a good and 
religious pastor, being conspicuous especially for his piety, his prudence, 
and, above all, for his charity and indulgence toward the poor and the 
lowly. He was, indeed, so little forgetful of his own humble origin that 
he delighted to speak of it to all, when in the sweetness and zeal of his 
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great paternal heart he received in the rooms of the Palace whosoever 
might deign to visit him, whether the nobleman from the illustrious 
Venetian families who could speak proudly of the glorious council of the 
Serenissima, or the lusty gondolier or fisherman from the Lagoons. He 
entertained all alike In a language full of grace and witty freshness, 
sparkling with jests and ready repartee. 

Like the Cardinal, his family also retained their simplicity of life. 
The three sisters lived with him in Venice. They were mild and saintly 
creatures who dreamed little of the vanity of dress, and who did not 
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disdain to care jxTsonally for the food and other needs of their beloved 
brother. In thai house industry unwearied was the ruling passion. 

Here in Venice the Cardinal continued his custom of rising at five 
o'clock. In this he was deaf to the exhortations of those who suggested 
a little lonjjjer rest for the sake of his health. After celebrating Mass he 
hurried to the study overlooking the Piazzetta of St. Mark's. When 
ol)lii^e(l to celebrate outside, in some parish church or convent, he always 
I)referre(l to walk, and avoided, as far as possible, the use of the gondola. 
In summer his greatest delight was to wander in the freshness of the 
morning along the shore of the Lido; he found therein a source of un- 
failing i)r()fit. In these outings he was accompanied by Mgr. John 
Bressan, his faithful secretary and helper in his daily work, or by a young 
I)riest, Father J()se|)h Pescini, assistant to the Patriarchal secretar}% 
whose devotion and eager usefulness were so constantly displayed 
toward the Cardinal that when the latter was elected Supreme Pontiff 
he called him to Rome in the capacity of his private chaplain. More- 
over, as in his priestly and episcopal life, he attended personally to his 
corresi)()ndence, and this fact explains w^hy so many to-day, in Venice 
and elsewhere, are in possession of his autograph. One might say that 
nearly all the jx'titions presented to the municipal authorities or to the 
Congregation of Charity, l^ore his {x^rsonal words of commendation. 
Such also was the case with latorers soliciting work at the various indus- 
trial establishments. He was generous to every one who brought eri- 
dence of bad luck. In the exercise of these charities he served as a 
conspic uous model for all; indeed, his goodness in these respects became 
pr()verl)ial. Mis only complaint was that he should be continually in 
want of money, having given in alms all that he had or received, so much 
so as lo rail forth fre(|uent admonitions from his sisters, who discovered 
him, on this account, seated Ix'fore a very poor dinner, or even in want 
at times of the very necessaries of life. On such occasions he would 
smilingly reply that he would be more careful and economize. 

It Ixcame ne( essary for his .secretary to keep a vigilant watch upon 
his ( harities, as they only too often had put himself and those about him 
to serious inconvenience. In the lx\ginning of the month his treasurer 
would divide the Cardinal's income into two parts, one of which would 
be a])plie(l to the needs of the Cardinal's house and other expenses, while 
the rest would be handed to the j)relate to be disbursed by him as he saw 
fit. His allowance he always found too small, and although he would 
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promise to heed the practical admonitions of the secretary, a few days 
laterwould find him with an empty purse. He never sent anyone away; 
he received every one who came, listened to aij and gave away what- 
ever he had. In the secrecy of his Palace he became the recipient of the 
most intimate confidences, and remedied the economical disasters of 
instituticns and families with a generosity of heart that rlemanded un- 
limited means. His gondola often brought him unknown and unob- 
served to the pcpular quarters of Castello or CannaR'g^na to visit some 
poor family upon whom he lavished spiritual comfort and generous aid. 
To save a soul he was prepared for any trouble or sacrificT, and although 
his hours of audience were regulated according to certain rules, never- 
theless his Venetian children could find him at any hour of the day, 
always certain of receiving aid, protection and crmfort at his hands. 
It is thus easy to understand, that in giving himself withtmt reser\-e to 
all, that he might win them to the Lord, this good pastor won the love 
and esteem of his (lock, 

We should not imagine, however, that his kindly sj*irit would pre- 
vent him from raising his voice when danger threatened his people, or 
that he could not use the rod when necessary. 

The ix-ople of Venice recall with loving sentiments the mild and 
dignified figure i^f Cardinal Sarto when, vested in his T^mtifical robes, 
he explained from the pulpit the words of life and redemption. They 
listened spell-bound to his full sonorous voice with its accompaniment 
of soljer gesticulation. His composition was not florid, yet attractive 
tx'cause of its rich profusion of scriptural thought and evangelical truths. 
He taught with all wisdom and frankness the maxims of Christianity, 
and denounced strenuously every error, whencesoever it originated or 
whosoever might be its author. 

He regarded not the persons of men in his warfare upon abuses, when 
he desired to enforce proper respect for the sacred canons, or to promote 
social restoration in Christ. His voice could thunder when necessary, 
as his action could be prompt, energetic and firm whenever justice so 
demanded. He thus built up in his new diocese a spirit of obedience 
and discipline. His spiritual children followed him willingly, led on 
by his sweetness, edified by his piety and guided by his noble example. 
Hardly conscious that they were acting out his will, they, nevertheless, 
formed a part of the plan considered by him and which he followed out 
with tranquil prudence and happy intuition. In this he was greatly 
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aided by his happy facility for judging character at first sight. Gifted 
with a good memory and a rich experience he placed the proper persons 
in the posts best fitted fo. them, never yielding to personal preference in 
his gifts and awards, but ever regarding the higher claims of true merit. 

In Venice, as in Mantua, his foremost thought was for tlic Seminary, 
celebrated for its ancient traditions as well as for it.^; learning, piety and 
artistic glories. When in 1636 cholera was epidemic in Wnice and the 
surrounding country, carrying away its thousands of victims, the Senate 
on Octolwr 22d in that year made a vow to erect a tcmjilc in honor of 
our Lady, that they might obtain through her intcrccssicin a cessation 
of the plague. The architect, Balthasar Longhera, who made the plans 
and directed its construction, used for building material the stones of 
the Amphitheatre of Pola. 

To this church came, once a year, the supreme magistrates of the 
Serenissima, to assist at Holy Mass, celebrated by the Patriarch. One 
of the effects of Cardinal Sarlo's prudent administration was to obtain 
from the authorities of the city the renewal of this custum, fallen into 
disuse through the vicissitudes of time and lack of faith. 

The Senate called to the care of this church the Sommaschi fathers, 
and to them was given, on Jan. 4, 1670, the permission to build a monas- 
tery and pubhc schools adjoining the new temple. Thcsi* latter were 
erected by the architect Longhcra, and were worthy of Venetian taste 
and the uses for which they were intended. In 1692 the .Senate opposed 
the union of the convent and schools with the church, though the Repub- 
lic patronized and protected the schools and contributed to their progress. 
Thus this home of virtue and science became in less than a century 
renowned. Its great library brought together with the .greatest care 
the best books of the time, while from the institution it.^-lf went forth 
a long line of men illustrious in letters and science. The sad events 
of i7g6 and the terrible decree of 1870 despoiled the monks of their 
property, and the best of its treasures were carried away, while the con- 
vent cells, with their historical record.s and their works of art and of 
letters, were for a time in danger of lieing converted into a barracks. 

When Francis I visited Venice for the first time he .saved the build- 
ings from further profanation and expressed the wish that the Patri- 
archal Seminary* should be transferred from Murano to lliis Convent, 
and, in order to restore this famous monastery to the Church and 
to ecclesiastical usages,, he gave it to the Patriarch Francis Maria 
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Milcsi. It was in this manner that the actual nucleus of the Modem 
Scminun' was forniL-d. The public buildings, salt magazines and the 
church uf the Humility were torn do\\7i, and on the ground thus obtained 
were jjlaccd the fi\c courtrards and the garden. Of the Librarj- Hall, 
jjlanned by the Architect Albert Parolini, there remained only three 
cc'ilinj^s, the work uf the painters Antonio Zanchi, Sebastian Ricci and 
Nicholas Bambini. By the munificence of the Austrian government 
and the gifts of many illustrious friends, the Library was soon restored 
to its ancient splendor, and holds to-day over 60,000 volumes. To this 
librar}' were also transferred the two maps of the world by \^nceiuo 
Maria Coronelli, dated from 1700, and which were fonneify in dw 
Convent of the Discalced Carmelites of Venitt. 

When Cardinal Sarto first came to Venice, the Rector of the Seminar}- 
was Mgr. James Comin, who had assumed the presidency in 1886- 
Xoling with what affection the Rector attended to the education of his 
clerics, and what care he expended in the endeavor to form good priests, 
the Cardinal conceived for him a great admiration and honored him 
with his kindness and friendship. When this able priest died, in 1903. 
surrounded by his beloved clerics, the Patriarch himself undertook lo 
preach his eulogy. With an eloquence which went straight to the heart, 
he outlined the character of the deceased Rector. He showed him to 
ha^'e been a model for his students in sacerdotal virtues, and summed 
up the whole of his active life in the words: "He was a good priest." 
Hu concluded a maKtcr|jiece of oratory with the touching reniaiks: 
"And amid the praj-ers and the tears of professors and students, who 
divining his imminent departure, surrounded, upon thdr knees, his 
be<lsidc. tranquil as the laborer who falls asleep upon the sheaves his 
arms have gathered, he returns to the Lord." 

After the death of Mgr. Comin the Patriarch himself assumed the 
pre.sidency of the Seminary, pi-rforming its duties with the same assi- 
duity as at Mantua. To him are due the introduction of new ventures 
in tlie course of .studies, es|x.'cially the erection of the juridico-canonical 
facult}-. When he ascended the Pontifical Throne he named as his 
successor Mgr. Cavallari. promoting him to the rank of titular Arch- 
bishop uf Philadelphia, and, afterward to that of Patriarch of Venice. 
Thu latter, as well a.s Cardinal Sarto, had found an e£Bcient colaborer 
in the perscjn of Don John Jercmich. called in 1899 to the post of presi- 
dent of the Seminar}' and professor of Canon law. 
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In Venice, as in Mantua. Cardinal Sarto was frequently found in the 
midst nf his clerics, and left many gentle souvenirs of his visits; he pro- 
moted among them the celebration, with great pomp, of the feast of the 
Church; he gave largely in subsidies for the students and for the pro- 
motion of their studies, and was always found ready to advance every 
practical undertaking. Thus, when in 1900 the procession of Corpus 
Christi was instituted in the Seminary, he delighted to give the Benedic- 




tion at the temporary altar erected in the meadows, and consecrated 
his clerics to Jesus in the Holy Eucharist. In the Seminary he mingled 
freely w-ith students, and it was his delight to introduce visiting bishops 
to the institution, especially as it was his own custom in calling on neigh- 
boring bishops to visit their seminaries. 

His last picture, taken before leaving Venice, represented hJni at 
the Seminary. It was, indeed. pro]x;r that this should remain in the 
institution the precious memorial of one whose heart was for the clerics 
the heart of a father. 
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One of tlic most notable events brought to maturity under the wise 
direction and efficacious impulse of Cardinal Sarto was the Eucharistic 
Conijress ;ind Exhibition nf Sacred Art held in Venice from the 8th to the 
13th of August. iSqy. The idea of obtaining this honor for the Queen 
of the Adriatic, and at the same time of rendering solemn homage to the 
Adorable Sacrament of the Altar, was conceived by the Cardinal long 
Ix'fore he assisted at a similar Congress in Milan. To accomplish 
this holy desire he was impelled especially by the profound sorrow he 
fell at the repeated sacrileges and out- 
rages perpetrated toward the Holy Eu- 
charist and for which he was anxious 
to make reparation in the most solemn 
manner. That he had long had this 
end in view can be judged from the 
fiery address pronounced by him in the 
Basilica of St. Lawrence in Milan, 
while assisting there at the Eucharistic 
Congress. Having shown by the clear- 
est evidence the excessive sectarian 
hatred toward the Divine Sacrament, 
he cried out in the anguish of his 
heart: "O there was a time when one 
might have doubted the reports in this 
regard, but now we are certain that 
there are very many sacrileges commit- 
ted against the Holy Eucharist; to-day 
( ar[)i>;al ^■^'*™' we are certain of the outrages against 

nc(inif:riss the Tabernacles; to-day we know well 

that in a certain city. — alas! would it 
Were not Wniee! — a congress of Freemasons has declared war against 
the Tabernacle and the Sacred S(>ecies." 

.\nimated by this consideration, at the subsequent conference of the 
\"ene!ian Hisho]>s. in 1896, the Eminent Metropolitan laid before his 
suffraLjans his desire that, after Naples, Turin, Milan, and Orvieto, the 
honor (^f this ;j;rcat (lem(instration of faith in Jesus our Redeemer might 
fall to Wniee. 

The proposition was discussed in itself and with reference to the 
circumstances of iilaee and time, as also the opportunity of connecting 
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with it an exhibition of sacred art, and both projects were received 
gladly, favorably and with all approbation. Before, however, he 
launched the holy and difficult enterprise, the Patriarch, in his own name 
and that of the suffragans, submitted the project, as it was formulated at 
the conference of the Bishops, to the approval of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
begging at the same time the advice of His Holiness. 

The consent and encouragement of Pope Leo XIII were readily 
granted; in a letter of September 24, 1896, His Eminence, Cardinal 
Rampolla, Secretary of State, notified the Cardinal of Venice that His 
Holiness had received with pleasure the plans, and trusted that the 
Congress would meet with no less success than those hitherto held. 

Thus the work was launched, and Cardinal Sarto's admirable zeal, 
his happy tact, and special aptitude for organization began to appear 
at their best. He announced the Congress in a pastoral letter published 
on All Saints' day, 1896. "Among all the joys of the soul," he wrote to 
his venerable clergy and I^eloved children, "perhaps one of the noblest, 
purest and sweetest consists in the ability to surround one's benefactor 
with those lo\'ing attentions which gradtude alone can suggest; for 
benefits, as you laiow, have their sacred claims, and love demands a 
corresponding affection. You can, therefore, easily imagine how great 
is my joy to be able to announce to you, that with the approbation and 
blessing of the Holy Father, Leo XIII, there will be held in Venice, next 
year, a Eucharistic Congress, the purpose of which is to honor as far as 
possible Our Lord Jesus Christ, who has given us all the ineffable affec- 
tions of his charity in the Divine Sacrament. I am certain that in read- 
ing tills simple announcement you will all- share in my joy, and from 
this moment lift up your voices in most fervent thanksgiving to the Lord, 
who offers us this beautiful occasion of corresponding with our love for 
Infinite Love." 

Continuing his circular, he enumerates the usual difficulties which 
some would surely bring forward as obstacles to the project. He set 
aside disdainfully all insinuations, removed all doubts, exposed the truth, 
reviewing the rights of Christ in and over society, of that redeeming 
Christ who conquers, guides and reigns. He deplored the apostasy of 
the nations who would wish, indeed, to keep Christ a prisoner in the 
Tabernacle, who despise, profane and impede the holy action whereby 
that same Divine Saviour is carried in public, even when on the way to 
comfort the dying. "To-day the wish of many is to e.ipel Christ from 
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the family circle. They have driven Him from our schools in their 
dcttrminalion to educate our children without God; they drive Him from 
our halls of legislation and from society, which they desire to bring back 
to naturalistic paganism. Wc Catholics may consider it a happy good 
fortune if rapacious impiety docs not break into our temples to enforce 
the cessation of the Holy Sacrifice, to extinguish the lights of our Sanc- 
tuaries and to seal the doors of our 
Churches." Here, indeed, was an 
admirable prophecy of events which 
the Cardinal was to witness, almost as 
soon as he had ascended the Pontifi- 
cal Throne, and which were to be ac- 
complished, from the verj' beginning of 
his Pontificate, in that nation which 
had once deserved to be called the 
Eldest Daughter of the Church. 

The pastoral concluded by explain- 
ing the salutary effects of the Euchar- 
istic Congress. "Therein Jesus shows 
himself in so splendid a light as to 
oblige even the ignorant to lift up 
their eyes to Him, to contemplate His 
ix'auty. His grandeur. His love, and to 
(■Aki>iN-Ai. iM-KRAKi OF M I i.A \ . cognizc and know their duties. He 
,,i i^i^j^.ui. i.ins K .III- ^^..jj ^.^jj^^j^ them not to be half-Chris- 
tians, but whole-souled followers of the 
Divine.' ^[^d^l. So iilso will this Congress e.xplain the precise subjec- 
tion "f inti-'IlLCt to rt'Wiiled truth, the entire obedience of the will lo 
Cud's Imlv laws, and lliu submission of passion to the empire of the 
hv f:iith. In the Eucharistic Congress we make a 
that wf will Ix; Christians, not merely in the inte- 
(ir in the midst of our families, but also in society 
y as titizcns. We proclaim the royal kingship of 
ise \w know that only through His mission can we hope 
)f society will Ix; .safeguarded and the true ideals of 
!ilx.Tty ;ini! indupondence lie satisfied. Then only can we aspire to the 
glory of a Chrl.stian nation. This our determination we manifest pub- 
licly, without any tliought of laying snares for human governments or 
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any menace to human institutions, but only that we may strive for truth, 
and with truth and good-will on our side we may induce institutions and 
governments, if need be, to recogm'ze their own errors and to correct 
them. Thus shall they merit the homage of the people and the blessing 
of the Church." 

In this manner Cardinal Sarto prepared his children for the great 
event, rousing their enthusiasm and recommending to them that union 
in the charity of Christ which strengthens Christians and makes them 
invincible. He solicited their fervent and constant prayers, especially 
mvoking the protection of Our Lady, that she who crushed the head of 
the infernal serpent might guard them from every peril that could im- 
pede the fruits which he, as their father and pastor, looked forward to 
from the coming Christian assembly. 

It is needless to say that the appeal of the Patriarch was received with 
fervor and enthusiasm. In vain did the camps of the enemy attempt to 
create difficulties and render abortive the noble design. 

Cardinal Sarto, as usual, began at once, with all energy and activity, 
to put his words into practice, so that, long before the opposing forces 
had time to unite and make their influence felt, the project was in full 
execution. 

In the meetings of Nov. 19th and Dec. 3d, at which the chapter, the 
pastors of the city, the professors of the Seminary and representatives 
of the religious orders were present, the plan of action was largely dis- 
cussed. The many difficulties which appeared to beset the project 
were considered, and especially the idea of a Eucharistic Exhibition, 
which was looked upon in different lights; some were so unfavorable to 
it that in the beginning it appeared as if this part of the design was des- 
tined to be abandoned. Those who were present will recall the heated 
opposition, the acute argumentation brought fon\'ard to prevent its 
adoption, and at the same time, the calmness, prudence and firmness 
of the Cardinal, who demonstrated the wisdom of his idea, and finally 
induced the meetings to approve, not only of the Congress, but also of 
the Exhibition. 

On the pth of December the general committee and the various sub- 
committees, appointed at the plenary meeting, begah with the Cardinal's 
blessing their preliminary work. From that day until the conclusion 
of the Congress the Patriarchal Palace became the headquarters of those 
interested in the affair, and notwithstanding all his pastoral cares, ren- 
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dcrcd heavier and more fatiguing on account of the increased number of 
visitors, rccfptions and kindred occupations, the Cardinal presided 
[x.'r.s()n;Uly over tlie various sub-conimittces, bringing to the work the 
weight of liis extensive learning, his illuminated and calm foresight of 
things and events, together with his gentle and prudent power of decision. 
He missed onl\' two of the meetings, which took place every week, and 
even more fre(|uently as the opening of the Congress approached. In 
these meetings it was necessar}' to settle an infinite number of practical 
(liHiciilties, to hear the oral and written reports of the different sub- 
commiltees, to decide in regard to the exercises of the Congress, the 
discourses to ijc delivered and the resolutions which were to be offered. 
The will of the Cardinal determined much that took place in these pre- 
liminary meetings for the Congress as well as for the Exhibition. All 
his pnijKisals were accepted, as to the order of the day for the Congress, 
the laws and regulations for the Ex- 
hibition, the choice of locality, the 
receptions, the solemn functions and 
the decorations. Nor did the minor 
questions, such as the pronsion for 
lodging the members of the Congress, 
the rates to be established at the dif- 
ferent hotels and the use of the gon- 
dolas under municipal supcr\'ision, es- 
cape his attention. Evcry^vhere the 
clergy, secular and regular, the reli- 
gious institutions, the laity, the nobil- 
ity, the Catholic youth, together with 
all societies and confraternities, vied 
with one another to aid and co-opc- 
ratc with their zealous father, so that 
they well deserved the words of praise 
and gratitude which the Patriarch 

-re's '"'^ '"'' "^ '^"' '^"'' ''^" ^^^"^ ^^^^ P^"^ '" ^^^ Congress 
expressed on that happy occasion. 
' Nineteenth Eucharistic Congress, the fifth held in Italy, took 
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])]ace in the church of St. John and St. Paul, one of the grandest and most 
splendid lem})les, not only of Venice, but also of Italy. 

TJiis church was begun by the Dominican Fathers, in 1245, to com- 
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meraorate the visit of St. Dominic to Venice, in 1217. Its construction, 
probably after the plans of Nicholas Pisano and an architect of the Order, 
Fra Bcnevento della Cella, lasted nearly two centuries, the church being 
finished in 1430. 

In style it is Italian-Gothic; its form is that of the Latin cross with 
three aisles. The pointed arch shows itself here in all its severity, the 
ornaments are few, and more of geometrical formation than the fanciful 
effects produced by the decorative hand of the sculptor. 

The general harmony of the edifice is disturlxd liy a construction on 
the south side undertaken in the seventeenth century in order to make 
an entrance to the Chapels of Our Lady of Sorrows, of the Blessed 
Sacrament and of others of minor importance, as also by the closing of 
two windows by the monument to Valier. Into this church, filled with 
beauties of art and historical souvenirs, it was the custom in the times 
of the Serenissima to bear the body of the dead Doge, reposing on a 
richly decorated couch, for the funeral rites, when his eulogy was pro- 
nounced by one of the celebrities of the day. Here also are found the 
tombs of some of the most illustrious Venetians. Mocenigo, Morosini, 
Leonardo Lorcdano, Andrea Vendiamini, Nicolo Marcello, as well as 
that of the glorious martyr, Marc Antonio Bragadini. 

In memory of the glorious victory of Lepanto, the Confraternities 
of the Rosary had the Chapel of Our Lady of the Rosary reconstructed 
and widened by Alessandro Vittoria, thus giving life to one of the most 
marvelous pieces of Venetian art in the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century. Unfortunately a fire broke out on August 16, 1867, destroy- 
ing many masterpieces of art, among which were a ceiling richly 
decorated, the carvings of Brustolon and paintings of Titian, Giambel- 
lino and Tintoretto, besides many pieces of sculpture. Notwithstand- 
ing the irreparable loss occasioned by this disaster, the church possesses 
the paintings of more than forty-six artists who lived in different times 
and belonged to various schools, especially the \'cnetian, rendered 
famous by Paul Veronese, Lotto, the Palmas, Vitjarini, and alxjve all 
the glorious Titian. 

Ever>' year on the titular feast, the Senate of the Republic came to 
the church to render thanks to God for the great victory won over the 
Turks on that day. 

In 1871 the Cathohc societies of Venice placed a tablet with a com- 
memorative inscription near the entrance to the Cha^x;!, recording the 
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third centenary of the battle of Lepantc. In it they expressed the desire 
that, through the protection of Our Lady, the feast then celebrated might 
presage new triumphs for the Church. 

The Eucharistic Congress, held in the Church of St. Dominic, and 
under the protection of Our Lady, proved a triumphant success, the 
record cf which is inscribed in golden letters in that glorious and monu- 
mental temple. 

The choice of this church as the seat of the Congress was made only 
after lengthy consideration, and after a comparison of its claims with 
those of others. The central committee had at first indicated to the 
technical sub-committee the church of St. Stephen's as adapted to the 
purpose, an opinion which was found to be untenable after a foi-mal 
visit to the i)lace and an examination of its qualifications. Three other 
conspicuous sites, thereupon, attracted the attention of the committee, 
namely, the Church of Our Lady Help of the Sick, the Church of the 
Friars, and that of SS. John and Paul. After excluding the first two, 
because of technical reasons, the last was chosen on account of its vast 
proportions and the great dimensions of its Apse, which contained 
sufllcient space for the assembly of the honorary and effective presiding 
officers. It was, moreover, well provided with entrances, and with 
doors leading into the annexed chapels, the use of which it might be pos- 
sible to obtain. The severe and harmonious h'nes of the church ren- 
dered its decoration less expensive, an item which had much to do in rec- 
ommending it to the choice of the committees. 

This church had, however, been declared a national monument, and 
thus the commission, appointed by the government for the supervision 
of such edifices in this region, refused to permit any decoration, conceding 
only the erection of a tribune for the Bishops. To settle all opposition, 
the ])rei)aratory committee, after long negotiations with the local and 
pr()\'incial authorities, were obliged to appeal to the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, to which Ixlonged the supreme control of all the art treasures 
of Italy. The necessary permission was thus obtained, and the decora- 
tions proceeded with all that pomp and lavish profusion which is an indis- 
pensable factor of public manifestations in Southern countries. 

The exercises began with the inauguration of the Art Exhibition on the 
morning of the 8th of August, 1897, while the Congress itself opened on the 
afternoon of the same day. The event w^as announced to the population by 
the ringing of the chimes of St. Mark's and of all the church bells of Venice. 
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An imposing cortege then left the Palace of the Patriarcn ana entered 
the Basilica by the main door. The Reception Committee led the pro- 
cession, followed by the religious orders, the seminarians, the priests in 
surplice and the pastors in cope. Then followed the minor canons and 
choir chaplains, the honorary and resident canons in ro|x^ and mitre, 
the mitred abbots and the Bishops. The long line was closed bj- the 

four Cardinals who honored the occa- 

sion with their presence. 

The inaugural address was deliv- 
ered by Cardinal Svampa, Archbishop 
of Bologna, who dominated the con- 
course by his strong and melodious 
voice, his warm elegance of diction, 
and the precision and grace of his 
oratorical style. The Congress was 
composed of the four Cardinals, 
Svampa of Bologna, Ferrari of Milan, 
Manara of Ancona and the Patriarch 
of Venice, together with eighteen 
Bishops, three mitred abbots, the mcTii- 
bers of the clergy, and representatives 
of the laity, the flower of Catholic Italy. 
There were present, besides, many 
foreigners and illustrious members of 
the Oriental rites. Venice thus saw 
once more within its territory Mcchar- 
ists, Ga'ck Mclchites, Basilian Fathers, a representative from the Syrian 
Patriarch of Antioch, together with the students of the Greco-Ruthc- 
nian college of Rome. It was a union of the Orient and the Occident 
in this Queen of the Adriatic; these Oriental visitors came not now to 
enhance her civic glorj- or to enrich her merchant coffers, but to do 
homage to Him who is the pledge of love for Orient and Occident alike. 
Once more bound by the ties of a common faith, the children of the 
Church had come from all the world to that Venice which in the days 
of old had sent her mighty fleets on the waves of the Mediterranean to 
bear to waiting nations the name and religion of Christ. 

The record of the proceedings of the Congress, its elaborate dis- 
coiu'ses, its learned discussions, the wise and practical resolutions for- 
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mulatc'd in its five general and its many minor sessions, are laid dowD 
in the acts of the Congress, published in a large volume. They are also 
contained in tlic daily journal of the Congress, as well as in the innu- 
merable accounts of Venetian, Italian and foreign newspapers. 

We can only register the happy success of the plans formulated by the 
Patriarch, and carried out with the cooperation of his many colaborers 
under his guidance, as also the immense influence of the ideas which his 
inexhaustible intellect could devise and execute for the welfare of the 
souls confided to his charge. 

We ought not, howe\'er, to pass over in silence the words of thanks- 
giving expressed by him in the last general session, inasmuch as they 
will ser\e as another evidence of the lofty aspirations of his soul. "I 
thank," he said, "all Eminent and Excellent Prelates, who with so much 
patience and sacrifice, were good 
enough to take part in our sessions; 
and I will pray our Lord Jesus Christ 
to reward their charity; and I hope 
that to-morrow they will crown their 
sacrifice by assisting at the Pontifical 
High Mass in St. Mark's, and in the 
evening at the Procession in which we 
shall bear Jesus in the Sacrament to 
that pier whence, in times gone by, the 
Venetian Captains were used to depart 
toward the East for the conquest of 
new lands, to return, always covered 
with glory, because they bore vnth them 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. I 
thank the President, Mgr. Calligari, 
Bishop of Padua, who, yielding to my 
prayers and those of the Bishops of 
the V'enetian ecclesiastical province, 
assumed his delicate office, and ad- 
ministered it with so much intelli- 
gcnrr arKi rharity as t(i merit the gratitude of us all. I thank all from 
Wniii' and the Wnetian province, who helped by their cooperation 
and with their generous offerings to increase the splendor of this Congress. 
Let them carry these thanks to their families and to their dioceses, rcmem- 
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bering that the Patriarch, with his heart on his lips, has in that act of 
thankfulness implored upon them the benediction of Heaven. I thank 
all who took part in the Sessions and assisted at the Sacred Functions. 
It was my great consolation to behold so many pilgrims, and so many 
Venetians, adoring, in the latest hours of the night, thrir Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament. It is to their prayers tliat we owe Ihf happy success 
of our Congress, 

"Now we must part. In some liturgies, before the faithful separate, 
the deacon proclaims the words: 'Let us depart in pence," and the people 
answer: 'In the name of Christ, Amen! ' We also shidl depart in the 
Name of Jesus Christ. It may be that we shall meet again upon tjiis earth ; 
at all events we shall meet in the Talxmaclcs of Paradise, which hope 
the divine Mercy has prepared for us. The disciplf.s who went to 
Emmaus were Wsited unexpectedly by Jesus, who, then scarcely recog- 
nized, disappeared; and they, who had perhaps fled from Jerusalem in 
fear, now returned to announce that He had risen and that they had 
seen Him. Follow ye also the example of the disciples of Emmaus, 
telling of what you have seen and felt, and with your increase of fer\'or 
endeavor to pour your holy fire into the hearts of others. While the two 
disciples were narrating the wonderful event, Jesus appeared. He will 
appear to you also, as He appears at this moment by the agency of the 
Supreme Pontiff, who sends to us his Apostolic Benediction, which I 
have just now received." 

Here the Patriarch communicated the telegram of Cardinal Ram- 
polla, in which the Sovereign Pontiff, grateful for the sentiment of 
devotion expressed by the members of the Congress, and desiring a new 
awakening of faith and Catholic activity, blessed the a.ssembly with all 
the affection of his s<]ul. 

The enthusiastic applause which at that moment greeted the words 
of the Holy Father, was followed by applause scarcely less demon- 
strative for Cardinal Sarto, who in the joy and devotion of his soul, thus 
beheld crowned with universal applause that period of blessed and glorious 
days. Could the veil that hides the future have been raised at that 
moment, those present would have seen that they were, indeed, applaud- 
ing two Pontiffs, the present and the future. 

A characteristic feature of the Congress, and one which showed the 
Patriarch's great taste for good music, was the series of recitals of mag- 
nificent sacred music, which he caused to be executed under the direc- 
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tion of Don Lorenzo Perosi, the young priest to whom he had confided 
the direction of the choir of St. Mark's. This Eucharistic G)ngress 
thus became an occasion of exhibiting to Italy, as well as to the world, 
the sublimities of that sacred music which Cardinal Sarto so much loved, 
and with which he so ardently desired to surround the sacred dignity of 
the liturgical functions. This partiality was due in great part to the 
priestly heart and heaven-gifted musical talent of Perosi, then at the 
beginning of an artistic career which led him on from St. Mark's to the 
perpetual directorship of the Sistine Chapel in Rome. In those days, 
under the gilded cupola of St. Mark's, and the vaults of Sts. John and 
Paul, the divine theory of musical sounds, inspired by tbe ideals of 
religion and faith, received an addition of inmiortal compoations. 

On August 9, 1897, he executed his In Coma Domini^ expressly 
written for the occasion, and which became the first part of his Tlaiogj 
of the Passion. It was received with tributes of adnuration and praise 
by all intelligent lovers of music, and was the beginning of the trioiiH 
phal success of that great master's oratorios. 

One of the most notable features of the Congress was tbe Eucfaari^ 
Exhibition. Only Venice could offer a hall so well fitted to leoeiw in 
a worthy manner the splendors which native art had omsecrated to tihe 
honor of the Blessed Sacrament. It was a happy thou^ that .con- 
ceived of appropriating to this use the grand School of St. Rocoo. 'This 
sumptuous edifice has a hall on the ground floor divided into three parts 
by two rows of Corinthian columns, which, besides serving to nf^old 
the ceiling, arc ornamental, and give a synmietry that saves tbe ball 
from apjx^aring too low. From this hall are the entrances into a senes 
of rooms which in turn surround another hall. The plan of tbe upper 
floor is but a repetition of that below, except for the absence of colunms. 
The grand drawing-room or upper hall, called L'Albergo, covers the 
space of the two below. 

A glance will suffice to give an idea of the richness of this splendid 
building, in which several artists have left examples of their best work. 

Noteworthy among other things is the Altar, erected in the beginning 
of 1588, after the design of Francesco di Bernardino. The five marble 
statues of the upper hall are the work of Franca Pianta, while the fanci- 
ful columns supporting them are of carved wood with hierogljrphics, 
as are also the parapets of the windows in the facade, and are the work 
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of Fiorcnlino. The life of St. Rocco, sculptured on both sides of the 
Altar, with the communion bench and balustrade, is the work of John 
Marchiori. All this work. is, indeed, marked by the influence of the 
corruptions of the times in which it was produced; but for all these 
defects we are sufficiently compensated by the artistic productions of 
Jacol) Tintoretto, who during tw^enty years of his life lavished upon these 
halls of the Confraternity the compositions of his magic brush, surpassing 
himself in that admirable painting of the Crucifixion which adorns the 
Hall of tlic Allx}rgo. Through his productions alone, the building has 
Ix'come in itself a gallery of art. 

The fagadc, fronting upon the Piazzettaof St. Mark's, called also the 
Campo di S. Rocco, is divided into two parts. The better of these, that 
on the left, embraces three series of intertwining columns; the other, 
serving as a wing, is adorned with pillars. 

The rear facade, toward the Canal, is also very ornamental. The 
total elTcct of the rich niche built into the upper middle part is that of 
delicate tenderness and gentleness. It is crowned by two intcrcolum- 
nations and a somewhat insipid section of garlands. Inserted into the 
channels which run along the line of the upper pedestal are a series of 
dolphins, sculptured in bas-relief, their tails curved into circles, cornu- 
copias, the eagle and the emblems of time. The whole edifice is crowned 
by a majestic cornice projecting far out, the height of which is about 
one-third that of the columns. 

The building w^as lx?gun in 151 7, and the first stone was blessed and 
laid 1)v the Patriarch Antonv Contarini. It is difficult to establish who 
planned the architecture of St. Rocco's. The analogy in style betw^een 
it and the Palace Vcndoramini Calergi led to the supposition that it was 
one and the same person who built the Palace and commenced the school 
of St. Rocco; but, as he died before its completion, the Confraternity 
was ol:)h'ged to find a substitute. The records of that institution point to 
the fact that Bartolomco Buono, whom many believe to be the actual 
dcslL^ner, was simply a foreman who superintended the erection of a 
building not of his own designing, an opinion corroborated by the fact 
that IxTause of some changes introduced by him into the plans, he 
resigned his office after a decision made by the Confraternity on March 
20, 1524. Santo Lom1)ardo, nominated on June 3d of the same year, 
to take the ])lace of Buono, was only twenty years of age when he assumed 
that charge. U[)on him was imposed the obligation of consulting the 
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fathers in difficult cases: but, like his predecessor, having, three years 
later, introduced some changes into the original plans, he also was re- 
moved from the office. 

Despite the desire of the Confraternity to finish the building as 
speedily as f)ossible much yet remained to be done. Hence, in a Chap- 
ter of Oct. 6, 1527, they elected as foreman M. Antonio Scarpagnino, 
who completed the rear facade, left incomplete by Ixjmbardo, and 
built a roof sufficiently strong to support its leaden cowring. He like- 
wise built from the foundation the so-called AllxTgo, that part of the 
building which corresponds to the upper halls, and, after mature con- 
sideration with his helpers, and with the authorities of the Confrater- 
nity, he rebuilt the staircase according to the better plan. Thus far 
he seems but to have carried out the plans of another. 

His best work, however, a work entirely his own, and indicative of 
his worth and good taste, is the front fajade, modeled by him in such a 
manner as not to require the removal of what was already done. To 
this he gave all the splendor permitted by the restrictions imposed upon 
him on account of a want of means. Scarpagnino sensed the Confra- 
ternity for thirty years until his death, which some place in 1558. 

At the ofwning of the Eucharistic Exhibition, on the 8th of August, 
1897, in the choir of the Church of St. Rocco, besides the Cardinals, 
bishops, dignitaries and representatives of the regular and secular clergy, 
the Mayor, the Sheriffs and the Grand Guardian of the School, Cao 
Frattcn, there were present the Venetian officials, magistrates, Govern- 
ment and city authorities, together with all that is best in Venice among 
the nobility and people- 
After a discourse by Mgr. A. Lischinetta, President of the Promoting 
Committee, His Eminence, Cardinal Sarto, describing the special re- 
ligious and patrislical importance of the Exhibition, said: "What you 
admire here has not been brought from afar, but has been gathered in 
Venice and the few towns of this region which, once ruled by the glorious 
Republic, still guards with pride the Lion of St. Mark, who for so many 
centuries prospered and guided us. This Exhibition, indeed, will prove, 
more than the most eloquent discourses could do, that our forefathers 
were great men, mighty and glorious, because they formed their govern- 
ment on religion, because they never returned to \'enicc from any of 
their enterprises without bringing back evidence c f that faith and that 
love which animated them toward the Holy Eucharist, or without erect- 
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ing a religious monument which would do it honor. Hence, Venice 
became the home of the arts, the intelligent and faithful guardian of the 
masterpieces of antiquity to such a degree as to place her among the first 
of her sister cities in that respect." 

Continuing his discourse, he remarked that the marvels with which 
W^nice is filled were executed by men guided by virtue, for which reason 
their genius took its flight to the sublimest heights, strivong to raise, ewn 
a little, the veil which hides Di\ine Beauty, in order to conduct humanity 
nearer and nearer to its God. 

The Eucharistic Exhibition, rich as it was in works of art, was a 
lesson to all who Ixlieve and teach that the Catholic faith is the adversary 
of progress, the enemy of art and science. Its success justified the most 
extravagant expectations, and for a month and a half it was the favor- 
ite rendezvous of Wnetians and foreigners. In those lialls illumined 
by their tranquil light, and with their stores of artistic masterpieces, 
the objects which testify to the piety, the art and the wealth of Venice, 
consecrated to the worship of the Holy Eucharist, brought to the souk 
of the visitors a strong sentiment of faith as well as a true artistic enjoy- 
ment. 

On the ground floor was exposed, with other attractions, the work 
in precious metals, which was one of the special crafts of Venice from 
the remotest times. Among these was a very forest of Candelabra and 
procession lanterns, specimens of the manufacture of glassware in which 
the good taste of the Venetians is still famous, and which industry has 
greatly devel(){x.^d at the present time. 

The grandest part of the Exhibition, however, was on the upper floor. 
The visitor was dazzled l)y its variety of gems, its golden ware, velvets and 
brocades. Banners of great size and in a variety of colors vied in richness 
and anticjuity with the sacred vestments of ancient and modem liturgy, 
representing the munificence of Pontiffs, princes and Patriarchs. La\Ton, 
of tlic diocese of Feltre, had sent the miniature chalice adjudged by De 
Rossi to Ix' the oldest example existing of such work, and represent- 
ing incslimal^le value. The treasures of St. Mark's alone, comprising 
specimens of Oriental art in alabaster, rock crystal, sardonyx, onyx, all 
covered with j)recious gems of the greatest value, would in themselves 
suffice to form an exhibition. Add to these the ostensoriums, proces- 
sional crosses, the miniatures, and, the greatest attraction of the whole 
Exhibition, its unique collection of laces. These precious fabrics had 
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not, indeed, the sparkle of the gems, the brilliance of the gnlJ. the harmonj 
of colors, nor did they display the creative power of an artist ; nevertheless 
they aroused the admiration of every one. The aerial fineness of their 
meshes, the delicacy of their design and raised work, the* characteristic 
lightness of the whole fabric, which have made the art of A'enetian lace 
work famous, were displayed in that admirable collection. In seventy 
pieces it developed the history of this feminine art in \'tnice, and con- 
stituted an outlit of which no imperial or royal wardrolx' could boast 
the equal. 

The Exhibition represented fourteen centuries of Vcnclian progress, 
a worthy honor and a splendid monument to the Holy Fucharist, while, 
at the same time, it told of the past glories of this Queen of the Adriatic. 
Cardinal Sarto himself, the happy projector and fortunaie executor of 
these new Eucharistic triumphs in Venice, was true to his own teachings, 
renewing his devotion every year in the imposing processlnns of Corpus 
Christi: for were these not also one of the glories of his forefathers? 
It is a well-known fact that, as early as the year 1407, the Supreme 
Council had passed a resolution that every year the Body of the Lord 
was to be lx)me in procession under a canopy supported by four staffs 
{Corpus Christi sub imo paliro piikhro super qiiaiiior aslis). 

The brush of Gentil Bellini has immortalized this resolution on can- 
vas, a man,'elous monument of Venetian tradition and faith, which seems 
to take life in that long hne of Confraternities, guilds and banners; in 
the processions of monks in colors of gray and black and white, the clergy, 
the parish priests, the canons and that immense throng of people passing 
across the Piazza, all bearing witness to the art of Calendario and Del 
Buono, and to the royal prodigality of Sansovino. 

The times indeed have changed; yet the Lagoons of St. George 
seem still to resound to the hymns of jubilation at that solemn moment 
when, arrived at the pier, and amidst the great silence that had fallen 
upon the people, the chanters suspended their melodies, the bells their 
peals of joy, and all on bended knees and with bowed heads worshipped 
the Sacred Host uplifted by the Patriarch to bless the seas. So it was 
in the olden days when the Blessed Lawrence Giustiniani blessed the 
same sea in the presence of the Doge, the people and the galleys returned 
from a hundred victories. 

Another noteworthy event occurring during the episco])ate of Cardinal 
Sarto was the celebration of the eighth centenarv of the martyrdom of 
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St. Gt-rardo Lagrcdo. This undertaking also found in tht' Patriarch an 
efficient organizer and protector. 

About the year looo, when false interpretations of Scriptural phrases 
raised up in the hearts of the people the fear of the inijx-nding end of the 
world, to such an extent that many sold all that they had and set out on 
pious pilgrimages to the Holy Land, to implore at the tomb ol the Saviour 
the btran of mercy and pardon, a certain nobleman of Wnice, by name 
Gerardo. found there his death only a few moments after having fulfilled 
his vow at the Holy Sepulchre. The news was not long in coming to 
the cars of his son, a monk of ardent faith and angelic virtue, who, as 
Abbot Gerardo, was at the head of the Benedictine Monastery of Venice. 
Burning with the desire of visiting the holy places, which contained the 
tomb of Christ as well as that of his father, he, together with five other 
monks, departed for the Holy Land, whh the intention of establishing 
tliere a monastery in which to pass the remainder of liis life. Over- 
whelmed by a terrific storm, his galley took refuge at the little island of 
St. .Andrew's near the coast of Daimatia, This accident was accepted 
by Gerardo as a sign that it was not the will of Heaven tliat he should 
live as a cenobite in the East, but rather that he was dcslined to become 
the apostle of pagan Hungar)'. In fact, when, to avoid other perils of 
the sea, he was still making his way to the Orient by way of Hungary, 
King Stephen, who had had occasion to meet him during his passage at 
.Albo Reale, obhged him to remain at his court as tutor to his son, Em- 
merich. .At the same time the King conferred upon him, in virtue of a 
power which he had received from Rome, an episcopal si'e. 

For nearly ten years the A'enetian monk remained at the court of 
St, Stephen, exercising there an extraordinary influence !)y reason of 
his virtues, his wisdom and his great learning. The Hungarians, then 
but half ci\-ilized, owe in great part their civilization to St. Gerardo, so 
that Italian pride can righdy claim that it was Italian culture which shed 
the first rays of enlightenment on that strong but uncuhured race. 

Weary at length of the life of court and desirous of the peace of 
solitude, Gerardo retired to a hermitage; but, after a shnrt while, ani- 
mated by Apostolic zeal, he went forth again to preach the Gospel to the 
pagan population in the territories of Marosvar or Csandd. Here he 
passed many years baptizing, teaching and performing good works until 
he had brought that vast barbaric and rude nation to the light of the 
Gospel and civilization. 
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Everywhere faithful to the maxim of the Benedictines: "Flay and 
work!" he instructed the people not only in the doctrines d Ac iaoAi, 
but also in the arts of ploughing, planting, harvestiDg and tiueshing. 
He showed them the use of fruit and vegetables as food. He <qiened 
schools, and organized the nomadic tribes into fixed conumniities, and 
thus laid the foundation cf the political life of Hungary. At & }»ta date 
the pagans, incited by a nomadic chief named Pc-ter. and profiting by 
the ix)litical disturbances following the death of St. Stephen, attempted 
to overthrow the Christian order of the monarchy. Sept. 24, 1C46, they 
laid hands upon Bishop Gerardo, and, after confining him a short while 
in prison, finally hurled him to his death from a precipitous rock. Thus 
the Holy Bishop sealed with martyrdom a laborious life silent entirely 
in the service of religion and civilization. 

His remains, gathered together by a pious follower, were first laid to 
rest at Pesth, and, when King Andrew had overcome the revolution, they 
were transferred to Csanid. The sacred relic was burned in 1544, 
during the terrible fire of Csan&l, a conflagration executed by the orders 
of the savage Gcoi^e Doska. Only a few bones remained, which were 
brought as precious rehcs to Venice where they repose in the church of 
St. Donatus in Murano. 

The Hungarians of the modem city of Csanad, on celebrating the 
gth centenary of the conversion cf Hungary, mindful of all they owed tu 
St. Gerardo, expressed the desire of coming, on September 24, 1900, the 
feast day of the holy martyr, as pilgrims to Venice, to venerate holy relics, 
and take part in their translation from St. Donatus' to St. Geoi^'s. 

The festivities, although organized in a short time and amid many 
difliculties seemingly unsurmountable, and taking place during an 
unfavorable season, were carried out with a splendor and success aug- 
gesti\c of the ancient sumptuous festivities of the Republic. Thus, on 
the 24lh of Septemlx;r, at eleven o'clock in the morning, a long pnKesskil 
left St. Donatus' and, arriving at the pier, embarked in the gondolas, 
which were then rowed to the isle of St. Geoige. The Hungarian nobles 
in their gorgeous national costume, together with a number of tiieir 
bi.'ihops, accompanied the pilgrims. The windoire of the palaces akag 
the Grand Canal, over which the procession moved, were adorned with 
tapestries and banners. 

The clergy occupied the leading gondolas, after which followed a 
barge adorned with garlands of votive candles. This was followed by 
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tvvo steamers, one drawing the long line of gondolas filled with the 
pilgrims, the other bearing the Reliquary with the attendant Cardinal 
and Bishops. The procession arrived at St. George's at two o'clock 
and then, upon a richly decorated altar, the Reliquary was exposed for 
several days to the veneration of the faithful, after which it was brought 
back privately to St. Donatus'. 

\xnice received the visiting Hungarians with every expression of 
joyous welcome. The municipal and national authorities, the noUes 
and the Bishops were met by the respectful S3anpathy of the mayor, the 
clcrg}' and the citizens. But these sons of Arpad, returning to their 
homes, prescr\^ed in the depths of their hearts the memory of that striking 
personality, the sweet and amiable figure of the Patriarch, who had 
received them as brothers and beloved children, and blessed them from 
out the inexhaustible charity of his soul. 

In the crj'stal waters of the Canal of the Sindecca Giudisca, the 
majestic architecture of the church of the Redeemer is mirrored. With 
its large staircase, and its gates hidden in a flight of Corinthian columns, 
it was erected in the form of a Latin Cross after the designs of Andrea 
Palladio, as a votive building commemorating the deliverance of Venice 
from the horrors of the plague, in 1567. From that time the amiiversary 
of this signal favor of Heaven was alwa]rs celebrated within the territories 
of the Doge and Council. Even to-day, the municipal authorities, 
faithful to the customs of their forefathers, take part in the solemnities 
celebrated by all the parishes. To facilitate this, the Lattere are con- 
nected, on that day, with the Church, by a temporary bridge of boats. 
It is one of the favorite feasts of Venice, the traditional holiday of the 
Venetians, attractive in its originality, unique even in imique Venice, 
that palace of the hundred liquid colunms, as Byron calls her. 

With its mingling of much that is merely profane, features which the 
progress of time has brought with it, the feast of the Redeemer preserves 
as yet much of the real piety because of which it was instituted; and 
Cardinal Sarto, to render it still more solemn, never missed an oppor- 
tunity of assisting at it. 

In this manner, again and again, as in the times of the Supreme 
Council, the Queen of the Adriatic beheld her Patriarch as he farought 
the charm of his personality and the glory of his high dignity to every 
solemnity which celebrated the sentiments of faith and home. The feast 
of the Arsenals, the launching of the man-of-war Francisco FerrudOt 
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which took place in 1901, in the presence of the Dukt.' of Genoa, the 
inauguration of the workmen's houses in Murano, and the blessing of 
the Alpine Chapel of Our Lady, Mother of the Redeemer, on Mt. Grappo 
were rendered still more memorable by his presence. 

This latter was the occasion of a great popular manifestation in 
honor of Cardinal Sarto. Leo XIIL in his kindly ami devout con- 
sideration, had requested the faithful to place upon the \'ery pinnacles 
of the mountains a memorial of the beginning of the twentieth century, 
which might serve as a perpetual pledge of homage to our Redeemer. 
The Catholics of the Venetian country, at the instigation of the Patriarch, 
resolved for this purpose to erect a commemorative chajM.! on the highest 
point of the near Alps, on Mt. Grappo, over 5,000 feet alDove the level 
of the sea. WTien it was finished they begged of His Eminence to dedicate 
the Chapel and to say there the first Mass, As the Patriarch had never 
yet learned how to refuse anything which might conduce to the spiritual 
welfare of his children he consented, and notwithstanding his 66 years, 
he undertook the fatiguing ascent. Mounted upor a white mule, 
caparisoned in red trappings, and wearing his scarlet zucchetto as a badge 
of his dignity, he lx;gan his journey amid the joyous ringing of the bells 
of the surrounding villages, the booming of small cannon and the ac- 
clamations of the populace. The departure was from Crespano, in the 
afternoon of Aug. 3, 1901. A short halt was made at Borso at the foot 
of the mountains; and at sunset, followed by throngs of the people and 
priests of the neighboring country, the Cardinal set out for Campo 
Croce,nearly4,ooo feet above the sea, at which place he arrived toward 
nightfall. The higher the group ascended the greater was the delight of 
His Eminence. The spectacle was indeed full of imposing grandeur. 
On turning to look back, one distinguished, outlined against the far 
horizon, the profiles of cities seated upon lovely islands or nestling away 
in the verdant Venetian valleys. His delight was further increased by 
the thought that he was about to consecrate in the midst of these lofty 
heights a monument to Christ, King of the Centuries, raised by the 
people of those same island and valley cities, and which was to stand 
forth as an invitation to remember that faith and to strive for its perpetua- 
tion. 

Toward nightfall a few hours of rest were taken just above Campo 
in the hut of a forest guard. The others retired to a near-by hostelry 
erected for the occasion. At midnight a part of the company set out 
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again in order that they might arrive at the summit by sunrise. TTiey 
were amply compensated by the magnificent spectacle that broke upon 
their \iew. Their long lines of torches as they advanced seemed to 
wind like the folds of a gigantic serpent arotmd the mountain, and they 
were cheered on by the praises of Mary resounding from thousands of 
pilgrim voices, reechoing from the mountain sides, and making such 
harmonious concert as the silent Alps had never before heard. At two 
o'clock the moon appeared casting her silvery light over the enchanting 
scene. 

At the first break of dawn, there was a vision of lagoons sparkling 
in their silvery sheen, and the outlines of Venice, Padua, Vincenza, and 
Treviso, the white stony beds of the rivers, the Brenta and the Piave 
between their banks of vivid green. "When the sun was at its height the 
scene was sublime. Later, a heavy cloud, through which the rays of the 
sun could hardly pierce, shut out the scenes of the lower earth, leaving 
the pilgrims in the midst of the paradisaical serenity of the heavens and 
of the pure snow-covered cape of the Alpine giants. At that moment 
through the lower clouds emerged the cort^ of the Cardinal, which 
was greeted by the cheers of the 8,000 persons upon the mountain top. 
''Long live the Patriarch! Viva U Patriarcha P^ They that welcomed 
him in this hearty fashion little imagined that on the 4th of August, two 
years later, not a few thousands, but millions would hail him as the succea^ 
sor of Peter, the Vicar of Christ, and wish him long life as Pope Pius X. 

Hearing from afar off the chorus of welcoming voices, His Eminence 
returned the greeting, raising his hand in benediction. As he came 
nearer the crowd learned that to their continuous acclamations he ever 
answered, his strong voice filled with emotion, "Hail Mary! Viva 
Maria /" On arriving he assumed the mozzetta and the scarlet biretta 
in the Refuge House of the Alpine Club of Bassano. Then, followed 
by the clergy, His Eminence blessed the little chapel. After this cere- 
mony he celebrated the first Mass, and delivered to his children, kneeh'ng 
around him upon the plain, a sermon that captivated their simple hearts. 
He was then the loving father pointing out to the children of Mary their 
real and powerful mother; he was a captain exhorting his soldiers to 
fight iDravely for the eternal ^^ctory. The venerable Patriarch had, 
indeed, no greater desire than that his voice might descend from that 
lofty peak into the streets of his beloved city, to reach the hearts of all 
his children and incite them to the perfect love of God. 
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After the sacred functions, the Cardinal partook of a light luncheon 
in the Refuge, after which he mingled with the- pc-ople, conversing 
familiarly with all, and bestowing words of praisf, encouragement and 
comfort. An old lady of eighty, charmef] by the afTability of the Patri- 
arch, offered him a small bunch of edelweiss, and seeing that His Emi- 
nence attached it to his hat, the aged soul, raising her eyes to heaven, 
e:;claimed: "Ah, now I shall die happy." 

The descent was a repetition of the sincere ovati<ln^ of enthusiasm. 
After assisting at a banquet in Borso, under the auspices ' if the Committee 
for the erection of the Monument of Mt. Grappo, the Cardinal continued 
his descent, cheered by the voices of the brave and sturdy mountaineers, 
who had recognized their pastor's great fund of bounty and affection, and 
their joy was as sincere on that day as it was two years later when the 
joyous pealing of their village bells announced the beginning of his 
Pontificate. On the day of his solemn coronation in St. Peter's they 
again ascended to the summit of the mountain, and there erected a 
marble tablet in commemoration of their great and goo<.l Cardinal. 

In Venice, as had also been his custom in Mantua, Cardinal Sarto 
made two pastoral visitations, and held a diocesan synod. Character- 
istic of his sacerdotal virtues was the institution of a monthly retreat 
and conference for his clergy, in order to promote among them piety, the 
sacerdotal spirit and religious culture. At these reunions, held in the 
church of the Fava, and at which he desired all priests to be present 
unless hindered by duty, it was his custom to preside personally, after 
celebrating Mass and conducting a common meditation. 

In his reports made to Rome, written in his own neat and precise 
hand, he states that. In season and out of season, he exhorted his pastors 
to fuifiU most conscientiously their duty of preaching and catechizing; 
he demanded from them charity and concord, since the power of the 
church rests first of all on God, and, after that, on the union of its mem- 
bers, on the unanimous concord of their thoughts, sentiments and labors; 
the clergy were to be the authoritative leaders of their jieople, in order 
that the latter might learn and practise a sincere attachment to their 
proper pastors, and through them be united with their Kishops, through 
whom, in turn, they should tx' Ixiund to the Roman Pontiff, the last link 
in the marvelous and invincible chain of unity. His eagerness to augment 
in his clergy these sentiments, as also the sentiment of abnegation in the 
fulfilment of their duty, was constant in Cardinal Sarto. Hence he paid 
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little heed to the displeasure and opposition which are so often the ac- 
companiments of a gotxl cause and of the rectitude of the end to which it 
is directed. Thus, conquering all resistance arising from inactive tradi- 
tions, he saw his pastoral work, with Heaven's help, crowned with the 
best results. In obtaining these ends lie was greatly aided by his own 
firmness of decision, accompanied, at the same time, by a wise spirit of 
temporizing, of magnanimous pardon, and of generous impulse. If ever 
a conflict arose within him, it was the 
conflict of his authority with his heart ; 
but one would be mistaken in judging 
him to be weak when he endeavored 
to act as a father and a pastor. En- 
dowed with great physical strength, he 
imposed a part of every sacrifice upon 
himself, and was ready to suffer in his 
own jjerson that he might show others 
the proper manner of doing good. He 
never, however, permitted culpable dis- 
obedience and never acquiesced in 
abuse. 

A lover of sacred music from the 
very outset of his sacerdotal ministry, 
he became the patron of the composer 
Perosi, who was encouraged by him to 
,pursue the ecclesiastical career and after- 
ward promoted by him to Sacred Orders. 
In order to watch over his life and 
studies, the Cardinal received him famil- 
iarly in his palace, and had him sit daily 
at his own table. He was also the great supporter of the Lombard Society 
of St. Gregory for the restoration of sacred music, while at Venice he 
likewise zealously promoted the diffusion of the Gregorian chant. He 
carried out this propaganda to such an extent as to threaten with suspen- 
sion any priest who should tolerate in his church any books of music 
not approved by the Holy See. He wished the musical programme to be 
submitted for approval to a committee instituted by him for that purpose. 
In his letter of May i, 1895, on the occasion of the Centenary of St. Mark, 
he ordered the introduction of alternate chanting at Vespers, prohibited 
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the singing of the Tantum Ergo in theatrical style, abolished singing bjr 
women, the use of the piano and other noisy instruments, and lecom- 
mcnded choirs in which the voices of boys might take the treble parts. 
Filled with such zeal, he condemned the abuse by which the Sacred 
Liturg}' is made a secondary part of the sacred functions, whereas 
he demonstrated the fact that music is but the inferior portion of the 
ser\'ices and should be the humble servant of the Liturgy. The letter 
closes with a warm appeal to his priests: "Let Venice," he sa)rs, "which 
has for so long a time been the cultivator of the beautiful in art, be also 
as in the days of her greatest splendor, to-day and in the future, the culti- 
vator of Sacred Music." He thus displayed his constant desire of seeing 
divine worship conducted in its original purity. 

Nor did the Patriarch, in restoring a vigorous religious life, forget the 
social and economical conditions of his people. He gave a strong im- 
pulse and efficient aid to the welfare of all institutions destined to provide 
for the needs of the public. He promoted, more by his works than by 
empty words, the doctrines of the real, the Christian socialism. IDs pre- 
dilection for the humble classes incited within him the desire of raisdng 
them from the unjust condition of inferiority in which, without any fault 
of their own, they found themselves. Thus he patronized many works 
that had this end in view. He foimded, assisted and counselled a great 
number of societies, yoimg men's imions and conmuttees for the protiec- 
tion and moral instruction of workmen. He also favored all organiza- 
tions or economical enterprises which seemed useful for ameliorating the 
condition of the disinherited classes. For this purpose he desired reform 
in the parochial savings banks, and, under pain of losing their Catholic 
character, he imposed upon them the supervision of the directors of the 
Bank of St. Mark's, a great financial concern which in the short period 
of Cardinal Sarto's episcopate, had attained to such a flourishing condi- 
tion as to serve as a model for other like institutions. The Patriarch 
followed with great interest the work of one of his priests, D. Luigi 
CcruUi, who has become the apostle of the rural banks. Father Cerulli's 
only regret was that, on his becoming a national promoter, his beloved 
Venice was frequently deprived of his intelligent and eflSdent cooperation. 
To remedy this, the Patriarch was pleased to offer him, as a reward for his 
zeal the parish of St. George's in Murano, where, aided by the confidence 
which the Cardinal had in him, he became the foimder of the banks for 
workingmen, a real providence to the people of that island. In presiding 
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at the inauguration of the work, the Cardinal, in a ^^■ry popular dis- 
course, took occasion to extol the virtue of economj-, and. after blessing 
their banner, explained to the people their motto, "Faith and Labor," 
representing St. Joseph as the patron of those who engage in daily labor. 
In this manner the authority of the Patriarch became so strong with the 
workmen that they invariably chose him as the arbiter of their difficulties 
with their employers. It was ilue to his influence that the strike in the , 
Tobacco Manufactories was satisfactorily settled. Under such influences 
it is not surprising that Catholic interests attained special importance in 
Venice which before long was cited on this account as an example for 
her sister cities. 

To give greater impulse and diffusion to these good wurks, Cardinal 
Sarto supported with his authority and with notable jx'cuniary sacrifice, 
the able journal of the Venetian province, La Dijcsa. The Catholic 
press was to him not merely a weapon with which to oppose the liberal 
press, but, more than all, it was to him an indispensable means for the 
promotion of Catholic life, and of the institutions thai necessarily ac- 
company it. He was heard to say that to sustain this Catholic news- 
paper he would consider no sacrifice; in fact, that lie was ready to sell 
his episcopal and Cardinal's outfit to save it from exiinction. In this 
way the Cardinal gave evidence that he possessed the real, modem per- 
ception of the power of the press, which he desired to- see established 
upon the best principles. He acknowledged with encouragement and 
appreciation the ser\'ices rendered by the editor of La Dijesa, Francis 
Soccardo, an able lawyer and publicist, who even to-flay upholds the 
standard of the Catholic press in Venice, as editor of that journal upon 
which Cardinal Sarto had more than once expended thought and affec- 
tion. Naturally the eminent success of his ecclesiastical regime could 
not ]x wanting in its influence on the civil affairs of Venice. The munici- 
pal elections, contested in Italy with lively interest, were in the City of 
the Doges occasions of heated and violent strife. The reason for this 
was found in the action of the governmental forces at the Court-Housc, 
where the dominant radical democrats had struck a blow at the very ten- 
derest sentiments of the Venetian soul by abolishing all the religious usages 
of patriotic origin, and by the sectarian suppression of religious teaching in 
the elementary schools. The Catholic people, profoundly disturbed by 
this vengeful ostracism, determined to free themselves from a yoke which 
became every day more insupportable. 
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Cardinal Sarto knew that to put his hand to this undertaking with 
all its difficulties, trials and humiliations, would be a very serious matter; 
but measuring his powers, he threw himself into the struggle feariessly. 
He would remark to his intimate friends: "Either I succeed, or I leaw 
Venice," and he left no stone xmtumed in the way of his success. Calling 
together his parish priests, he exhorted them, in burning words, to be the 
leaders in this struggle, to form parochial committees with their demands 
written upon their banners: ist, the restoration of the Mass of thanks- 
giving in honor of Our Lady of the Sick; 2d, religious instruction in the 
schools; and 3d, the official care of the poor by the municipal authorities. 

To insure success he allied himself with the moderate liberal party, 
and through his invmcible force of character obtained a glorious victory. 
Throughout all the heat of the struggle he never forgot his sacerdotal 
character, or descended to intolerance. More than once he compelled 
moderation in many whom the ardor of the conflict seemed to carry 
beyond lx)unds. His own zeal was indefatigable; dtuing the pipgiess 
of the affair he worked night and day, writing with his own hand over 
200 letters to religious convents, priests, and pious persons knovm to 
him, begging them to join him in prayer to obtain victory in the important 
question of religious instruction. "I believe," he said afterward, "that 
my action succeeded as well on account of the justice of the cause as 
through the weighty help of prayers." God had, indeed, assisted him, 
raising up powerful resistance in all Catholic quarters and inspiring the 
best efforts of the people of Venice. 

The local institutions in the control of the radicals were graduahy 
provided with administrators in harmony with the will of the majority of 
the {x^oplc, and the municipal authorities complied, almost unconsciously, 
with the wishes of the Cardinal, a proof in itself of his marvelous influence 
and tact. 

' ' The practical wisdom of the Pastor," writes a liberal journalist, " knew 
how to bring together, without any cession of the sacred Papal rights, the 
most eminent citizens and the conservative forces preponderant in Venice, 
in a lioly alliance for the better administration of the city. Mindful of 
its glories in olden days, Venice united, beneath the roofs of its votive 
temples, the destinies, for centuries undivided, of faith and fatherland." 

The 25th of April, 1903, was a day of brilliant festivity in the City 
of the Lagoons. She had mourned in sorrow and angqr over the official 
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neglect which permitted the sudden collapse of her historic Campanile, 
a structure that had witnessed the enteqarise of the glorious Republic, 
and had interpreted for a thousand years all the joys and sorrows of her 
people. The Venetians, in a beautiful impulse of palriulic enthusiasm 
and ci\-ic hamiony, had set to work to repair the criminal error, and 
. scorning the voices nf poets without faith, and artists without piety, and 
of little minds actuated by the lowest ideals, they had voted the recon- 
struction of the Campanile of St. Mark's, On the feast day of this their 
patron Saint, they resolved to lay the foundation of a new colossus which 
will renew the glories of the former. 

At the same time an admirable art exhibition was opened in the city. 
Venice, on that day, was full of life; strangers had crowded to her 
islands from all parts to assist at the double celebration. Everywhere 
waved her banners and her streamers of rich damask. The Piazza of 
St. Mark's had assumed an appearance of splendor; the horse of St. 
Mark's, removed two months before, was returned to its place, and the 
armor was removed from the Procuratic. Within the palisades where 
the blessing and laying of the foundation-stone was to take place, uni- 
forms and decorations blazed their multiform glories; in the Tribune 
were gathered together the cream of the scientific and aristocratic world. 
In the Pavihon sat the Count of Turin, representing the King, the 
Ministers of Pubhc Instruction of Italy and France, and the authorities 
of the city, the boroughs and the province. The Patriarch of Venice, 
Cardinal Sarto, after donning his Pontifical robes in :i small chapel 
erected for the purpose, proceeded to the blessing of the comer-stone, 
which was afterward put in its place. Some ungracious and offensive 
words were spoken by the Italian Minister, since condemned as a criminal 
and driven from his country, a man who could not speak of his country 
mthout insulting a Prince of the Church. The Cardinal followed with 
an address elevated in form and conception, and which augured well for 
the resurrection of the Campanile. 

" Vour Roj-al Highness, Illustrious Excellencies: No spectiiclt* is so worthy of 
our admiration as that of a people which, on undertaking the lier;irinings of a work, 
implores ihe blessing of God ; for the intelligence of man ne\er ^Unn so brightly iis 
when he bows before Ihe eternal fire, the source of all enlighten men I, and ne\'er are 
his works accomplished with more majesty and .solemnity of churatler than when he 
invokes the Supreme Power which alone cin seal and consetTate tliem. 

I congratulate mj-self and you, noble representatives of Venice, who, faithful to 
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the wishes of its citizens, hiive resolved thai a public act of worshi]) should signalize 
the beginning of this work, this rebuilding of the Campanile, und that, too, on the 
day sacred to the Evangelist St. Mark, so that Venice which had flourished for so 
many centuries under such a protector, might behold under the same auspices the 
rise of a new era of prosperitj-. 

■' I congratulate myself and you, who have proven that you are not degenerate 
sons of those forefathers who were convinced of that great truth, that we build in 
vain if the Lord preside not over our undertakings. In this spirit they desired that 
this city, Christian from the \-en- start, should sign the date of her foundation from 
the day on which liegan the Myster>- of our Redemption. Nor did they ever prepare, 
or set out upon their enterprises, without first invoking the Name of God, and implor- 
ing the protection of Mary. It was through religion that our forefathers, united 
and with one heart, honored their fatherland. They honored it with a generous 
love, with profound respect and with heroic service. It was because of their love of 
Jesus and Mary, more than because of their political wisdom, th.Tt their deeds have 
desccnde<l to posterity and to fame. While other nations and cities of (his same 
Italy were groaning under the yoke of the barbarians, Venice, Vwciiuse of her religious 
loyalty, had become the centre of European civilization, the seat of learning and the 
fme arts, the Queen of the seas, and the link joining the East and the West in a unity 
of commerce. 

"In religion the Venetians always recognized the foundations of their prosperity. 
Religion was the soul of all their undertakings, the guide in their councils, the in- 
spiration of their laws. And they were grateful for all these iK-nrlits, erecting tem- 
ples and altars, opening asylums of charity, consecrating institutional for useful study, 
in which were also taught the virtues that produced the saints, while they perpetuated 
*vith noble monuments the memory of their triumphs. 

"Nothing, therefore, could be more honorable to our civil authorities or more 
grateful to the Venetian people, than to record in the memories nf londay's proceed- 
ings a public homage to religion. No, the citizens of Venice, in raising anew this 
Campanile, do not intend, as did the descendants of Noah, to jMiTpctuate their name 
in a tower of Babel, but to glorify (he Name of God, and to leave to their descend- 
ants, in union with love of faith, the memorial of their sincere love uf their country. 

"I thank, therefore, His Royal Highness, the Minister of Public Instruction, and 
all the other illustrious persons who have honored with their presence this national 
and religious festival, and it is my desire that with the blessing of Heaven the Cam- 
panile may rise again in a manner satisfactory ic the deman<ls of art. in harmony with 
that temple and Piazza, unique in the world, and that we may yet behold that a;sthetic 
production which is the wish of our souls and the feeling of our hcLirts. 

"Let it, then, arise, this Campanile of St. Mark'sl May it have the blessing of 
Heaven! May its beginning, its progress and its completion he preserved from those 
misfortunes which, alas! not seldom, befaU them that labor. May it, then, arise 
with the blessing of God, and may the happy day hasten when the clamor o* its Ijells 
shall announce the true glory to God in the Highest, and peutc on earth to men of 
good will." 
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This discourse was the last pronounced by Cardinal Sarto in Venice. 
It was singularly devoid of that fatuous and vaporous modernity which 
with sparkling phrase endeavors to cover over a poverty of ideas. The 
nobility and elevation of its conceptions cling to the noemories of all who 
were present, together with the priestly figure of the Cardinal, who had 
displayed on this occasion the true grandeiu: of a prince and a Bishop. 
In conversation with M. Chaumie, Cardinal Sarto evidenced on that 
occasion a wealth of erudition with regard to the arts and literature of 
France, that left on the mind of that statesman a favorable impression, 
which he recorded in an article published in the Figaro^ shortly after the 
coronation of the new Pope. 

A short time aften^^ard, in May, 1903, when King Victor Emmanuel 
III was visiting Venice, Cardinal Sarto was received by him in audience. 
The King had given strict orders that the Patriarch was to have prece- 
dence over all others. When, however, the Cardinal arrived at the place 
of audience, he found the King engaged with the Prefect, and begg^ as 
a favor that they should not be disturbed. He passed the time, while 
waiting, with the generals and officers present, charming all by his 
amiable cordiality. 

With the King he had a long interview, wherein he took occasion to 
remind him of the sad condition of religion due to the work of the govern- 
ment forces, and this with the same frankness with which he had ad- 
dressed the late King Umberto ; for he had never forgptten, even in the 
Royal Palace, his quality of Bishop and Cardinal, and sustained before 
the Kingly majesty itself the honor of the Roman purple, which gave 
him the right, and imposed upon him the duty of defending the claims 
of the Church, and upholding the standard of her morality. 

Four times during his Patriarchate he visited Rome; on the occasion 
of the conferring of the red hat, for his visit Ad liminay for the open- 
ing of the Holy Door, and for the Papal Jubilee. On each occasion he 
was received with great honor by Pope Leo XIII. 

There were many other incidents of every hour and day which escaped 
the eye of the critics, surrounded as they were by a prof ound humility and 
a delicate reser\T. 

This one thing is certain. The government of the Archdiocese of 
\'cnice was for Cardinal Sarto a period replete with prodigious activity 
and, at the same time, most consoling in the results obtained. To have 
initiated and conducted successfully and in an admirable maimer the 
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Eucharistic Congress, to have obtained from his diocesan synod such 
happy results, to have raised his clergy to such a high st;indard, to have 
developed Catholic activity in city and province, to have aided in com- 
posing the affairs of the borough, and given the city a municipal govern- 
ment of which Venice is proud; his continual pastoral visitations, his 
efficient and zealous work, his affectionate and paternal care for the 
Seminary, where he had left tender and undving memorials of his frequent 
visits and of his generous aid to its students, the feasts there celebrated 
Avith great solemnity in order to inculcate in the minds of the young 
clerics a love for the sacred liturgy, the founding of the new juridical 
faculty, and his generous aid bestowed upon everyprofitablc enterprise- 
all these arc the glories of his Patriarchate, deserving of universal praise, 
because they impose themselves upon all observing minds with all the 
force of evidence. 
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The hour of separation, unforeseen and unexpected, both by Pas- 
tor and ijcopic, but prepared by Divine Providence, had come. 

In Rome the great Leo had passed away. While in the chambers 
of the Vatican the prayers for the dead are ascending in slow and sad 
psalmodies, and the people are bowed reverently and regretfully before 
the l)itT upon which lie the mortal remains of the nonagenarian Pope, 
the Cardinals, who compose the privileged Areopagus in which is vested 
the solemn duty of electing a successor, have been summoned to Rome, 
and already they are beginning to set out from all jiarts of Europe, from 
AmL-rica, and from Australia, to exercise their great office and sacred 
privilege. Obedient to the call, Cardinal Sarto prepares for his journey 
to Rome. 

rt was on the afternoon of July 26, 1903, at two o'clock that he took 
his departure. The occasion will always remain distinctly marked in 
the minds of all who witnessed it, as a high proof of the affectionate 
regard in which the beloved Cardinal was held by the pc<>i)le of Venice. 
The bells of all the churches pealed aloud their farewell, their echoes 
awakening in all hearts a deep religious emotion. The populace 
thronged the banks of the various Canals through which their Pastor 
was to pass, giving him many a reverential parting salute. Around the 
churches stood the clergy, their countenances betokening the grief they 
fell at seeing themselves abandoned, even though temporarily, by their 
spiritual head; deprived for a time of his loving and paternal solicitude. 

The scene at the railway station was a manifLStati(jn of popular 
affection that cannot easily be descrioed. Parish priests, canons, and 
prelates mingled with members of Venetian society of all grades. The 
various Catholic societies formed in hne in the Square and at the en- 
trance to the station, or crowded the iron bridge under which the train 
was to pass. At ten minutes after two, the Cardinal's gt)iidola reached 
the shore. His Eminence was moved by the sight of this immense 
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gathering of his people, and with that affectionate and tender smile 
which was ixrculiarly his own, he thanked them again and aj^aln, grant- 
ing them his benediction, while a very storm of applause and cheers 
expressed the warm gratification e\'okcd by his presence. 

He advanced slowly and with great difficulty to the station. From 
all sides hands were stretched out. while from his own lips poured forth 
kind and encouraging words to all. His sadness, however, at parting, 
could not extinguish his ever-bubbling fund of good humor. On see- 
ing a physician, a member of the town council, approaching, he laugh- 
ingly said: "Welcome, dear doctor; these are indeed moments when 
the presence of a man like you is most opportune." 

The nearer he advanced to the waiting-room, the more difficult it 
became to move, and, at length resigning himself to the inevitable, he 
permitted himself to be borne along to the waiting-room. There, beck- 
oning for silence, he expressed his gratitude, his fears, his hopes, and 
his most heartfelt thanks to the \'enetians for this elof|uent demonstra- 
tion, which was in it.self a proof that Ihey appreciated the importance 
of the action in which he was about to take part. He assured them 
that this spontaneous ovation would but strengthen his love for Venice, 
which, Ih'htf; or dead, he would see again. Meanwhile, he Ixi-gged them 
to pray for him. 

A storm of applause greeted his words, and he entered the carriage 
reserved for him. As he looked out upon the crowd, frantically wav- 
ing their hands and voicing their loud huzzas, he blessed them. As the 
train moved out of the station his venerable figure and sympathetic, 
smiling features were still visible at the window. A hoarse, resonant 
shout of "Farewell" now went up from the sea of humanity, to which 
the Cardinal replied by casting with his hand a last parting kiss. Those 
who looked down from the mm bridge over the railroad could see the 
Patriarch, as he reclined in his carriage, giving vent to bis emotions in a 
fit of sobbing. 

It was a presentiment which no one dared to express that provoked 
this manifestation, the like of which no other Cardinal departing for the 
Conclave had received. It was an ebullition of characteristic V'enetian 
feeling, the necessity of giving vent to their anguish at the dreadful 
thought that he was to return no more. 

It may Ix: that, as he tni versed the placid lagoons that summer after- 
noon, and the verdant valleys in the quiet of the evening, his heart was 
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tom with the same presentiment and pain, at the thought that he was 
leaving Venice forever. From his solitary place in the tiain, a feeling 
of homesickness carried him back in fancy to those canals and palaces 
which had become the familiar landmark of home to him during the 
past nine years. 

On Monday morning, July 27th, His Eminence arrived In Rome with 
his secretary', Don John Bressan, and his faithful servant, John Gomati. 
and took lodgings, as usual, in the Lombard College. These werc always 
Ujxjn the third floor, two modest rooms, of which one ser\'cd as his re- 
ception-room and study, while the other was his bedchamber. His life 
was the same simple routine which had given so much edification od 
former occasions. Rising early, he said the Community Mass, after 
which he attended to his voluminous correqxnukiice. Tbis included, 
besides diocesan and personal letters, numerous petitioiu for aid, pro- 
tection, and alms, which his tender heart was but little able to resist 
In fact, his charity in this regard carried him so far diat he was once 
heard to say: "If I have to remain much longer, I shall have to bonuw 
the money to return to Venice." 

At nine o'clock he left with Cardinal Ferrari, Archbubop oi Milan, 
who was also staying at the same institution, to assist at fbe funeral 
ceremonies, and at the preparatory meetings, or "CoDgregplScais," in 
the Vatican. At one, he dined with the students, with whom he also 
spent the hour of recreation, informii^ himflffK as to dieir studies, 
speaking of their future work in the Ministry, or dwelling upon ques- 
tions of religion, music or art. The afternoon was devoted to receiving 
his Roman friends and acquaintances. The evenings were given to the 
students, and before retiring he recited with (bem three Hail Marys, 
and Ixstowed upon them his blessing. 

It was at the seventh meeting that Cardinal SaJrto began to take part 
in the deliberations of the Sacred College, and the sad ceremonies which 
signalized the end of a Pontificacte. This meeting was but of short 
duration. Ixing almost entirely devoted to the diawi:^ of the cells which 
the Cardinals were to occupy with their secretary and servants, during 
the Conclave. Cardinal Sarto drew cell No. 57, in the apartments 
occupied by Cardinal Rampolla during the time of Leo XHI, so that 
he thus became the guest and neighbor of his strongest competitor. 

Not in the least preoccupied by the approaching Conclave, an entire 
stranger to all its excitement, only collecting himself for his duty of 
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voting, the Cardinal spent his days in the quiet atmosphere of the Sem- 
inary. Writing to his brother on July 29th, he could report that he felt 
well and suffered but little from the heat of the season; in fact, he 
thought that Rome was more endurable, with all its sirocco, than 
\'cnice. It was but natural that when in company with his visitors or 
in the intimate circle of his colleagues and the Rector, the Patriarch 
should speak of the late, and of the future. Pontificate, nor was he at 
all ignorant of the gossip prevalent in Rome in regard to the Conclave. 

The unusual confusion, onlv natural in such circumstances, and the 
radical changes in certain atTairs which by long usage had come to Ix* 
considered immutal^le, could not but impress their influences upon the 
fine sentiments of Cardinal Sarto, so that his habitual gaiety and ever- 
hubbh'ng wit seemed to have abandoned him, and given place to a great 
sadness. These feelings he could not conceal in a countenance usually 
so cheerful and radiant. In his conversations with his intimate friends 
or with the students he often recalled 'the vanity of all earthly glor}*, 
and from the touching Ixauty of the music performed in the Sistine 
Chapel at the various services, some of w^hich was composed, and all of 
it directed, Ijy his Ixloved Perosi, as well as from the orations delivered 
by (lalli and Sardi on the deceased Pontiff and on the duties of the Car- 
dinals in the election of a successor, he drew many lessons for the spir- 
itual consideration of the students as they thronged around him. 

Thus the days of preparation passed quickly by, during which it 
seemed as if the least preoccupied of all was Cardinal Sarto of \'enice. 
A stranger to Roman Curial atTairs, praying only for a good Pontiff, 
and for his own speedy return to Venice, while at the same time intent 
upon tlie coming episcopal meeting of the Bishops of the Venetian prov- 
ince, one can easily understand the deep meaning included in the words, 
Deo Gnitias with which he answered certain questions of Cardinal 
Lecot, Archbishoj) of Bordeaux. 

The latter was a neighbor of Cardinal Sarto at the preparatory meet- 
ings, and, desirous of making his acquaintance, he remarked in the 
r'rencli tongue: 

'Your Eminence is, no doubt, an Archbisiiop in Italy; in what 
diocese ?'' 

"1 do not speak Frencli,'' the Patriarch responded, modestly. 

WhiCn the ([uestion was repeated in Latin, and answered in that 
tongue, tlie proverbial French spirit prompted Cardinal Lecot to add: 
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"You do not speak French! Then you are not 'papabile*; fbrthe 
Pope must speak French." 

"Very true, Your Eminence," the Patriarch replied, veiy humUjr, 
"I am not papabile, Deo Gratiasl" 

"Events proved," said the French Cardinal afterward, "that this 
dialogue, fortunately for the Holy See, was not of a prophetic nature," 
for the Holy Ghost had called to the government of the Church pre- 
cisely that Patriarch of Venice who, with more modesty than exact- 
ness, had professed his ignorance of a language hitherto conadered a 
necessary requisite for the occupant of the Papal throne. The French 
Cardinal, who had thus excluded him from the Papacy, soon discovered, 
and that at the very outset of the new Pope's r^ime, that r^*^'"*! 
Sarto, as Pope Pius X, could speak a langu^e re^)ected universally, 
while, at the same time, he could, when necessary for the welfare of 
the Church or of France, make his will known and ohuyed, even if ex- 
pressed in Italian or Latin. 

But if Cardinal Sarto was too humble to consider himself as a po^ 
sible Pope, there were not wanting others who could look upon him in 
that light. His stately figure, recalling so stnm^y that of the saintly 
Pius IX, made an impression on more than one, when In these dairs of 
preparation he appeared in the procesaons with his colleagues. In- 
deed, a Roman artist of much distinction was heard lo say; "Tht- 
Patriarch of Venice, at least exteriorly, would make a goud Pope." We 
have already stated that Leo XIII himself thou^t of him as a possible 
successor. Thus, v;hcn naming Don Perosi to the post of Perpetual 
Director of the Sistine Chapel, he is said to have remarked while arrang- 
ing its financial affairs: "When your Patriarch is Pope, he will see to 
the rest." 

This much is certain, that of all who arrived with him at the Vatican 
for the Conclave on the evening of August ist, the Cardinal who was 
received l)y the Noble Guard Count Stanislaus Muccioli and con- 
ducted to cell No. 57, was the farthest from imagining that he was not 
to lc:i\e that palace again, a thought also just as little present to the 
mind of the ycjung cadet who shared this enviaUe service on the open- 
ing of the Conclave. 

Cardinal Sarto himself, as if to shut out all thought of the Papacy, 
wrote lo ttie \'ice-Rector of the Venetian Seminary, saying that if the 
Conclave was to last longer than a week he would said him further 
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instructions with regard to the assembly of the Bishops. Nevertheless, 
it is not impossible that a presentiment may have entered his heart when 
lea\Tng the Lombard College for the Vatican, and, although the words 
then uttered, "We are going to prison," may have referred only to the 
enclosures of the Conclave, they certainly fitted that real imprisonment 
in the Vatican during the length of time which Divine Providence may 
assign to his Pontificate. 

And now the curtain falls for a wliile. Inside the walls of the Con- 
clave the Cardinals are intent upon electing the most worthy among 
thomsclvc'; 1(1 the Papacy, praying in silence and seclusion, as erstwhile 




PiTiLsi wkh ihe choirt of the Sisiine Chapel 

the Apostles did in Jerusalem when, in choosing a successor to Judas 
the betrayer, they fasted and prayed and cast their lots, and elected 
Mathias. The few who personally or by reputation had learned to 
know and appreciate the learned, zealous and humble Cardinal of 
Venice, may have uttered his name in their prayers, though all knew 
well that none among the Cardinals desired less this lofty exaltation or 
was more ready to oppose its acceptance than Cardinal Sarto. 

The last news from the Patriarch to reach the outside world was a 
note to a Carmelite father in Venice, requesting prayers for a speedy 
and safe return. The next time the same world heard from him it was 
to listen to the news of his election and of his first public appearance 
in the Basilica of St. Peter's to give his first public benediction. Joseph 
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Sarto disappears as Patriarch of Venice, and mounts the Papal Chair 
as Pope Pius X. A new Pontificate has begun. 

WTicn the first ceremonies following upon the election were over and 
the Electors had left Pius X alone, the first thoughts of his heart, in that 
little room of the Vatican, went forth, under an irresistible attraction, 
to the scenes of his Patriarchal life. 

After the election Consignor Bressan at once telegraphed the news 
to Consignor Mion, Vicar General of Venice. 

*'I announce to you that our most beloved Patiiaicb has been elevated to the 
Roman Pontificate, — name, PiusX. The Holy Father confirms and renews all facul- 
ties; he sends to yourself, to the Chapter, the Clergy and the most beloved Vene- 
tian people his Apostolic Blessing. GIOVANMI Bsessak." 

But Pius X did not let the day pass without writing an autQgrai^ 
letter to his co-laborer in the administration of the old diocese : 

"Vatican, Aug. 4, 1903. 

^^Illustrious Rt. Rev. Monsignore: 

''Don Giovanni Bressan has already informed you by tek^;iam that lyalthouf^ 
the most unworthy and least fit among all the eminent Caidinals, have been elevated 
by the will of Divine Providence to the Afxistolic Chair of the Supreme Pontificate. 

*'If I have been slow to manifest to your zeverence my feelings of lively gratitude 
for the admirable assistance you afforded me during nine continuous years as my 
Vicar General, I shall be happy to give proof, in whatever way I can, of my thankful- 
ness. 

'* \nd since it is my intention, on account of the affection which I ever keep ali\^ 
in my heart toward my beloved children of Venice, to retain, at least for the present, 
the administration of the Archdiocese, I confirm, and, in as far as is needful, I con- 
cede to you and to the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Francesco Pantaleo, all the faculties for the 
good government of the Archdiocese. 

** Meanwhile, I recommend myself to the prayers of yourself and all my good 
friends, and with all my heart I impart to you, to the venerable clergy and to the be- 
loved people of Venice, the Apostolic Benediction. 

''Most gratefully and faithfully in Christ, 

"Pro P. P. X. 

**To the Illust. and Rt. Rev. Mgr. Francesco Mion; 

"Canon Arch'd. di S. Marco di Veneaa** 

Angelo, the brother of the PontiflF, received the great news from 
Monsignor Bressan. The sisters, Rose, Aime, and Mary, were informed 
through a circular telegram of the Stephani: ^'Cardinal Joseph Sarto of 
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Venice was elected Pope. Be has taken the name of Pius X." They, 
however, accepted the event as a calamity. "We felt the misfortune 
coming," they exclaimed; and in vain did their friends, who came in 
crowds to the Patriarchal Palace to sign an address of homage to the 
new Pope, endeavor to comfort them. In their name, and in the tuune 
of all attached to the services of the Patriarch, Don Francesco Fetich, 
late Master of the Chamber of the Patriarchate, telegraphed words 
of affectionate devotion to the Pope, to which Mgr. Biessan immedi- 
ately replied: "The Holy Father with tears in his eyes sends his first 
Apostolic benediction to his sisters and to the Patriarchal household. 
Our most beloved Pontiff is in the best of health." 

The sisters of Pius X, however, remained fur a long time inconsol- 
able. The good and pious women did not for a moment consider the 
grandeur of the honor or the magnificent splendor which redounded to 
the name of their family through so high an office. They looked rather 
to the immense responsibility placed upon the shoulders of their brother 
with whom they were so happily livii^, and to whom they had been a 
source of aid and support in his charities. 

Who can imagine, indeed, the feelings of the Pontiff himself when 
the shadows of night invaded the Vatican after that memorable day? 
Memories of a dear past filled his soul, each bringing with it a pang of 
sorrow rendered more acute by the shadow of a lifelong separation. 
It was the ending of the great day which had given to the See of Rome 
a Pope whose election had been brought about almost with open doors. 
This publicity had served to call for expressions of admiration for die 
fair and religious methods in which the election had been accomplished. 
It was also fortunate that the doors of the chamber wherein the great 
Leo XIII was some time before drawing his last breath were laid open. 
For had it been made difficult for the press to enter that room wherein 
the late Pope was lying in the grandeur of death, had the notices of his 
last days been as parsimonious and cold as official communications 
usually arc, the worid would have been deprived of the last lessons of a 
great Pontiff, and Leo himself would have lost much of that admiration 
which the world Isestowcd upon him. The Vatican gates remained open 
even after the great Pope had descended into the tomb. They remained 
open after the election of the new Pope, and when the Conclave was con- 
cluded, the journalist was permitted to enter its enclosures, as there was no 
sccrcc}' to be violated after the Cardinals had performed their h^ dutf. 
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The advantage of this courtesy toward the press was evidenced in 
another matter even more forcibly. It was quite certain, from the his- 
torj' of other Conclaves, that the knowledge of Austria's influence in 
regard to Cardinal Ram|X)lla could not \x kept from the public very 
long. It was advisable, therefore, lest the knowledge of this ^-eto might 
occasion a general suspicion that the Sacred College had yielded to 
such intermeddling, that the facts should Ije known and known at once. 
For such a suspicion would have spread, with evil results, should it 
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seem later that Cardinal Rampolla had Ix-en rejected and another 
elected in his stead. From all this the Cardinals were saved by the 
facility accorded the press in obtaining information in regard to the 
different scrutinies. In this manner it became known that not only 
had the Electors not yielded to the veto, but that it roused so much indig- 
nation in the Sacred College, that in the following ballot, the votes in 
favor of Cardinal Rampolla, unjustly proscribed by Austria, actually 
increased. It was thus the press which informed the world of the in- 
dependence with which the Cardinals had acted, an independence which 
almost tempted them to cast a vote which would manifest their scorn 
of the intermeddlcr, 
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But courtesy toward the press achieved its ulterior and greatest bene- 
fit by rendering amply visible the life and character of the new Pope. 
It mattered not that, amid the open records of what he had accom- 
plished as a scholar, a cleric, pastor, Bishop or Patriarch, or of what 
he was then doing In the first hours of the Papacy, idle stories were 
circulated. One thing, however, is certain^ that tiie story of the dis- 
tinguishing traits of his personality was brought so much into evSlence, 
and so widely diffused, that in twenty-four hours the whole worlfl couM 
judge the man more or less correctly; and since to know him was an 
irresistible invitation to love him, the new Pope owed his just in'uniphs 
to the fact that the gates of his new house were thrown open and easy 
access was accorded to all. 

The news of Cardinal Sarto's election spread with the rapidity of 
lightning throughout the whole of Christendom, an)using cvtiywhcn' 
universal applause and enthuaasm. The Italian press of cwry shade 
and color, of every party, found but words of praise for the saintly pn.1- 
ate elevated to the highest dignity in the Church, and all these judg- 
ments were impressed with an air of sincere admiration and respectful 
deference. The extraordinary eagerness of the whole world, as mani- 
fested by the press of all countries, and the great intensity with whicli 
the eyes of Christendom were directed to that lonely cell in the Con 
clave; the important part played by nearly all the cntwned heads am! 
rulers of nations, without regard to difference of confession, as wvW as 
the nianifestation of the most vivid interest shown by the great masses 
in the election, were not only another proof that in this humble ceU lay 
the magnet of the world, but also demonstrated the fact that this imi- 
\ersal acclamation of the press, in its most rapid and modem fomi, 
took the place of the direct applause with which in olden times the peo- 
ple hailed the election of the Pontiff. 

The manifestations of joy were greatest in those places which he had 
fomieri}' honored with his presence, sanctified hy his divine ministry, 
and eAangcli?cd by his doctrine, his example and his active virtues. 
Thus \'eniee, Tre\iso, Salzano, Tombolo and Riesc saw the populace 
vie with the civil and ecclesiastical authorities in the homage and joy of 
their hearts. 

Early in the morning of August 5th, the day following his election, 
Pius X celebrated Holy Mass in the Hall of the Pinacoteca on the altar 
used by him on the preceding days during the Conclave. He began to 
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give his audiences in the cell he had occupied in those same days, wherein 
a few chairs and very modest furniture were the sole adornments. Among 
those who were admitted to his presence were the illustrious Master, 
Perosi, for whom the Pope had always a most paternal affection, and 
Signor Pietro Fomari, the Roman correspondent of the Venetian journal, 
Lii Difcsa, which had always found in him a great protector. With this 
latter the conversation one day drifted to Venice. The Pojx; was then 
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accurately informed of the demonstration which that city had given in 
his honor, and very much moved by the recital, he exclaimed: "My 
poor Venetians!" words which he uttered with an intonation that led 
his hearer to understand how great was his regret to have been separated 
from the City and its ]">eople. 

On this same day, at 10:30. took place in the Sistine Chapel the 
third act of homage (3d adorazione), which concluded with the singing 
of the Te Deum. This was, at the same time, the first function in which 
he took part as Pope Pius X. He had gone to the Chapel on foot, rcfus- 
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ing the Portantina (Sedan Chair), which had been prepared for this 
purpose in the Sala Regia (the Royal HaU). The Chapel itself, so 
lately the scene of the Conclave, was imposing. The sixty electors in 
their red Cardinalitial robes, the dignitaries of the Pontifical Court in their 
magnificent uniforms, the Bishops and Prelates in their ceremonial 
vestments, formed a scene witnessed here only. The Ecce Saccrdos 
Magnus of the Sistine Chapel, tmdcr the direction of Perosi, greeted 
the Pope on his entrance. The glory of directing the chanters before 
him who had intuitively discovered his talents and merits, transfigured 
the great composer and inspired him to wield his baton with marvelous 
results. The Tc Deum was intoned by Cardinal Oreglia and ronlini'cd 
by the choir wliile the Cardinals were fulfilling the ceremony of homage. 
At its concIu^An the Cardinal Camerlcngo recited the prayer of thanks- 
giving and that for the Pope. Then the Holy Father, having recei^vd 
the stole from the majordomo, gave with a firm voice and in solemn form 
the Apostolic Benediction to all the kneeling assemblage. On, his rt-tum 
to his apartments His Holiness was warmly ^pjililudcd by many who had 
gathered in the Royal and Ducal Halls a|id in the Loggias. 

In the afternoon of the same day, Pius X admitted to his presence 
Signor Rosa, of the firm of Rosa, Lanazio and Company, an old and 
devout friend, wjho had asked permission to model the first bust of the 
Pope. ^,.,. 

At four o'clock o^4he same afternoon, he accompanied two sculptors 
to the provisional diniiig-room, whcrf he gavf them a fitting. ITc con- 
versed affably with them,^and laughingly remarked among other things: 
" I am ready." In a pleasant way he pretended to teaae them cxi account 
of their nervousness: "Come,come; what is the matter? See me, I am 
always the same." Thus encouraged, they regained their conqnouic 
and began their work, the Holy Father meanwhile endeavoring ij 
familiar conversation to free them from restraint. When Signor Rosa 
informed him that he had kept his color, but seemed to be so m ew h lt 
tired, the Pope answered that he had not slept for four nights, and lAa 
little fatigued; he had, in fact, slept three and a half hours the tdi^ 
befoa-, and thus was a little strengthened. When, however, Signor Roa 
Ix'gan to discuss the manifestations of sympathy and admiraticxi flat 
were echoed from every part of the world, adding at the same tinx Us 
own felicitations, the features of the Pope lost something of their gaiety. 

"It has been a great sacrifice for me to have been oUiged to accept 
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this post of high and great responsibility," hv exclaimed with s'lmc 
emotion. 

"The sisters of your Holiness will be happy," Signor Rosa venturwi. 
The features of the Pope became grave while he replied : ' ' They have been 
weeping a long time, and I also have wept." 

As the conversation gave signs of becoming too serious the Holy 
Father brought it to an end. He arose, and looking over the work of Ihe 
two artists, which was already begimiing to take form and to show the 
lines of his physiognomy, he said: "Bravo! you arc quick, and work 
well." 

After making particular inquiry in regard to the families of these 
artists, and learning that they were the happy fathers of several children, 
he said: "May God bless them, and may they grow up gaxi and wia-." 

One of the artists, fearing that the Po[x' was becoming fatigued, 
made a move to cease working, but Hus X, consulting his nickel watch 
which he carried attached to a black silk cord, bade him continue his work, 
as it was not yet time for the audiences. 

A little later he admitted to his Presence the students of the Lombard 
College with their Rector, Mgr. Lualdi, who read to him an address of 
congratulation. 

And thus the days succeeding the election were filled with lalwrs, 
but were also sweet with pleasant emotions. One after the other in 
rapid succession there came before the Pope ofBcial personages of every 
kind and degree: ambassadors, diplomats and prelates. Those whose 
arrival gave special pleasure to his paternal heart were the mayor and 
sheriffs of Riesc, priests who had been his companions in the long years 
of his ministry, his colaborcrs in episcopal fields, deputations from 
Venice, from the Catholic Associations of those parts, the clergy and 
seminarians of Treviso, and not least of all, his own relatives, among 
whom was his beloved nephew, the parish priest of Possagno, D. John 
Parolin. Thus the scenes of his earlier life sent their delegations to 
Rome to offer their congratulations, and to gi\'e expression to their pm- 
found veneration and affection for the newly elected Pope. It served as 
a pleasing review of all the places dear to him. From Riese, his birth- 
place, came the Mayor and Aldermen, conducted by his own nephew 
D. John Parolin, of Possagno. This audience was one of great cordial- 
ity, and Pius X passed among his village people with the same an]()licity 
and affability as when he was Joseph Sarto. When askedto bMtow his 
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blessing upon the people of his native borough, he answered : " Certainly, 
I shall. We gladly invoke Heaven's blessing on you, your families and 
our dear village of Riese. But you, pray you all for me. I am only a 
|X)or mortal little fitted for the heavy burden God has laid upon me. 
But, His will be done! I shall endeavor to bear it as best I can. Pray 
God to grant me the necessary strength." 

It was with the same feelings of affection, the same simplicity and 
affability that he received the homage of the Chapter of Treviso and the 
Seminary of Padua which was presented under the direction of his old 
friend, Bishop Callegari. 

The climax, however, in this generous rivalry as to who should show 
the deejK^st attachment to his venerable person was found in the audience 
given to the Venetians. To them he recaUed the sorrow he had felt in 
Ix^ing separated from them, hoping thus to soften the great pain they 
now felt in the thought that he should be no more among them. They 
were his favorite children, and he assured them that it was his desire to 
retain the Patriarchate of Venice until such time as the question of the 
appointment of a new Patriarch should be arranged mth the Italian 
Government. It must te said here that he was able to give them the 
candidate of his choice, for the Italian Grovemment in this case showed 
the great respect it felt for the virtues and good qualities of the new Pope. 

It was a touching scene when he received the Chapter and I^istors 
of Venice. Tears were seen in all eyes, and the Holy Father himself 
wTpt at the thought that he was now once more to be separated from his 
faithful co-laborers, whose deep affection he had won by his sterling 
qualities and great virtues. His great depth of feeling for his home in 
Venice he expressed this day in his parting words. "Never, never shall 
I forget Venice.'' 

In one of the Roman Orders of the fifteenth century we read: "The 
Bishop who has been elected Pope shall not be consecrated anew, but 
on some Sunday shall be blessed and crowned." 

""Episcopiis qui in papam eledus est nan cansecratur de novoy sed 
hcncdicitur all quo die Dominice el corofiatury 

Pius X, Ixing already a Bishop, was, therefore, only to be crowned 
after his election. 

This solemn function took place on Sunday, August 9th. It was at 
first thought best to delay the ceremony to the beginning of winter, and 
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lo connect it with the feast of the Jubilee of the Immaculate Conception, 
of which the Pope was an ardent and devout client. Thus it would have 
been lo the advantage of many who would otherwise be ut)lit;cd to return 
e\xTy year to Rome in the great heat of the summer to a,ssi=;l at the suc- 
cessive anniversaries of this event, obliged thereto by R;ison of their 
office, though some would like to attend the commemorative ceremonies 
out of their love for the Pontiff. On the other hand, many Cardinals, 
pressed by their own diocesan affairs, and who desired ti> lie present on 
such a memorable occasion, would be prevented if it were t(i be deferred 
to a later date. The Pope, to do away with all discussion, fixed the date 
of the event definitely for the following Sunday. 

In Papa! history this coronation ceremony goes back to a very old 
usage. Some fix its origin in the eighth century at least, in the times of 
the third, if not of the first I^o, 

The ceremony consists principally in the imposition of the Tiara, 
the distinctive sign of the Pontifical dignity. 

The Tiara is a transformation of the Mitra Turbinata. Before the 
Carolingian epoch, this mitre was surrounded by a gokkn circle, after- 
ward doubled, |xThaps under the inspiration of some symbolic idea. 
It was thus the affirmation of a double power held by the Pope; hence, 
the name re^num, given to this symbol, which later became the Iriregmim. 

The addition of a third crown is attributed to Boniface VTII, but it 
more proljably can be traced to Clement V. However this may be, the 
tomb of Benedicl XII in the Cathedral of Avignon is the first on which a 
Pope is represented with the Tiara of three crowns. 

Their significance has been explained in various ways. Some see in 
them the expression of the doctrinal, sacramental and pastoral authority, 
{magisterium, minislerium et regimen). Others see in them the expres- 
sion of the power of the Church militant, purified and triumphant; 
others again, the mission of Christ, who appears in the Go.sixl as Prophet, 
Priest and Pastor: while, finally, some see in it the expression of the 
complete jurisdiction which resides in the successor of the Prince of the 
Apostles, called to be the Vicar of Christ, Governor of tiie world and 
Father of kings. 

Whatever be the signification one wishes to adopt, one thing is cer- 
tain, that the Tiara has been selected as a sign of the plentitudc of ecclesi- 
astical power concentrated in the Primacy of Peter. 

On the 3d of March, the date of the coronation of Pope Leo XIII, 
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the ceremony took place within the Vatican Palace. Tlie obedience of 
the Cardinals was observed at a temporary altar erected for the purpose 
in the Ducal Hall, where the office of Tierce was also chanteii. Thence 
the imposing concgc moved to the Sistine Chapel, and during this short 
procession the Pontifical Master of Ceremonies burned ihrt-e times the 
Stoppa, catling out at the same time the words: Sic transit j^ivria mundi. 

On the present occasion, in announcing the solemn functions to those 
who Were by right to take part, Monsignor Riggi, Prefect uf the Pontif- 
ical Messengers, proclaimed through the Pontifical Messen!:;ers the fol- 
lowing: "The solemnities of the Coronation of His Holiness, Pope Pius 
X, will take place on the 9th day of the month of August, 1903, the tenth 
Sunday after Pentecost, at 8:30," After fifty-seven years, since the 21st 
of June, 1846, when Pius IX received the Tiara, this ;iugust function 
was once more held in the Basilica. It was the renewal in Papal Rome 
of one of those days of her grandeur when she was hap]}y to display her 
faith and love toward the Apostolic See and its Vicar. 

Although a special ticket was required to admit to this ceremony, 
all reser\'ed tribunes were abolished; moreover, at the e.xjjress desire of 
the Pope, all applause was prohibited and notice to that effect was given 
outside and within the Basilica: " It is the express desire of His Hohness 
that within the Vatican Basilica there be no applause, but that a devout 
and religious silence be observed." 

From the early hours, when Rome in general is as yet peacefully 
sleeping, little groups of shepherds and peasants from the Alban Hills, 
who had been travelling all night, as well as many who were eager for a 
good place, hurried toward the great church in the dense fug which en- 
veloped the city. At daybreak it seemed as if the whole city awoke at 
once, and while the light of the sun was Just beginning to dissipate the 
vapors, every little street as well as the great thoroughfares of the city 
was crowded with pedestrians, carriages, and tramways, all directed 
toward the Tiber, meeting at the two bridges which lead to Castle Angelo 
and the Piazza Pia. It was like the surging waves of a great sea break- 
ing in uproar upon the shores and filling the air with iheir sonorous 
wailing. It was the dull murmur of a people hastening to the spot where 
the successor of Peter resided- it was a spectacle full of awe and sub- 
limity. 

The precautions outside the great Basilica were the same as during 
the exposition of the body of Leo XIII- At nine o'clock the great doors 
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opened and the sea of people began to surge toward the interior of the 
church. The risen sun had dispersed the last remains of the tog and 
illumined with its triumphant rays of light the flood of humanity moving 
between the files of Italian soldiery tonard the church. 

The interior of the Basilica was adorned for the solemn occasion. 
Red damask covered the columns and liung in festoons from arch to 
arch. The Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament where the Sacred Host 
was exposed, and that of St. Gregoiy in which the Pope was to be vested 
and the Tierce to be sung, were separated from the rest of the church. 
The Pontifical throne was set in the apse. 

The long ceremony began at 8:30 a.m. ."^t that time the Pope left 
his private apartments and rejoined his Court, the Pontifical Household. 
From the Ducal Hall where he was met by the Sacred College and others 
who had a right to a place in the Papal Chapel, he descended toward 
the Vatican Basilica. In a small sacristy near the statue of Constan- 
tine, prepared especially for the occasion, he assumed some of the jacretl 
vestments, the humeral, alb, stole, Pontifical mantle and the mitre, after 
which he was borne on the Sede Gestatoria to the peristyle of the temple. 
Against the Holy Door a throne had been erected upon which the Pope 
now took his place and received the homage of the Archpricst of St. 
Petcr'.s, Cardinal RampoUa, and the clergy of the Basilica, after a Latin 
discourse had been delivered expresang good wishes and felicitations, 
while the Julian Choir chanted the hymn, Tu es Petrus. When this 
ceremony was concluded the procession was again formed, and the Pofx; 
entered the Basilica to the music of the triumphal march of LonghL 
Notwithstanding all the notices and the efforts of the Holy Father him- 
self, who waved his hands continually for silence, the people burst forth 
into a triumphant storm of greeting, accompanied by the waving of 
handkerchiefs and hats. 

After the Act of Adoration before the Blessed Sacrament, the Pope 
was Ixime to the Chapel of St. Gregorj', where after another ceremony 
of obedience by the Cardinals, and the chanting of Tierce, the Vo]k as- 
sumed the remaining vestments: the pastoral cross, the fanone, the stole, 
the tonicclla, the dalmatica, the gloves and the chasuble, over which the 
fanone, a vestment proper to the Pope in his solemn Pontificals, was 
refolded. Then, after assuming the ring and the mitre, he ascended 
the Sede Gestatoria, and the procession, led by Cardinal Maccht, the 
head of the Deacons, bearing the Ferula, a pokm¥er|^dtly^^djB|L 
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and silver ornaments, proceeded toward the Papal Altar. During this 
part of the procession the **Stoppa" was three times burned, while the 
Master of Ceremonies, kneeling before the Pope, chanted slowly and 
gravely the words: Pater Sancie, sic transit gloria mtmdi. 

The prayers of the Coronation were intermingled with those of the 
Mass. Thus after the absolutions following the Confiieor, the Pope 
being seated, the three Cardinal Bishops, Oreglia of Ostia and Velletri, 
Dean of the Sacred College, Serafino Vanutelli, of Porto and Santa 
Rufma, Sub-Dean, and Agliardi of Albano, recited in turn a special 
prayer for the Poj:)e alx)ut to Ix crowned. While the chanters were 
Ix^ginning the lutroit, Cardinals Macchi and Pierotti, the first and second 
deacons, imposed upon the Pope the Pallium, the sign of the fulness of 
his Pontifical office, after which the Cardinals observed for the last time 
the act of homage and obedience. 

The Poix' then read the Introit of the Mass, the Cathedra Petri. 
After the Gloria and the following oration from the Mass, In die Caro- 
nationis, the first Cardinal Deacon, bearing the ferula and preceded by 
Mazzieri, masters of ceremonies, the auditors of the Rota and the lawyers 
of the Consistories, descended to the tomb of Peter, and standing near 
it, as if to invoke the special intercession of the Apostle, intoned the 
Htany of the Coronation, repeating three times: Exaudi, Christen to 
which the assistants responded : Domino Nostra Pio a Deo decreto summo 
Pontificc ct Univcrsali Papa Vita. The litanies were then continued, 
the choir answering, *^Lord, come thou to his aid." 

From the Epistle and Gospel which are both chanted in Latin and 
Greek as is customary in the Papal Pontifical Masses, to show the union 
of the Churches, the ceremonies are the same as in any other Pontifical 
Mass celebrated by the Pope. The devout and imposing function never 
fails to impress profoundly all who assist thereat. 

We ourselves can never forget tlie impressive solemnity of the moment 
of Consecration in the Pope's Solemn Mass at St. Peter's. At that mo- 
ment, when, after the words of consecration, the Holy Father elevates 
the Sacred Host and Chalice, turning in a semicircle around the altar 
that the faithful may l)ehold the Sacred Species, a profound and mys- 
terious silence reigns throughout the vast edifice, while from the cupola 
descend the sweet harmonious notes of the silver bugles as if to mingle 
the greetings of Heaven with the prayers of the visible church. And on 
this day the prayers of that immense multitude upon bended knees, in 
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humble and profound veneration toward the Eucharistic Lord, cried out 
to Him for the protection of His Vicar, in order that he might be able to 
fulfill his divine mission, in the midst of so much hostility, to the satis- 
faction of the Redeemer, and that he might merit the crown of Heaven, 
as he had been deemed w^orthy to wear the triple crov^Ti of the Papacy. 

At this Mass also the ceremony of Holy Communion was impressive. 
After the recitation of the Agnus Dei, the Pope moved toward the 
Pontifical throne in the Apse, on which he received the Holy Communion. 
The Cardinal Deacon, taking the paten wdth the consecrated Host, 
showed it to the assistants. Over it he placed the Asteriscus, or star of 
twelve points, and then consigned it to the sub-deacon who after receiving 
it into hands covered with a rich veil, carried it to the Pontifical throne, 
where the Pope awaited him kneeling. Meanwhile the Cardinal Deacon 
remained on his knees at the altar until the sub-deacon had arrived at 
the throne. Then His Eminence took the chalice, covered with a rich 
paten, and bore the Precious Blood also in procession to the throne. 
The Pope then arose and recited the Domine nofi sum dignuSy and, after 
receiving the Sacred Host, he consumed the Precious Blood which he 
partook of by means of the fistula, a golden tube. After the deacon and 
sub-deacon had also received Holy Communion, the ceremony con- 
cluded with the kiss of peace, as did that first Holy Communion at the 
Last Supper. 

At that moment Pius X seemed to be transfigured, and into our minds 
came the words which Cardinal Wiseman wrote after assisting at a like 
ceremony during a former pontificate: ^^It was evident," he wrote, 
^'that his spirit was preoccupied but by one sole thought, that of the 
living God, who, hidden and deprived of all pomp and worldly glor}% 
wished to kindle the desire and the appreciation of the heavenly gift." 

After taking the ablutions from another chalice, presented to him 
by the Cardinal assistant at the throne, and having washed his hands in 
a salver presented by Prince Philip Orsini, Assistant at the Pontifical 
throne, the Pope returned to the altar to finish the Mass. After the 
last Gospel the Pontiff left the altar and seated himself in the Sede 
Gcstatoria. Then Cardinal RampoUa, Archpriest of the BasiHca, ac- 
companied by the two Canons Sacristans, approached the Pontiff, and 
according to an old custom ])rcscnted him with twenty-five giuli, or 
five-franc pieces, in a white silken and gold-embroidered purse, saying 
in the mean while : 
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"Holy Father, the Chapter and the Canons of this Venerable Basilica offer Your 
Holiness the usual stipend for a Mass well sung." 

The procession was again formed and moved around to the front 
of the Confession for the ceremony of the coronation. It was midday, 
and the full glory of the Roman sun entering the windows filled the great 
church, seeming to enkindle the metal and golden ornaments into lines 
of fire and casting over the whole scene rays of various colors. Before 
the Confession the Podium or Estradc was erected upon which the Sede 
Geslaloria was placed, and around it the Cardinals, Bishops, Prelates, 




Officers of the Pontifical Gendarmes with their Chaplain 

Ambassadors, and the various guards formed a circle with the compact 
mass of people in the background. It was indeed a representation of the 
whole world and of all its different nationalities. 

The choir intoned the liturgical hymn Corona aiirea super caput ejus 
expressa signo sancHlatis, gloria' et honoris. "On his head a cro^\•n of 
gold is placed, a symbol of holiness, glory and honor." The Cardinal 
Deacon continued the prayer of the Church- Cuntcmus Domino, gloriose 
enim magnificatus est. "Let us praise the Lord for he hath been glori- 
ously exalted. Sound ye the trumpet in the day of Xoemia; sound it 
on this memorable day of our solemnity. Rejoice in the Lord in all 
the universe." 
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This hymn, chanted in alternate verses by the Cardinal Deacon and 
the Choir, was concluded with the prayer of His Eminence that the Lord 
G<k[ Almighty would deign to grant to his sen,ant Pope Pius the grace to 
rule his Church with fruit. As the prayer finished, the lofty vaults of 
the tem])le rL-echocd the ' ' Amen " which arose from the hearts of the tens 
of thousjmds of the children of the Church there present. 

After Cardinal Picmtti, the second Cardinal Deacon, had removed 
the mitre from the head of the Holy Father, the first Deacon, Cardinal 
Macchi, placed the Tiara upon his head, saying: 

'■RecL'ivc ihc Tiara of thrw crowns, and know that }tm arc the Father of pnnos 
and kinpii, the ni>verniir nf ihc curth, the V'kar of imr Saviour Jesus Christ to whom 
is all honor and slory fort'vtT and ever. Amen." 



Pius 

sents a 



X thus crowned bore upon his foreliead that Tiara which repre- 

[wwer whose action extends Ixyond the limits of this earth, 
which represents the laurel of the purest and most 
pacific con(iuests and glories; on his head shone 
the triple crown of the Prince, Teacher and Priest, 
which marked him as our tender Father, our solici- 
tous Pastor, our wise Master, our mayianimous 
Prince, our munificent protector and our High 
Priest in all his majesty. The people who recog- 
nized that A\'hosoever be the Pope, he sums up in 
himself all tliese prerogatives, and who knew the 
significance of that crown, broke forth into enthu- 
siastic greeting for the new So\-ereign Pontiff. 

Meanwhile Pius X. erect upon his throne, ex- 
tended his arms and joined them again, as if to 
embrace the whole world, and raising his eyes to 
heaven, he invoked the Blessed Trinity, the Virgin 
Mother of God, the .-\postles Peter and Paul, and 
recited the liturgical invocations Mtserialiir and /»- 
(hih^cntinm. Then signing himself first, and tracing 
with a large and majestic gesture three crosses mvr 
ng inultilude, he k'stowed upon the city and the world {I'rbict 

■- Papal blessing: "May the blessing of God .Almighty. Father. 

Holy Ghost, descend upon vou and remain with vou forvver." 
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The function was ended, and whOe the cortege was 
the church to regain the Vatican Falatx, the apj^uae 
hroke forth spontaneously despite all prohiUtion. The 
for centuries the winter re^dence of the- Popes, and for 1 
their only home, had a new Sovereign, a new Pope witi 

The Papal Palace, whenre the Pope governs the C 
plex group of buildings, which may be divided into thre 
The first group is formed by the buildii^ adjacent to t 
Peter, such as the Sistine and Pauline Qiapels, the latl 
parish chiurh of the Vatican. There are also in this pi 
Ducal Halls, the Borgia apartments, and the Stansis of 




Th« Corpa of Piremm of the Vaticui Pakca 

The second group begins with the long wing nmni 
the Vatican gardens, compriang the Library and Mua 
end the grand octagon in which are collected the gres 
ancient sculpture. 

The third part, called the Palace of Sixtus V, occup 
of what is known as the Courtyard of St. Damasus, ani 
Sixtus V at the right of the Great Fountain. 

Until the time of Nicholas V (1447-1455), the Latra 
nary palace of the Popes. But the "old Patriarch," as il 
during the exile of Avignon, fallen into ruin. Besides 
the City had become deserted, so that the space betweei 
the Latcran was but a row of gardens. The ooHtical u] 
times made the lonely residence at the far end of the ci 
and rendered the free administration of the city and cl 
cult. The Pooes therefore considered it advantage© 
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residence less remote and better protected, for which reasons they selected 
the region of the Vatican, Separated as it was only from the populous 
quarters of the city in which its commercial and civil life was developed, 
thus rendering the Papal administration very easy because of the free- 
dom and facility of access, the Leonine fortifications and walls offered 
a strong defence against any attack. The Castle St, Angelo, moreover, 
was in the near neighborhood, and might serve as an excellent refuge 
for the Popes, who for this purpose put it in direct communication with 
the Vatican palace. The Ambulacrum, or 
walks, constructed by John XXIII, were 
changed by Alexander VI into a fortified 
corridor. 

From the days of Sixtus V the Vatican 
became the favorite abode of the Popes until 
it was used merely as their winter residence 
when Gregory XIII had bought the Bene- 
dictine monastery on the Quirinal Hill and 
converted it into a palace, where the purer 
air and higherposition offered rcfreshingcool- 
ness in the hot days of the Roman summer. 

Nicholas V occupied the rooms which 
are to-day called the Stanzas of Raphael on 
the second floor of the Loggias, to the left 
of the Courtyard of Damasus. 

Alexander VI (1492-1503) removed to the 
lower floor on the same side in the rooms which are called the Sale Borgia 
and which he had decorated by Pinturicchio. These were renovated by 
Leo XIII, and are at present occupied by the Cardinal Secretary of State. 

Sixtus V, as we have said above, finished the wing on the east side of 
the Courtyard of Damasus. The famous architect Domenico Fontana left 
the south side open in order to admit the sun and air. This part has 
besides its ground floor three stories. 

Leo XIII occupied the second floor of this wing, while on its upper- 
most floor resided the Secretary of State. 

Pope Pius X has in so far changed the disposition of his predecessor, 
as to reser\'e all the second floor as apartments for audiences and recep- 
tions, while Cardinal Rampolla's apartments on the third floor he has 
kept as private rooms for himself. 
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From the Piazza a marble staircase of 300 steps leads to this top floor. 
On the second floor a large anteroom called the Sala Clementina leads 
to the Papal apartments reserved for official visits. In this hall, which 
takes its name from Clement VIII, who in 1595 had it decorated by 
Durante, Cherubino Alberti and Balthassar of Bologna, the coat of arms 
of the Aldobrandini family, to which that Pope Ixlonged, attracts the 
attention of the visitors. A company of Swiss guards are on duty here ; 
and the benches placed around the room are destined for the sen^ants 
of the Cardinals and prelates when they come for their usual audience. 

From the Sala Clementina one passes to that of the Palafrenieri or 
bearers of the Sede Gestatoria, These are under the direction of their 
head, who has the title of Dean of the Antechamber, their duty Ixing to 
help those who come for audience to lay aside their hat or mantle. In 
the rear of this room is a door which leads into the Hall of the Secret 
Consistory. This latter is about seventy-five feet long by about thirty- 
six wide, and serves for holding the Secret Consistories, for the promul- 
gation of the decrees of canonization, and for all those functions or audi- 
ences to which a large number of persons are admitted. The frescoing 
of this room is from the pencil and brush of John Alberti and Paul 
Brilli. Its window^s give a view over the Prati di Castelli, the new quar- 
ter of the city rising behind the Castle St. Angelo, with Monte Mario 
and the Campagna in the background. 

The papal throne in this room is erected against the wall of the 
Clementina, so that the lateral windows show the figure of the Pope to 
better advantage than in the throne-room. A little covered corridor 
leads into the room of the Sw'iss guards, and thence into that of the 
Palatine guards. The visitor then enters into the Hall of the Tapes- 
tries, so named because its walls are decorated with three pieces of mag- 
nificent tapestry, the gift of France and the product of the Royal factory. 
The designs are from the cartoons of Juenin, one of them representing 
the Lord in the midst of the Pharisees, while St. Mary Magdalen is 
reverently kissing His sacred feet ; on the other side is sho\\Ti the Resur- 
rection of Lazarus, while the background shows the scene of Christ 
healing the sick. 

The next room, that of the Noble Guards, is separated by a false 
wall from the private chapel of the Pope, and serves as an enlargement 
of the same whenever a great number of people is admitted to assist 
at the Mass of the Holy Father. It is a room w^ell known to those who 
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in the latter years of Leo XIII had the honor to be admitted to this cere- 
mony, and who were always deeply impressed by the venerable Pope's 
piety and devotion. 

This room of the Noble Guards serves also as the antechamber to 
the Throne-room, wherein the Holy Father sits when he presides at 
the different sittings of the Congregations Coram SancHssimo. This is 




Pontifical Gendarmes in Parade Uniform 

the only room which had any redecorating since the days of Paul V, 
something having been done in that way in the eighth year of the Pon- 
tificate of Pius IX. 

Behind all these rooms runs a corridor with small rooms for the ser- 
vants in the employ of the Pope. 

All the apartments mentioned thus far are but the antechambers 
or waiting-rooms which lead to the Pontifical apartments proper. These 
latter are divided into two sections; four of them serve as waiting or 
reception-rooms for such as are granted a special or private audience, 
while the large Library-room is to-day the study of Pius X. 

Toward the middle of the last century the first of the above-named 
rooms was used, as it is to-day, as a Secret Antechamber {Antkamera 
Secrela). Herein the Master of the Chamber and the private ecclesias- 
tical Chamberlain receive their Eminences the Cardinals, as also the 
Bishops, prelates and other distinguished persons awaiting their turn 
to be ushered into the presence of the Pope. On ordinary occasions 
this service is done in turn by one of the secret ecclesiastical Chamber- 
lains, who are four in number. 

From this antechamber one enters the Throne-room. Under a 
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canopy Ijchind a writing desk is the Papal Chair, and here the Pope 
recci\-es his visitors. It was in this room that Gref^orj- X\'I received 
Nicholas I of Russia. Leo XIII at times employed this room for other 
uses; it was here that he installed a small chapel wherein he said 
Mass privately, or recited the Rosary and evening devotions with his 
familiar friends. Pius X has converted it into a room of passage to his 
present Throne-room, third of the four mentioned, and in which he 
receives Sovereigns and Ambassadors. Under Gregory X^^ it sensed as a 




Consulting physician ti 



bedchamber of the Pope, while in it Pope Leo XIII received Cardinals 
and other distinguished men. It was in this room that Leo XIII died. 

Pius X, who has very much modified the strict etiquette of the Papal 
Household, and who takes his meals with his two private chaplains, his 
former secretaries when he was Patriarch of Venice, sometimes invites 
others to breakfast after a function such as that of the consecration of 
Bishops, of which he has performed three already. In such a case this 
room is used. The table of the Poix: is then elevated upx)n the platform 
of the throne, while the table for the invited Cardinals and Bishops is. 
placed lower upon the floor. 
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In this room also are the busts of the four last Popes 
a table rests a silver crucifix, together with hvo splcndii 
which depend clusters of electric lamps. 

The last of these rooms with its three large windowa 
complete view of the Piazza, its Obelisk and its fountaii 
the Hall of the Secret Consistory. In it Pius IX, when on h 
held his last Consistory. Under Leo Xm it (xcame th( 
which he was wont to gather the Caxdinals and prelates oi 
sions such as the eve of Christmas, the anniversary of hi 
or the feast of St. Joachim. To-day it serves as tlie prii 
Pope Pius X. A large room of about filFty feet in lengti 
thirty-five in width, it receives its li^t from the Piazza. II 
nearest to the church and the Tomb of the Prince of the Ape 
Pius X spends the greater part of the day, remi-ing in the i 
evening those who by reason of their office or devotion are ad 
or in little groups to his presence. Here, therefore, he Iq 
welfare of the Church, and directs its destinies. Sitting beh 
usually filled with books and papers, his eyes constantly \ 
crucifix or a bronze statuette of the Blessed Cure of Ars, 
receives his visitors with that paternal kindness, that ben^ 
^ntle affability which are characteristic of him and whicl| 
his guests fully at ease. 

In the centre of the room, upon a taUe, stands a statue c 
Virgin and a monument of Joan of Arc. Some vases and* 
famous persons complete the decorations of the room. 

Over the four rooms which lead to the study of the Pop 
to which a winding staircase leads from the corridor, near t 
Here Pius X has lodged his private secretaries under the i 
Monsignor Bressan. This is an innovation in the Vatican 
indication that the present Pope intends to continue the habit 
at Mantua and Venice, and that it is his intention to super 
sonally his correspondence and all affairs not canonically p 
in the existing Congregations. 

From this private secretariate another winding staircas 
constructed, leading to the private and persona! apartments ( 
which, as \vc have said, are upon the third floor of the Palai 
\'. The comer room with two windows, ope of which opei 
Piazza and the other over the Prati, is the bedchamber of H 
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Next to it; on the side of the Frati, is the personal study 
while the rooms following on the same side are given over 
robe and linen of tlie Papal household. On die other side, 
looking the Piazza, the room next to the Pope's bed-roon 
by the faithful Monsignor Bressan, his personal private s 
right hand in all good n-orks, who has acted in that capu 
day Monsignor Sarto was elected Bishop of Mantua. 

. Next to this is the private < 

^^^^^^H ; the Pope celeluBtes Mass whet 
^^^^^^H is admitted to assist. Then foUi 

^|B ' j^^H of Mgr. Pescini, his assistant 

^r»' ^^H Venice, called to the same offic 

W ^ Patriarch was made Pope. F 

^ is the dining-room, as also a roc 

for the entertainment of the B 
An electric elevator for the ui 
guished viators and f or elderiy 
persons who are favored witi 
audience, continues from the ae 
third floor at the disposal of H 
This, however, like the Sede C 
used by the Pope as little as post 
sedentary life and his ccHistitutvH 
much exercise as he can obtain 
more so, as the occupations of h 
days give him little chance of outc 
in his gardens, so that he eagerly t 
tage of all occasions that allow 1 
about within the walls of the Vi 
This tlien is the Palace in which the active and laborioi 
Pontiff is iKissed, a life that has retained all the simplicity w 
characteristic Ix'forc his elevation to the Papal throne. Mo: 
new duties may ha^■e necessitated a change in the dispositioi 
and broufjlit its ever}- moment into use; but they have not ■ 
spirit of order, fruj^'ality and precision, which remain the san 
It is the life of an ascetic who shuns all outward display. Il 
when his office or the occasion requires it he knows how to a< 
but his private life is imostentatious, and order has regulate 
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works of a clock. In this matter hv surpasses his more idealistic and 
poetical predecessor who, in his reveries or in his clTort to develop or to 
follow up some iofty or poetic thought, was often forgetful of the passing 
hours of the day. 

Pius X has been from his youth an early riser. In the summer he 
is abroad at five o'clock, and in winter not later than half ])ast five. 
Careless of all [XTsonal comfort, energetic and rapid in his movements, 
he sjx-nds only the most necessary lime at his toilet. Not long after 
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rising, he passes into the chapel for his spiritual e.vcrcises and the prep- 
aration for the Holy Mass, which he celebrates with the greatest devo- 
tion. After finishing his own Mass he assists at the Mass of one of his 
secretaries, after which he retires to his room for a cup of coffee. 

In summer, following a habit he had formed at Venice of going forth 
in the early morning to the Lido to breathe the l^almy fresh air, he de- 
scends, after his frugal breakfast, for a constitutional morning walk. 
In ixid weather and in winter he omits this walk and proceeds instead 
to his study where a heavy correspondence awaits him every day. 
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Accustomed as priest, bishop and Cardinal, to attend personally to 
all his affairs, as Pope he continues this habit, personally directing his 
secretaries, dictating or indicating the points for the different answers, 
or answering himself in things confidential, or when his correspondents 
are Cardinals, prelates or personal acquaintances. 

After this busy work of correspondence follow the private audiences. 
These begin usually at about ten o'clock and finish bynoon. These may 
be called his official audiences; for his object is to learn and understand 
various questions, for which 
purpose he calls certain persons, 
often at an early hour, to ob- 
tain information and thus to 
be enabled to make a personal 
decision. 

At twelve the Holy Father 
dines with his old-time frugal- 
ity and simplicity. At two, 
after some recreation he re- 
turns to his room, and the next 
few hours arc spent in the study 
or chapel, in resting, working 
or praying. About four o'clock 
he grants collective audience to 
such as come to pay their de- 
votion or respects to him; he 
sees some privately, and then, 
with his Chamberlain in Ser- 
vice and his private secretaries 
he walks in the loggias or gar- 
den for about half an hour, after which he retires to his study to work 
or to receive a few Cardinals upon matters of business. 

At nine o'clock he partakes of supfxjr consisting of some soup and 
a glass of wine, after which he makes a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, 
and recites the Rosary with his secretaries. Returning to his room, he 
retires at eleven for his night's rest. 

Those who are ignorant of the organization of the Church or of its 
methods of administration, spiritual and temporal, in all of which the 
Pope is the directing spirit, and in which Pius X is known to be especially 
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active, can scarcely conceive the niultiplicity and variety of the occupa- 
tions that lie like a heavy burden upon the shoulders of the Pope. But 
whoever has had occasion to sec near at hand the vast power and the 
many interests which arc concentrated in Rome, and above all in the 
\'atican, can understand that they mean 
a continual sacrifice demanding the un- 
interrupted work of a willing and labo- 
rious spirit. \\Tiocver, moreover, has 
studied with us the past life of Joseph 
Sarto knows that he is not the man to 
spare himself or to disregard the burdens 
his high ofiice may impose upon him. 

Physically the Pope is of a health)-, 
strong constitution. This is partly a 
family Inheritance and partly the result 
of physical exercise and of his frugal 
manner of living. Although always an 
active man, the Pope has been ver\' sel- 
dom outside his country or province, and 
his recreations have consisted mostly of 
his pastoral visits or the festivals at which 
he assisted. Although a little bent by 
age, he appears as a man of strong, 
muscular and robust frame, with a 
healthy color. He is of the middle 
height, not as thin as Leo XIII nor yet 
as stout as Pius IX. while he bears him- 
self in walking with simple unostenta- 
tious stateliness. His snowy-white hair, 
the high, broad forehead, the expressive 
blue eyes in which modesty and energy 
are harmoniously blended, give him a 
venerable appearance. His features might be called dreamy, yet their 
expression betrays an immense depth and a captivating mildness. 
These same features with their calm determination, their expres- 
sive resoluteness and stem severity might be considered hard, were 
they not warmed by kindness, enlivened by piety, and inflamed by 
zeal. The frequent smile which lights up his features lends to the 
[J74] 
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whole an irresistible softness which attracts and captivates, and con- 
veys at once to ail who trust or approach him a sense of sympathy and 
confidence. WTien the Roman people first looked upon him, their ver- 
dict was tw^ofold : They judged him at once to be like and as handsome 
(come e bello !) as their great idol, Pius IX, to such an extent that, offend- 
ing against all grammatical rules, they called him Pio Nono Decimo. 

Always socially bright and witty, his company is a source of recrea- 
tion, and oftentimes he contrives by his pleasantries to help a timid 
visitor over the difficulty or the disturbed feelings he might experience 
in approaching him. By a witty word, sometimes in the idiomatic 
phraseology of his native region, he will often express a judgment on 
persons and things with that tact and security which are traditional in 
the diplomacy of the Venetian Republic. Indeed, the perspicacity, 
exactness and penetration with which he discusses and decides the most 
difficult and intricate questions, often fills his visitors with admiration. 

The marvelously soft tone-quality of his melodious voice goes to the 
heart and awakens a sense of ease in conversation with him; yet it 
possesses that energy and force which make the certainty and deci- 
siveness of his will evident to the listener and bar all opposition or 
contradiction. 

The visitor to Pius X is quickly put at nis ease by the manner of 
his reception. Not so much master of his countenance and feelings 
as his predecessor, the smiling Pius X betrays easily the earnestness and 
the fire which bum within him, especially when the interests of the 
Church or the good of souls is at stake. On such occasions the coun- 
tenance of the Pope is worthy of study, for the cloud which suddenly 
passes over it and veils the beaming smile, must put the \nsitor on the 
alert. The sparkling eyes speak of displeasure or determination, and, 
though the words may be soft, their intonation reveals to the listener 
that inward feeling. Thus Pius X recalls Pius IX in his charming 
affability, while he pictures Leo XIII in his ardor and intelligence. 
His great popularity, however, is due most of all to the amiability with 
which he, a son of the people whose needs and aspirations he knows, 
approaches the common people and, expressing himself in their idioms 
and using their figures of speech, establishes at once that sense of ready 
intercourse between child and parent which suits so well the relation 
existing between the Holy Father and the faithful. 

Of the many impressions of an audience with Pius X which have 
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been published, that of Emile Ollivier, a member of the French Acad- 
emy, wlio was received in October, 1904, answers best to the qualities 
we have described: 

" After he had entertained me for a few moments, I spoke to him as I would have 
spoken to an old friend, and although he displayed a charming affability toward me 
yet he always preserved his royal dignity. Vuu see that it is impossible to approach 
Pius X without experiencing a sense of the fullest sympathy. The intelligence of 
the Pope is all clearness, light and precision. He listens and understands with won- 
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derful quickness whatever you say, and goes straight lo the decisive and delicate 
points of the question, which he sums up in a few words. 

" He has all the qualities of a real statesman. There are no dreamy or fantastic 
ideas, but the sense of reality and (he intuition of what is possible and what is not. 
And what struck me more than the intellect and fascination of the Pope was his cour- 
age. His courage indeed is tender and calm, and devoid of boldness. He will not 
utter his Xoti posnimiis except when it must he said, and he will say it then in a sub- 
dued lone; but once uttered, he will always uphold it. When circumstances Ixicome 
difficult, then is the time lo expect great things. If need require it, he will be a hero 
and a saint." 

This same jXTspicacity united with an assiduous diligence the Pope 
brings to the particular study of the proMcms which come to him from 
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the Congregations. He will not always pronounce a definite judgment 
wlien the officials of these different Congregations bring their cases 
before him, but he will pause, to consider their merits, and decide con- 
scientiously, and only ^■hcn he has personally read all the documents 
with their different conclusions. 

The work of the Pope, well regulated as it is, has need of the strong 
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and healthy frame with which nature has endowed him. together with 
that love of work which is one of the characteristics ui his active and 
busy life. But Pius X docs not trust to his physical and intellectual 
qualities alone; he confides above all in the health that comes from on 
high. He places implicit confidence in Divine Providence, and this 
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confidence, edifying every one by its humble and finn expression, has 
inspired in him that childlike piety which causes him to abandon him- 
self entirely to God, and to seek from Him the light and healtn he needs 
in all his difficulties. Thus he does not make bis intelligence and his 
vast learning alone the basis of his judgments, but his prie-Dieu and 
his Rosary his most potent instruments for the solution of all difficulties. 
A glimpse of this piety is 
granted to all who assist at the 
public functions in St. Peter's or 
who have the piTilege of admis- 
sicm to his private Mass. Every 
one, Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike, leaves these scenes with ttrc 
indelible conviction that the High 
Priest who has just celebrated 
has himself felt in those moments 
the [Hiisenoe of God. His oath, 
solemnly uttered at the Euchar- 
istic Congress of Venice, to prop- 
agate devotion and veneration 
toward the Blessed Sacrament in 
individuals, in femilies and in all 
the world, was no mere for- 
mula of words, as his own prac- 
tice whenever he comes into con- 
tact with the Adorable Mystery 
attests. 

It is needless to speak of tlw 
devotion of Kus X to the Immac- 
ulate and Blessed Mother of God. 
From the days of his childhood at Riese, when he was wont to lay 
his \v;mts at her feet in the Sanctuary of the Cendriolo, he never 
ncgk-ctcd an occasion, whether as pastor or bishop, to honor her and 
to manifest his sentiments, especially when he fotmd himself before 
any of her sanctuaries. Pius IX, whom Pius X resembles in so many 
ways, had the great consolation of adding to the crown of Mary the 
gem of the Immaculate Conception. To Pius X was given the further 
pleasure of commemorating the golden jubilee of that memorable fact 
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To assist at any such functions is in itself, to the 
sermon and a spiritual favor. 

To his sincere, edifying and childlike piety is join( 
out bounds. This charity is, indeed, the solution of 
in all the high ecclesiastical offices he has occupic 
come of 5,000 scudi at Venice could not save him frorr 
to which at times he sent his Episcopal cross or ring t 
isfy the demands of a needy or suffering individual, 
is well pictured in the many anecdotes which fill the 1 
treating of Pius X. They are traits taken from his ac 
us clearer and more vivid impressions of him than co 
nology of his life. His feeling for the temporal want 
eagerness to console the afflicted and suffering, esta 
places of his residence, a constant intercourse bet\ 
people. In Salzano his house was the point of unioix 
grant and home ; so also in his higher offices, the pa 
chial residence was the bond of union between the r 
poor recipient. His palace at Venice, says a periodic 
in constant telephonic communication with some c 
asked protection for a client, or who was himself in nc 

Without wants himself, he gave with a full hea 
where the poor were of that class who prefer to cor 
a visiting card was sent to their baker, butcher or grc 
send the bills of such persons to him, a circumstance 
many a problem for the Patriarch's administrators. I 
nothing in his innate spirit of charity, and we believe 
if he could do so, he would give away the Vatican ] 
beloved poor. 

This charity was felt even outside of Italy; bu 
manifest in his own country during the great earthc^ 
and the eruptions of Vesuvius. Large sums, collect 
Cattolica^ passed through his hands, but he had alrea 
portant contributions out of his own pocket as soon 
of the disaster. In a like manner his liberality found 
the disaster of Flanders in helping the victims of 
Courriferes. 

Less known, but more constant, is his private 
sponds readily to innumerable demands from all ov 
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Vet the Pope is not wealthy; on the contrary, he may be called rela- 
ti\-ely poor, obliged as he is to look to the charity of his children to meet 
the demands made on him for the administration of the Chmx:h, the 
maintenance of his numerous household, and his many private and 
public charities. It would be useless to enumerate here the grave finan- 
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cial tlifiicultics in which the Holy See has foimd itself, e^jecially since 
1S70. in onler lo prove that without the income derived from the Peter's 
Pence t!ie Poises would find it utteriy imposable to carry on the tem- 
lH)nii administration of the Church. It is an argument that has been 
put forth e\'or)' year by our Bishops in their appeals to their dioceses. 
The generous, charitable Pope, who at present governs the Church, has 
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been more than once convinced of this, for notwithstanding the great- 
est economy, the reduction of ever)' useless expense, and his simple 
mode of living, the means at his disiwsal are far from adequate to pro- 
vide for his necessities. More than once he was on this account obliged 
to restrain the very ardor of his charity. 

Simplicity and modesty, betraying his great humility, have accom- 
panied him to the Papal throne, and they have been the cause of the 
removal of more than one custom of 
etiquette. Noteworthy among these is the 
change he made in the rule which de- 
manded that the Pope should dine alone, 
as well as that which obliged him to have 
a military escort whenever he should leave 
his apartments. 

Affable to a degree, he finds a kind 
word for every one he meets. In this way 
many of those employed in the menial 
work of the Vatican or the adjoining gar- 
dens have become the heralds of the love 
and veneration wliich Pius X has won for 
himself in so short a time. All this, how- 
ever, should not lead us to imagine that 
the present Pope, with his amiable dispo- 
sition, might become an easy tool in the 
hands of those who surround him. It is 
true that so much goodness and kind- 
ness may be abused, but not with his will 
or knowledge. His energetic and enter- 
prising character, of which he has given 
many proofs in his firm decisions as Bishop and Patriarch, has marked 
him for posterity, not as a weak, indulgent man, but as a person full of 
strength and resolution, a man of prudent gentleness and far-sighted 
gencro.sity. If there is at times an appearance of irresolution in his deci- 
sions, this is the effect, not of a yielding spirit, but of the determination 
to study carefully everj' phase of a question liefore settling it definitely. 

Such was Pius X when, on the day of his coronation, he returned 
to the Vatican Palace to begin his Pontificate. He Ix-longs. indeed, to 
that class of men who need not fear the searchlight of criticism. \Vhen 
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he was elected there was a general effort to describe him according to 
the standard of popular desire, and consequently with more or less 
exactness. As his life had been spent quietly and humbly in the per- 
formance of his sacerdotal and episcopal labors, he was very little known 
to the public at large. Thus it w^as that all accounts of him at the be- 
ginning of his Pontificate contained many poetical fancies, and were 
illustrated l)v an infinite numlx^r of anecdotes more or less true. All, 
however, were unanimous in asserting, and truthfully, his uncommon 
charity and kindness, to which they might have added his great faith 
and his strong, unlx'uding will. In every one his smihng features have 
never failed to inspire strong sympathy and veneration. To the Catho- 
lic heart he is ever the High Priest and Vicar of Christ, the tie that 
binds us to our Redeemer; hence he must inspire the faithful with that 
filial love, intense devotion and sacrificing otedience which he himself 
when priest and bishop never failed to inculcate in all hearts for his 
predecessor. 

The portrait of Pius X would te incomplete did we not draw- atten- 
tion to his Secretar}' of State, that high ofhcial to whom it belongs to 
execute the commands and wishes of the Pojxj. We have spoken of 
Mgr. Merry del \'al when we referred to his election as secretary of the 
Conclave. It behooves us here to speak of him more at length. 

Raphael Merry del \'al was lx)m in London on OctolxT lo, 1865. 
His early studies were i)ursued in England at Baylis House, Slough, 
and in Brussels at tlie Jesuit College of St. MichaePs. From this he 
passed to St. CuthU-rl's College at Ushaw, near Durham, the provincial 
Seminary for the northern Knglisli dioceses. Thence he went to Rome, 
where he entered the Academv for Xoble Ecclesiastics. He attended 
the lectures of the (iregorian University, directed by the Jesuit Fathers. 
His course was concluded with the accjuisition of the degrees of Doctor 
in philosophy, theology and lx)th canon and civil law {utrinsquc juris), 
to which was added the doctorate in pontifical diplomatic sciences. 

Promoted Secret Supernumerary Chamlxrlain of the Pojx^ he 
accom])anied ^^gr. RulTo Scilla, aftersvard Cardinal, in June, 1887, as 
secretarv, to London, as a part of the mission sent bv Leo XIII on the 

■^ -I a^ 

occasion of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. On that occasicm he re- 
ceived tonsure and minor orders in London. Returning to Rome, 
where he was promoted to the orders of sub-deacon and deacon. Merry 
del \\d accompanied the late Cardinal^ then Mgr. GaHmberti, in the 
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lattcr's mission to Berlin, after which, on returning to Rome, he was 
ordained to the priesthood on December 29, 1888, and celebrated his 
first Mass on the following day. In 1889 he was sent to Vienna as sec- 
retary to the Aix)st()lic P^mlxissy or Nunciature, and on being recalled 
three years later, he was made one of the effective Secret Chamberlains 
of Leo XIII. 

In 1893 he carried, as Papal ablegate, the Cardinal's biretta to the 
Archbishop of X'ienna, Cardinal Schlauch. In 1895 he was named 
second secretary of the Papal commission for the reunion of dissident 
Churches, and in 1896 he occupied the post of first secretary of the 
Papal commission for the examination of the validity of Anglican orders. 
In 1897 the late Pope Leo XIII created him a domestic prelate and 
sent him as Extraordinary Papal Delegate to Canada for the settlement 
of certain school questions as well as for those of the Religious Orders. 
In 1898 he was called upon to preside over the Academy for Noble 
Ecclesiastics, and on October 24, 1899, he was named titular Arch- 
bishop of Xicaea, though he was then but thirty-four years of age. In 
tliis capacity he represented the Holy See on June 3, 1902, as special 
envoy to the Coronation of King Edward VII of England. 

This rapid career the young prelate owed to the piety and zeal he 
displayed for all good and charitable works while in Rome. Never 
forgetful of his sacerdotal dignity, he was a frequent preacher at 
churclies and convents, and was very assiduous in the confessional 
which he occupied at the English church of St. Sylvestro in Capite. 
Founder of a great recreation home in Trastevere, he sjx'nt his Sundays 
in catechising the poor youth of that populous quarter. His charity 
and zeal extended not only to the wants of the body, but sought out also 
the spiritual needs of the poor. Hence he has always been a grcat 
supi)()rter of the Society wliich opposes the Protestant invasion of Rome, 
as well as of the popular Society of St. Peter's and that of St. Francis 
Regis. 

Author of a l^ook in which lie defends the rights of the Holy See and 
confutes the errors of Oxenhani, he is not unknown to the English Prot- 
estant world. The book has l3een highly praised for its poetical beautv, 
its forcible reasoning, and the serenity of its language. 

His character is one of courteous afTabilitv and gentle amiabilitv, 
coupled with humility and simjjlicity. Not the least among the gifts 
of Cardinal Merry del Val is his thorough knowledge of five languages, 
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Italian, French, Spanish, English and German, being a profound con- 
noissc^ur of the genius and literature of each. 

As we have stated, he was elected Secretary of the Conclave, after 
which he was retained by Pius X as Pro-Secretary of State. 

Much has l^een written and said as to the reasons which could, 
have induced the Pojx* to select a man, relatively so young, as his prin- 
cipal coadjutor in the administration of the Church. One thing is cer- 
tain, that the Pope, finding this pious, simple and candid young pre^te 
in possession of a high office, and this by the choice of the College of 
Cardinals, learned to appreciate his tact and his readiness of genius, no 
less than the modest, gentle manner in which he proposed his views. 
They coincided so fully with the character of the Pope, and were so well 
suited to his views as to the proper government of the Church to which 
he had Ixen called, that it was but the natural fitness of things which 
caused the elevation of the young prelate to the Cardinalate, and his 
definite appointment to the oflice of Cardinal Secretary of State. 

The letter in which the Pope announces this decision to Mgr. Merry 
del \\d is in itself the Ixst explanation of the reasons w^hich prompted 
it. It runs as follow^s: 

** Illustrious and Vcn* Rev. Monsignore: 

*' The vote of the Eminent Cardinals who elected vou Secretarv' of the Conclave, the 
kindness which led you to accept and sustain in those days the cares of the Secretary 
of Stale, and the affectionate earnestness with which you have fultilled the very delicate 
oflice, ohlii'e me to ask vou to assume delinitelv the oflice of mv Secretarv of State. 

'' For this purpose, as also to satisfy a want of my heart, and in order to give you 
a pledge of my lively gratitude, I will procure for myself the great pleasure of creating 
you a (\irdinal of the Holy Roman Church. 

" I can, moreover, assure you, to your great comfort, that in this I am doing some- 
thing pleasing to the majority of their Eminences, the Cardinals, who together with 
me admire the eminent gifts with which the Lord has endowed you, and with which 
you will certainly render the best services to the Church. And for this purpose we 
impart to you with particular atTection the Apostolic Benediction. 

"From the Vatican, Oct. i8, 1903. 

" Pius P. P. X. 
" To Mgr. Merry del \'al, Archl)ish(»p (»f Nica^i, 

"Pro-Secretary of State, Rome.'* 

The i)r()moti()n took place in the Consistory of November 9, 1903, 
wherein Mgr. Merry was created Cardinal priest of the title of St. 
Praxedis. 
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The new Secretary of State was thus taken from without the College 
of Cardinals, a fact not new in the history of the Papacy. It was but a 
repetition of the case of Cardinal Gonsalvi, the greatest Secretarj^ of 
State the Holy See has seen during the last centur\\ The circumstances 
were identically the same, and, happening as they did in Venice, could not 
but be full of suggestion to a Pope who himself had come from that city. 

When the Conclave in which Pius VII was elected, assembled in 
W^nice, the Secretariate of the Congregation of the Consistorial, to which 
is by right annexed the Secretariate of the Conclave, was vacant. To 
this post was elected Mgr. Ercole Gonsalvi, who, curiously enough, was 
educated by a great Englishman, Cardinal York, the last of the Stuarts. 
Pius VII retained Monsignor Gonsalvi in office, first as Pro-Secretar\' 
of State, and then, in the first Consistory he held as Pope, promoted 
him to the Cardinalate, appointing him at the siime time as definite 
Secretary of State. Pius X has thus rejxiated the action of his prede- 
cessor Pius VII. 

All who wish we^l to the Church and to the youthful vSecretary of 
Pius X, will pray that he may follow the example of his illustrious pred- 
ecessor, and fill his life with a like useful work. A great assurance 
that this hope will be fulfilled is found in the remarkable activity of His 
Eminence, w^ho, in this as in many other points, is a faithful counterpart 
of his Master, whose ideas and wishes he executes faithfully and whose 
entire confidence he possesses. 

Gonsalvi occupied the office when the most urgent care and greatest 
difficulty of the Poix* lay in the turn of alTairs in France and its rela- 
tions to the Holv Sec. The same is the case to-dav, and we mav cer- 
tainly hope that Cardinal Merry del V^al will pass down to historv as 
the successful pacifier, the composer of all the difllculties in France. 
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proclaimed Pius X as the man of conciliation, hcmlding him as the 
Pontiff under whose rule the Papal question would l>c buried, and de- 
claring that he would bring jieacc, as thcj- understood it, to all the prob- 
lems which were agitating the modem world and its philosophical 
schools; it was, indeed, the expectation of such a press thra Pius X 
would renounce the rights of the Church and yield to all the pretensions 
and demands of her enemies. Tt became a habit, even with some eccle- 
siastics, to contrast Leo XIII with his successor, to sec In the one the 
great philosopher and diplomat, and hence, the great Pope, while the 
new Pontiff was held up in the light of a good pastor and father. It 
is an old custom in the writing of history to bring every new monarch 
or regent into sharp contrast with his predecessor. Scarcely has the 
new sovereign taken the reins of government in his hands when the press 
and public, especially those most interested, begin to ascribe to him all 
possible intentions, projects and plans, inventing if necessary the most 
fantastic reforms. Social intemieddlers put themselves forward or 
unite into chques, utilizing their meetings or writings to form a real or 
false public opinion. 

Pius X has not escaped this affliction. He was hardly elected when 
the newspapers began to write long articles and interviews describing 
the innovations and reforms which the new Pope intt-ndcd to introduce, 
and the changes which were to Ix; made. The most prominent among 
these were the hostile and unfriendly, those wh(.> jiretended to be in- 
formed of all that goes on within the walls of the Vatican Palace. They 
know, with a show of certainty, all that passes in the mind of the Pontiff 
and his advisers, or they are in friendly relations with some eminent 
prelalf, who is always ready to receive them and give them information 
concerning the most secret and reserved matters. 

Catholics themselves were not altogether devoid of this failing, and 
in Rome, as well as without, ecclesiastical circles lx.'gan to inquire into 
the intentions and plans of the new Pope. It was a tendency that in- 
vaded even the gates of the Vatican Palace, and the Roman Curia, 
whose incumljents were beset with the ordinary frailties, the curiosity 
common to humanity, men, indeed, who would Ix eventually touched 
in their interests in caa' of any change. 

Thus the Roman bookshelves were filled, during the first year of the 
reign of Piu.s X, with pamphlets in various colors, but especially in red, 
white and green, the colors of the Italian flag, as if to insinuate liy the 
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exterior appearances the tendency of the contents. These effusions 
contained many counsels and propositions; the)' undertook the defence 
of what they considered as necessities and oliligations; they were re- 
plete with delicate insinuations which found their only excuse in the fin? 
of controversy; they put forth as mysterious re\'elations what every 
Catholic well instructed knew long ago as truths. In fact, to accept 
all that was then written, apparently by persons in the confidence of the 
Vatican, the anecdotes of the past, present or future life of Pius X. would 
be to receive seriously a caricature of the Holy Father, a picture as far 
as possible from the rt-alitv. 

All that I>eo XIII during his long and glorious Pontificate had built 
up was to be torn down liy Pius X and destroyed at one stroke. The 
efifort began a few moments after his election. It was then said that 
the new Pope would not pnKec'l to the inside window in the Beatifica- 
tion Hall, over the Portico of St. Peter's, to bless the people assembled 
in the Basilica, but, that he might manifest his intention of reconciling 
the Papacy with the new order of things existing in Rome since 1870, 
he had desired to appear at the outside window or Loggia. From that 
exposed position he would, following the example of the Popes before 
1870, have given his blessing Urbi el Orhi. he would have bestowed his 
benediction upon the new Rome and the Italian soldiers gathered upon 
the Piazza. It was even rumored that the Italian Minister of War had 
given orders in case of such an event. .\nd thus, while the people were 
engaged in acclaiming the new Pontiff, the soldiers were to present 
arms, in that manner sealing the new covenant of peace. There were 
even those whom, whether on their own responsibility or sent by inter- 
ested parties, we heard crj'ing out insistentiy: Ftiori ! jtiori ! "Come 
out! Come out!" as is the custom before the windows of the Quirinal, 
when gathered for some festive occasion. They were not a little dis- 
illusioned when they found a perceptible difference between a sovereign 
by the right of God alone and a parliamenlar)' sovereign by the will of 
the people alone. It was then seriously asserted by those who prided 
themseh'cs upon their lionesty and who would be mightily offended if 
their effusions were looked at as matters of jest, or the outcome of igno- 
rance, that Pius X was prevented from carrying out his intentions by 
some of the Cardinals, or by the Secretary of the Conclave. Their 
cause must, indeed, have been sadly at a loss when they were willing to 
accept such acts as the sign that a new era was opening in the history 
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of the Papacy. They had forgotten, or were ignorant, of ihir soleiiin 
oaths taken by the Cardinals before entering Conclave, that they would 
strenuously defend and uphold, even at the cost of their livf^, thi.' riiijlits 
of the Church, Some so wrote, hoping themselves and making their 
readers hope that Pius X would abandon the uncompromising attitude 
so inconvenient to them. 

Meanwhile, to the great astonishment of many, everything in the 
Vatican remained as before. All the ufliciids in charge undur Leo XIII 
were reconfirmed in office. 

The Pope, a stranger to the milieu of Roman and \';itican circles, 
sought information from those he knew well; and when one or the other 
would profess ignorance, he would say: " As I am in the same position, 
I mil wait and study." One who was in a high position in Southern 
Italy said to me at that time: "The Pope continues to ;ict as he did in 
Venice. He will first study the things and persons anmnd him, and 
then only will he act." When asked, by one who.si' intimacy war- 
ranted such a question, as to the truth of many rumors concerning 
him, the Pope answered: "The new Pope above all prays; and, mean- 
while, he endeavors to study his position and thu.s to fix on what he 
ought to do." 

Calmly, and without ostentation or noise, Pius X took up the thread 
where Leo XIII had left it, and energedcally and with full confidence 
in the help of God, he set about the difficult problems which called for 
solution at his hands. It was on this confidence in Divine Providence 
that the Pope most relied. It was a doctrine, indeed, projmunded by 
him when at Venice. Writing to his diocesans on the occasion of the 
Episcopal jubilee of Leo XIII. he says: "The Pope is, after God, the 
first in the Church. To fulfil his noble mission he has need of great 
sanctity and strength. Neither wealth nor genius will suffice if he re- 
ceive not force and help from above." Looking at hi.s high office in 
this light, Pius X has undertaken to fulfil the heas-y burden of the Uni- 
versal Pastorate with unremitting zeal. His whole e.vistencc had been 
consecrated to the glory of God and the welfare of souls, and this for- 
mula, clearly and strongly expressed, contains the intentions he wished 
to realize. This was his platform and the salient points of his pro- 
gramme as he announced them in his Encyclical, E Suprtmi A poslolaliis 
Cathedra, of October 4, 1903. It is ab(.>ve all a programme of a spiritual 
nature. In it the Pope puts upon himself the task of bringing the world 
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back to Christ and His preaching, and of restoring all things in the 
Redeemer. Hence, his mottu Restaurarc omnia in Christo. 

"Since it has pleased Divine Providence to raise our unworthy per- 
son to so sublime a power, we seek our strength in Christ our Com- 
forter, and, in beginning our labors, aided by the grace of God, we pro- 
claim that we have no other programme in our Pontificate than to 
restore all things in Christ (Ephes. I. lo) so that it be Christ all in all " 
(Coloss. III. ii). 

This spiritual programme, although the main preoccupation of the 
new Pope, includes a social and a political side, inasmuch as social and 
political activity cannot be excluded from the activity of the Pope. The 
social programme, which to-day engages the attention of the world, and 
which in its assertions is in some points directly opposed to the natural 
and divine laws, must needs find an interpreter in the guardian of natural 
and divine law, that he may direct, define, approve or condemn, and 
thus point out to incjuirers the right way. 

Moreover, the Church Ii\cs in the world, the majority of whose gov- 
ernments have totally or jiartially apostatized from the laws of Christ- 
Hence there are factf}rs which bring these governments into opposition 
to the Constitution, laws and rights of the Church, so that it becomes 
incumbent upon the ftccupant of the Holy See to raise his \-oicc in their 
defence and for their protection. 

With these three jioints in view, we will bring before our readers the 
activity of Pius X, that they may form a correct judgment of the holy, 
zealous and pious man who now rules the Church. 

And first in regard to the spiritual part of his programme, the 
words abo\'e quoted from the Epistle to the Ephesians form its basis. 
Whosoever, indeed, will judge dispassionately the acts of these three 
years will see that this principle, together with the desire to bring even'- 
thing to this supreme end, was the guiding motive of every action of 
Pius X. This same task was in fact the spiritual inheritance left him 
by his predecessor. WTien the new centurj' began, Leo XIII in one of 
those beautiful Encyclicals with which he adorned his reign, gave the 
world the figure of the Redeemer, His life and His teachings, as the 
model to be followed, if humanity was to be uplifted and brought back 
to Christ. It was the close practice of ttiese maxims which brought lu 
the world that prosf>crity and peace which we regard to-day as an heir- 
loom. Pius X, as Patriarch of \'enice, prompted in those days the 
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Catholic movement which, in its enthusiasm for the words of Leo, has 
erected crosses, statues and sanctuaries on all the prominent mountain 
summits of Italy. It was but natural, therefore, that he who had been 
a witness of the ravages wrought by indifference and apostasy, should 
apply himself here, as in other places, to put the teachings of Leo into 
practice. He looks upon the whole world as a parish of which he is 
the pastor, and endeavors to provide for its needs. He, however, does 
not forget his position as Bishop of Rome and Patriarch of Italy. Hence, 
to estimate correctly this part of the new Pontificate, it will be necessary 
to distinguish this pastoral activity of Pius X, as displayed by the Bishop 
of Rome, the Patriarch of Venice and Pastor of the Universal Church. 

The great desire of his heart, and a source of recreation which became 
in a short time a positive necessity, were the gatherings fmrn the differ- 
ent parish churches of Rome every Sunday afternoon in the Courtyard 
of St. Damasus. Here he desired to meet his dioccsan.s. to acquaint 
them with their Bishop and his interest in them, and lo discuss with 
them all those things which were necessary for their ^|iiritual welfare. 
Whoever has assisted at these Sunday gatherings, bc-gun on September 
13, 1903, will remember them as new pictures of the pix'aching of Christ 
to the multitudes. Pius X would appear among his |x'<.iijle in the sim- 
plest manner, without any of the display 6f courts or tlie ostentatious 
pomp of military guards. Impatient of the forms of elitiuette himself, 
he dispensed his people from its exactions when they came to hsten to 
his simple but eloquent words. He wished to meet them as they usually 
were, or at most in their Sunday clothing. 

From a platform specially erected he addressed them on the Gospel 
of the day, and applied its teachings to the conditions, the wants and 
sufferings of the laboring classes. Christ, whose A'icar he was, should 
be to them a father; the blessings of this Father should be Ix'Stowed 
upon them, if they out of love for Him would patiently K^ar the burdens 
of their state, if they would endeavor to be content with their lot, and, 
above all. have confidence in God. On other occasions he addressed 
them upon the obligation of assisting on Sunday not only at Mass, but 
also at the sermon, and, alxive all. at the catechetical instructions. 

Herein the Pastoral Pope (Papa Pastorale), as the [jeople learned 
to call him, touclied uf>on two points, which were, as we have said in 
his life, ever dear to his heart as pastor and bishop, namely, the neces- 
sity of popular preaching and catechetical instructions. It was not, 
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therefore, surprising that he should legislate immediately upon that 
subject. To us in America, the Italian immigrant has too often been an 
enigma Ijccause of his slight acquaintance with matters of Christian 
doctrine. It is true that one must take into account the backward 
state of education, especially in the South of Italy, where political dis- 
turbances and economical conditions have rendered the education of 
the people extremely difficult. In situations like this the axiom became 
true, Fides ex auditu, " Faith is by hearing." Hence wherever the pastor 
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ceased to devote himself with all the heroism of a martyr to the preach- 
ing, in season and out, of the Word of God, a fatal ignorance was the 
inevitable consequence. 

Pius X discovered the need of a good clear catechism. The hand- 
book in use among the people, that of BcUarminc, was altogether too 
abstruse and theological for the ordinar\- mind. When Bishop of 
Mantua, he had already directed the attention of the provincial bishops 
to this great want, and had advised them to petition the Holy Sec to 
take measures to provide a general catechism for Italy, and, in fact, foe I 
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thL- universal Church. Now, as Pope, he set to work to put this idea 
into practice. Taking as a foundation the Mantuan CatLchism, he hati 
it rcvisfd by competfnt theologians, and ordered its a(l(ii)tion by Rome 
and its ecclesiastical district. At the same time he declared that noth- 
ing would be moa- pleasing to him than to see the Ciilecliism translated 
into all languages and adopted by ail bishop.s thnnighoiit the world. 
Piu.s X has long been convinced that the radical cau.-^' of the religious 
indifference of to-day, the insensibility to faith in the souls of men, and 
die grave evils derived therefrom, is the ignorance of thing.s divine. As 
an antidote to these evils, he suggests catechetical instruction, in that 
beautiful Encyclical of April 15, Acerbo nitnis, addresscxl mH only to his 
Roman diocese, but, as Poix", to the whole world. In it he declares that 
if the explanation of the Gospel is the bread of faith to Ix.' given to men 
and women, the catechetical instruction is the milk for die youthful and 
the ignorant. In six points he lays down his arrangements regarding 
liie teaching of the catechism, the preparation for Confession and Com- 
munion, as well as the canonical erection of confraternities or societies 
for Christian doctrine in ever)' parish. 

But Christian instruction is difl&cult without the Christian school, 
and hence Pius X never fails to insist on the great necessity of Chris- 
tian schools. When the Bishop of Quimper, in France, !i;id asked the 
Fioly Father's advice regarding the betterment of religituis conditions in 
that countrj', the Pope, in a letter of January, 1Q05, replied: "Sacrifice 
f\'crything, but save Christian education." Not less important in this 
regard is his letter to Archbishop Bourne of \Vcstnlin^ler. in England, 
Hdding him work energetically to have an influential Catholic repre- 
sentation on the sch(K)l boards. 

" In our vigibnce us Supreme Pastor we have nol neglected lo aiieml lo thai ques- 
lion which is most important and which preoccupies English Cathnliis. namely, the 
effort l<j sive Bn<i miiintain their schools in conformity with Cathiiiic thought and 
the profession of the Catholic fiiith." 

But it was not in word.s alone that Pius effected his great results. 
Daily example is always a more important factor in conipiering souls 
than a thousand theories, especially when the latter are never applied; 
hence those who teach must, above all, bring the force of good example 
to their doctrines. Thus it was his great determination "to give 
the dioceses good bishops, and to maintain a clergj' pure in life and 
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strong in faith." His reforms begin at the summit of the hierarchy. 
Thus, too, he has abolished the Cardinalitial posts. It was a rule until 
the present time thai a person occupjing a certain office in the Roman 
Curia thereby acquired a right to the Cardinalate. Pius X abolished 
these rights, manifesting his determination to create as Cardinal only 
such as possessed qualifications of a nature to recommend them to that 
high dignity. He abolished, moreover, the Commission of Cardinals 
and the Apostolic .\uditory, existing for the designation of candidates. 
This duty he transferred in perpetuity to the Congregation of the Holy 
Office, by a Motu Propria of December 17, 190J. 

He declares the bishops to be his brethren, and he desires their 
authority to be safeguarded. When on December 12, 1904, over one 
hundred of the Archbishops and bishops, who had come to Rome for 
the Jubilee of the Immaculate Conception, were received colIecti\-ely 
before returning to their dioceses, Pius X explained to them his views 
on the Episcopacy, sajing: 

"Receive the afiectionnle greeting of him who feels that ne is your father and 
brother. Dismissing juu. I leave you as a farewell wnrd the saWng of tht Apostle: 
Gaudium meum et corona meal Yes, indeed, you are my joy, because you are called 
upon to share ftith me the Apostolic labors, in the government of the Church of Je>us 
Christ. I expect, therefore, with certainty from you the most generous and effica- 
cious cooperation. You are my crown, because the virtues which shine in you aug- 
ment the splendor of the dignity with which the l^rd wished me to be invested de- 
spite my unworthiness. .^nd, if conscious that you are the light of the world and by 
your example the salt of the earth, if, in one word, j-ou make people appreciate in vou 
what S(. Paul recommends tii his disciples Titus and Timothy; namely, fim. the 
virtues and sanctity of your life; secondly, the vigor of j-our doctrine; thirdly, the 
spirit of abnegation and sacrifice; fourthly, a zeal, ardent and illuminated; fifthly, a 
charity strong and tender at the same time; then will you co.-:ciliate the love and 
veneration of the good, and the respect of even your enemies." 

Since the duty of the bishop is to recall to the discipline of the Church 
the human family which had wandered away from the teachings of 
Chri.st: to enforce once more the meek laws and cotmsels of the Gospel; 
to declare loudly the truths of religion as taught by the Church, and 
especially the doctrines concerning the sanctity of the marriage bond, 
the education and correction of youth, the possession and use of worldly 
goods, the duties toward those who rule in pubhc affairs, thus endeavor- 
ing to restore the equilibrium between the different classes of society 
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ujxin the basis of Christian prescriptions and customs, they should 
especially endeavor to repel and, as far as possible, to destroy that 
wickedness so prevalent in. our days, the substitution of man for God. 
These views he desires to be followed by all upon whom devolves, by 
right or privilege, the selection or presentation of candidates. 

But what can the bishops effect if they are not aided by the priests? 
Therefore he recommends that they watch over and maintain the clei^y 
in sound discipline, and give special attention to education in the sem- 
inaries. Through his Cardinal Vicar he has enacted all necessary 
measures for the clergy of Rome, giving strict orders that a constant and 
paternal vigilance be- exercised over all clergy living in Rome, so that 
they may be an example to every one. These di.spositions have been 
ultimately extended to all the dioceses of Italy. 

He manifested the same solicitude for the Roman seminaries and 
colleges, the nurseries of the international clergy. His e.\]X'ctations in 
regard to seminarians he expressed in an address given to the Alumni 
of the French Seminary, when he received them on the occasion of its 
jubilee. "These are the virtues you must practise: goodness, discipline 
and knowledge. (Bonitas, disciplina, scientia.) Goodness, because it 
includes all other virtues; goodness which is synonymous with piety, 
and which must adorn the priest who is another Christ; discipline, 
which means order, and order is impossible without olx'tiience; and 
lastly, knowledge, which is necessary; but it should ix- positive, soUd, 
sound and courageous." 

The Bishop in his own diocese should watch patcmallv over his 
clerics, drawing them to himself, and inflaming them with that sacred 
fire which a bishop ought to possess, in order that they may have no 
other desire than the honor of God and the salvation of souls. 

Pius X manifests a certain fear of those old errors which have been 
made attractive by their modem setting and the accompaniment of 
brilliant rhetoric. He himcelf promises to be ever vigilant Ifst the mem- 
bers of the clcrgj' be drawn into the snares of a new and fallacious science 
which does not take its in.spiration from Christ, but from the subtle and 
vain errors of rationalism and semi rationalism, for these errors, when 
they have entered into the minds of the younger clergy, are apt to pene- 
trate the bosoms of ihe faithful also. Against this the Apostle had 
sounded his warning to Timothy when he said (Tim. VI. 20, etc.) : " Take 
care of the deposit of the faith, avoid profane novelties in ^\■ords, and 
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(he opposition of a false science, which some embracing ;ire lost to the 
faith." 

We have entered into this argument because the zeiil of the Pontiff 
on this point has aroused much npjxisition; in fad, a revolutionary 
spirit, the result of this opposition, has led to the issue for private cir- 
culation of pamphlets written in a vcrj- disrespectful and insulting style. 
It would, certainly, lie a great mistake to imagine from :ill this that the 
Po(x- is an enemy to progress and modem cuhurc. or to the assured and 
positive results of mtxlem science. Whatever there is of real and cer- 
tain in scientific truths and deductions has always found a great sup- 
port in the PontitT. in conformity with the spirit of the Church which 
has iUways upheld orderly progress, and has accordingly seconded all 
the intellectual efforts of her children. Thus Pius X praises in his first 
Encyclical Ihe young clergy who devote themselves to useful doctrines 
in every field of science, in order to be well fitted to defend the truth 
and to a-fute the calumnies uttered by the enemies of the faith. 

In his letter of June ir. 1905. Asioiie Cattolica. he observes that 
not ihat which was UM'ful, or even efficacious in by-g<.ine centuries, can 
to-day be of account in the same way, so radical are the changes which 
h&vc jwrvaded .society and public life, and .so neccssiiry are the improve- 
ments which these changed circumstances have develo]>ed. The Church, 
however, has in the long course of her history proven on many an occa- 
sion hcT wonderful power of adapting herself to the vari;ible conditions 
of ihc human family; so much so that where the integrity and immuta- 
bility of faith and morals and her rights were safe, she has easily accom- 
modiitcd herself to all that is contingent and accidental. 

Mis long experience of the new needs of society, especially during 
his residence in Mantua, has given him ample proof that even the most 
exalted genius, when it attempts to reconcile science with faith, runs 
the risk of losing that faith, or rendering it sterile; while at the same 
time the multitude of the faithful demand of the priest not science but 
the bread of life. Hence he openly declares his preference for those 
who. aUhough they do not neglect ecclesiastical and literary erudition, 
dedicate themselves alxive all to the good of souls in Ihc e.xercise of that 
ministry which is the glory of every priest zealous for the honor of God. 
He knew that even among the clergy there were not wanting those who 
devote themselves to works whose utility is more apparent than real. 
He recalls to them the words of the Prophet; "The Spirit of the Lord 
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hath anointed me, and hath sent me to evangelize the poor, to cure the 
contrite of heart, to announce freedom to the prisoners and sight to the 
blind " (Isa. LXI. i). This was the great Pastor's predilection forthose 
engaged in pastoral work, and whose heart is moved by the growing 
deficiency of vocations, and the lack in certain places of those who are 
willing to do the hard, humble lalxir of the obscure pastor of souls. 
This characteristic seems to be forgotten by some who criticise so se- 
verely his action in these matters. They do not advert to the fact that 
Pius X was elected prccisely because the Cardinals desired to give to 
the Church a Pontiff who would be above all an Apostle, Pastor and 
High Priest. 

The reform of ecclesiastical Hfe in Rome, the centre of the Christian 
world, and the source of example to all nations, occupied his attention 
from the very beginning. Resolved to remove all abuses and to sim- 
plify the ecclesiastical conditions in that city, he promulgated an Apos- 
tolic visit of Rome and its districts, a form of activity which had not 
been exercised since the time of Leo XIL It was to embrace all par- 
ishes, convents, colleges and ecclesiastical institutions, and was ex- 
tended over the whole of Italy by means of Apostolic delegates, mostly 
members of the religious orders. 

This great work is still unfinished, so that its final results cannot as 
yet be judged. The eamesmess, however, with wliich it was begun, 
and still continues, is the best and surest gauge of its success. 

In Rome itself, two parishes have been closed and transferred to 
new quarters, and the four or five new parishes which have Ijeen formed 
have been entrusted to the various Congregations in whose care such 
churches were before being erected into parishes. He also closed the 
Institute of First Communicants at Ponte-Rotto, deciding that the prep- 
arations should in future be made in the parishes to which the com- 
municants belong, so that they might not be withdrawTi from the contact 
and inlluence of their families. All these reforms were in accordance 
with his motto, to restore all things in Christ. 

Moved by the same sentiment, Pius X extends his zeal througn- 
out Italy, and, as the Universal Pastor, he directs his influence to 
the whole Church as well as to the offices, new and old. which were 
founded to help him in his world-wide field of government. In this 
matter Pius X begins the work with the example of his own home. Ho 
had never concealed the feeling that the Court which surromided the 
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Pontiff was not always in entire sympathy with him. More than once 
he is said to have manifested his conviction that the guards and the lay 
dignitaries in their mediaeval uniforms were institutions of past ages, 
especially the military organizations which have lost their usefulness 
on account of the changed conditions of the Papacy since 1870. In 
the same way, he simplified the curial work and, following the policy of 
Leo XIII, who closed the Congregation of the Memorial, he abolished 
some of the other Roman Congregations or united them with others. 

In these reforms Pius X was guided not merely by the desire for 
the simplification of administrative matters, but, more than all, by the 
financial conditions of the Holy See, to which we alluded when sjx^ak- 
ing of the Pope's charity. At present the revenue of the Holy See 
hardly covers half of the current expenses, and the new state of affairs 
in France will not be without its influence upon these revenues, espe- 
cially in the matter of the Peter's Pence, which constitutes the main 
]X)rtion of his income from without. 

One more word must be said in regard to the spiritual programme 
of Pius X. He was always an ardent lover of decorous public worship. 
His long experience has convinced him that the pure melodies of a good 
church music exert a great influence upon the piety and devotion of the 
faithful, as all profane music distracts and is out of accord with the 
sanctity of the temple and the sacred character of the Liturgy. ** Music," 
he was wont to say, ^^ should be pious, artistic, good and universal." 
This will explain the fact that one of the first acts of the new Pope was 
the reform of church music announced in a Main Propria of November 
22, 1903. The question is of interest to the Catholic public, and hence 
we will refer to the principal thoughts which Pius X had in mind in 
bringing about this reform. 

The onlv traditional vocal music of the Church is the chant which 
is peculiarly her own. It is an inheritance from the fathers in the faith, 
carefully and jealously guarded through the centuries in liturgical man- 
uscripts, and reconstructed in recent years through the study and re- 
searches of competent persons, so that it presents to-day its original 
purity and integrity. 

Pius X, from the very beginning of his sacerdotal career, had always 
shown a great love for this kind of Church music, which he defined as 
the interpreter in artistic form of our religion, and which ought to har- 
monize with, and not detract from, the sacred functions. 
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To this reform he had given mucli thought as Bishop and as Patri- 
arch, and had been among those who had petitioned Leo XIII for the 
introduction of such reforms. His propositions on this point, sent to 
the Congregation of Rites, in 1893, were recognized as eminently use- 
ful. Their realization was delayed by the opposition of the late Car- 
dinal Aloisi Mast'lla. 

It is, indeed, to this music-loving Pope that the new composer 
Perosi owes his education and career in music, no less than his voca- 
tion to the priesthood. The artistic mind of Mgr. Sarto recognized the 
talents and genius of the young master, and when his education was 
finished he made him choir-master of St. Mark's in Venice. When the 
oratorios of the young priest had brought him to public notice, the 
Cardinal proposed him as Director of the Sistine Chapel- It was a 
sacrifice for the Patriarch, but he was convinced that the activity of his 
protege would Ix; displayed to greater advantage in the centre of Chris- 
tendom, where Perosi soon became the forcmo.st exponent of musical 
reform. 

Pius X, deeply grieved over the abuses which had here and there 
crept into the exterior apj^earance of the sacred functions, resolved to 
reprove and condemn all that could disfigure the exercise of our public 
worship. It was his desire to see the real Christian spirit flourishing 
and maintained among the faithful, and hence he sought to provide for 
the dignity and sanctity of the temple in which the faithful were to 
assemble to obtain that spirit from its first and indispensable fountain, 
which is found in the Holy Mysteries and the solemn public prayers of 
the Church. It would be useless to exf)ect such blessings of Heaven if 
our homage to the Most High, instead of being surrounded by all that 
is sweet and acceptable, is such as to warrant the Lord in driving us from 
the Church as Christ drove the unworthy profaners from the Temple. 

Therefore, to do away with any excuse ufxin the plea of ignorance 
of (lutv, a.'; well as to destniy any doubt in regard to the interpretation 
of things already prescribed, he deems it expedient to indicate in brief 
the principles which ought to regulate sacred music in our worship, and 
to collect into a general order the principal prescriptions of the Church 
against the more common abuses in this matter. Thus by his own in- 
itiative, and with a sure knowledge of the point in question, he gave his 
"In,stru€tions," which he declares, by his Apostolic authority, to Ix in 
future the judicial law in regard to Church music, and imposes their 
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scrupulous observance on all. He then gives directions in regard to the 
general principles and different methods of Church music, he prescribes 
the rules to be observed in sacred compositions for tlic different i>arts, 
for the singers, the organ, and the musical instruments. He lays down 
the precise limits of liturgical music and the means to be adopted in 
order that the music of the Church may flourish with honor in all Chris- 
tendom. It was that he might give an example in this matter to other 
bishops, that on December 8, 1903, he expressed his firm determina- 
tion to reform Church music, in the following practical instructions de- 
livered to his Cardinal Vicar: 

"II is our wish thai in all Colleges and Seminaries of Rome ■-hould again l>e in- 
irtxluced the old Roman chanl which in former limes resounded in our churches and 
basilicas, and which was the delight of generations in the Iwst agus of Christian fervor." 

He entertains the firm hope, as it is his ardent desire, that from Rome, 
as of old, this sacred music, purified of all abuse and superfluity, Idc 
spread over the whole world. The Congregation of Kites, therefore, in 
order to have a universal approval so that this Papal reform should l:)e 
universally approved, promulgated its decree Vrbi el Orhi on January 8, 
1904. The Gregorian chant was to be renewed according to the Codi- 
ces; the prescriptions relative to this chant should Ijc in accordance 
with the dignity of the churches, and finally, his "Instructions," annexed 
to the Moiu Propria, were to be accepted and religiouslv observed by all 
churches, notwithstanding aU prescriptions or exceptions to the contrary. 

The question had agitated the Church since the days of Ga'gory 
XVI and had been energetically discussed during the last years of Leo 
XIII, especially in regard to the true interpretation of the Gregorian 
melodies. The Moiii Propria gives the victor)' to the Benedictines of 
Solcsmes, who had long and actively labored to purifv the Gregorian 
chant, and sanctions their interpretations of it. T!iis interpretation 
then l)ecame the basis of the new Vatican edition of |)lain chant, with 
the compilation of which he charged the Pontifical Commission of which 
the Benedictine Abbot Dom Pothier is the working force. 

Finally, in order that the different parts of the ecclesiastical organ- 
ization might respond better to the needs of the faithful in the changed 
condition of the times, he gave on March 19, 1904, very wise dispositions 
for codifying the prescriptions of Canon law, so as to unify and sim- 
plify the legislation of the Church. 
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In our Introduction we compared Pius X to Grcgon- the Great, 
whose twelfth centcnar}- the present Pope has solemnly cclcbratcc! in 
Rome. In his Encyclical Jucimda Sane, March 12th. PiusX recalled 
the services of this predecessor toward the Universal Church, and re 
marked his incessiint labors for the reform of ecclesiastical discipHne 
and the decorum of divine worship amid the troubles of Lombard in- 
vasion and the Ix^trayal of the Byzantine empire. Like him. Pius X 
seeks diligently for those paths which will most surely lead souls Iwck 
to Christ, he enkindles in Christendom the ecclesiastical sentiment, 
purifying it and rendering it more and more suitable to ever)' form and 
condition of life. There is not a state of Christian life which escai)cs 
the vigilant attention of this ardent Pastor, intent as he is on effecting 
practically what his illustrious predecessor had, in his EncycUcals. 
traced as the programme of the Holy See in our days. Leo had sj^ken 
of the Christian family, of the condition of the workingman. of thi- 
duties of the State to its citizens, and the duty of the latter toward Ihc 
Commonwealth, of the different devotions of the [lerfect Christian 
Hfe, and the duties of Christians to their Church and her devotional 
exercises. 

The suggestions thus marked out by his predecessor were carried 
into practice by Pius X in his strenuous endeavor to restore all things 
in Christ. Nor was his activity hmited to the spiritual order alone, for 
he had recognized the coqraral part in man. knowing also that the body, 
as it may Ije the means of retarding and impeding the soul's welfare, 
must needs be included in the reforms that seek to uphft humanity. 
Thus it was that the programme of the new Po[)e was not only spiritual 
in its tendencies, but also social. The soul cannot be a-formed wiierc 
peace, order and contentment are wanting, and thus the turmoil and 
the storms of discontent against existing conditions are not conducive 
to .spiritual reform. 

Here again the lines of his programme are clear and precise and 
leave no doubt. The social obligations of the Catholic have been de- 
fined by his predecessor, and where his voice has been heeded, the a-- 
suits have been encouraging for the Church. The best proof of this is 
the nourishing condition of German CathoUcity which has witnessed 
the results of hard, untiring and incessant labor in every field of charity. 
The ixipular associr'.tions of Germany have been the ideal of the Italian 
Catholics of the present day. If the Itahan Catholic has not found tlie 
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success of his German neighbor, the explanation lies in his want of 
union and the lack of the virtues of submission and obedience. 

Pius X, a man of mild and well-tempered character, matured by 
long study which was based upon the practical experience of so many 
years spent amid the people, conliding in the counsels of the wise and 
prudent, and with great trust in Di\'ine Providence and his own strong 
and energetic will, set alx)ut to realize such a social reform in his own 
native country. If the Pope seems to have been slow to act in this 
matter, his conclusions have gained thereby in their finality, exhaust- 
ivcness and tenacity, and his resoluteness has won a strength that will 
not yield before any attack or opposition. If the Catholics of Italy will 
but follow their Leader compactly and in full unity, their organizations 
will become perfect and their labors will be crowned with abundant 
success. 

Pius X, when Bishop of Mantua, was, as we have wen, a zealous 
cooperator with Leo XIII in the attempt of the latter to direct the work- 
ingman and to appeal to the aid of the capitalist. Conscious of the 
pacific mission of the Church, and filled with the spirit of charity, he 
had pointed out to the faithful the love of Church and country and 
family as the proper solution of the great social difhcuUies. Bom of 
the people, and in daily contact with them, alive to their misery which 
was cver\' hour before his eyes, as the trusty adviser of those with whom 
he shared his bread and whom he consoled in their afflictions, he was in 
a position to judge justly and paternally the conditions of the working- 
man, who, without reflection or through ignorance, applauds the Utopias 
never to be realized, or is led on to actions wliich can never conduce to 
his betterment. Leo XIII had written the workingman's Magna Charta ; 
Pius X set about its practical application, and made every effort to en- 
able the people to reap its fruits. Moreover, his practical instructions 
to the Italians are, mutatis mutandis, applicable evcrv-wheru. 

By a Motu Proprio of December S, 1903, Pius X published the 
fundamental rules which were to form the practical guide in a great 
common work, and the bond of union and charity in jxipular Catholic 
action, comprising in itself all social movements of CathoHcs. In a 
circular letter of July 28, 1904, directed to the bishops of Italy, all so- 
cieties engaged in Catholic work arc placed under the direction of their 
ordinaries, while the Pope's letter of March i, 1905, recalls to union 
and combmed action all who have betrayed an inclination to seek their 
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owTi way independently of that traced out In- him. Finally, his En- 
cyclical, // jermo proposito, of June ii, 1905, lays down the basis on 
which all Catholic action is tu be founded. 

All these directions of the Pontiff were to have but one effect, to pro- 
duce lasting results for the welfare of souls. He charged a triumvirate 
of Catholic laymen to outline a formula which would contain his prac- 
tical programme, and he followed with close attention the gradual de- 
velopment of this work of organization, displaying thus his great in- 
terest in and love for the working classes. The work comprises every 
field of action which might conduce to the betterment of the ]X)or and 
the laborer, including pro\-i.';ions for savings-banks, societies for improv- 
ing the dwellings of the poor, anrl for providing honest and moral recrea- 
tion for the workingmen and their children. His interest was extended 
to every class of society. But while he called to his cooperation the 
wealthy and the educated, the profits accruing were to be lavished upon 
the young, the working people and the poor. 

The American or English reader can have no conception of the 
strong opposition which the Pojx; has met with in this matter. He 
himself has alluded to it in a letter of August i, 1905, in which he re- 
grets that his Encyclical on the Catholic Movement in Italy has been 
wrongly interpreted by a certain class of people. He protests against 
the assertion that liis words were not clear, but dubious, as if he in- 
tended one thing and said another, or that in order to please certain 
personalities he would abandon the glorious traditions of the past and 
renounce the sacred rights of the Church and the revendications of the 
Holy Sec. 

We hasten now to the last p;irt of the Pontiff's activity in connection 
with questions of a political nature. Herein the Papacy is met with 
two great problems, namely, the relations of the Holy See with official 
Italy, and its position with regard to France, formerly hailed as the 
Eldest Daughter of the Church, now officially apostatized and sepa- 
rated from her. 

In the first part of this work, in our review of the life of Leo XHI. 
we have explained the so-called Roman question, as also what mu.st 
be the attitude of the Holy See toward it for the time being. The rea- 
sons for this accepted attitude are so clear and evident that one could 
not imagine a doubt regarding it to exist in a mind so theologically 
firm as that of Pius X. Moreover, even if he were not bound by the 
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oath of the Conclave, he has sufficiently manifesk'd his ideas in his 
various pastorals or circular letters addrcssed to the faithful and cler{:;y 
of Mantua and Wnice. With his conciliatory nature, Pius X will apply 
his motto, Suaviter in moJa, jortiter in re, to the treatment of this C]ues- 
tion and its corollaries, the more so, as the bitter feelings it has aroused 
and the ravage it has wTought could not escape the pastoral vigilance 
and ijjttemal heart of Monsignor Sarto when priest, bijdiop or Cardinal. 

Let us, therefore, pass over all that has been writtt-n concerning the 
possibility of a reconciliation between the Italian (iovemment and 
Pius X as deduced from the antecedents of his Wnetian administra- 
tion. The feelings of a churchman toward Italy when meeting her 
representatives outside of Rome or the Roman territory, are far differ- 
ent from his feelings on meeting these same representatives in Rome 
itself, the City of the Popes, given to them by those who understood 
that the possession of Rome was necessary for the peaceful and orderly 
existence of the Church. Pius X will not waste much time in useless 
protestations, public or private. The question is now well understood 
in both camps, and the present Pope will pray that a method may yet 
be found to render an open reconciliation possible between the Holy See 
and that native country which he loves so dearly. 

Meanwhile he has set to work to regulate questions which, though 
secondary, owe their existence to the former; he has endeavored to dis- 
sipate doubts which have long troubled the minds of men who desire 
to be loyal both to Church and to State, and to direct the faithful to 
what he considers the right path in such circumstances. With all that 
firmness of character which is peculiarly his own, he will persevere in 
this direction, unmindful of criticism or condemnation. 

When Rome was occupied and declared the Capital of United Italy, 
among the various forms in which Catholics protested against its .spolia- 
tion was that known in contemporaneous history as the non expedit. 
The Catholics were, by abstaining from the e.xcrcisi' of their right of 
voting as citizens, to protest against the position created for the Pope, 
and to clamor for its redress. In consequence of this, no Catholic was 
permitted to become a candidate in a municipal or parliamentary elec- 
tion, as they were restrained from voting in either. Up to 1877 no 
official document bearing on this form of protestation existed; it was 
only in 1886 that the non cxpedil became a disciplinary law by a decree 
of the Holy Office and by order of Leo XHL 
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The discipline regarding the active and pasavc vote in municipal 
elections was abrogated a little later; but Leo XIII maintained the pro- 
hibition with regard to jiarharaentary elections. There is no doubt, 
however, that here also, in the course of time, a certain laxity became 
prevalent, and a not inconsiderable feeling grew up, sustaining the right 
to participate in the latter elections also. Generally those who pub- 
licly assert and demand this right are called Democratic Christians, and 
they are largely recruiter! from among the younger generation of clerg)* 
and laity. 

The great confusion which thus arose in the minds of Italian Catho- 
lics was the occasion of frequent aptJcals to the authority of Pius X. 
begging for direction and a decision. \\'ith regard to the political 
aspect of the case, the clear and precise decision of Pius X was for tiie 
maintenance of the principle laid down by his predecessor, while in its 
practical application it directed the bishops of the various dioceses to 
decide in individual cases whether the participation of Catholics in such 
elections was opportune or not, adding, however, that, when in opposi- 
tion to a subversive candidate of socialistic or anarchical tendencies, it 
was not only opportune but became a duty m conscience to take part 
in the election and aid toward the .selection of a candidate who would 
stand for good order. 

The other question is, as we have said, the stand which the Third 
Republic has officially taken toward the Church, a stand in which that 
country rends asunder the ties which have bound her to the Catholic 
faitli which had been, up to 1905, acknowledged officially as the religion 
of the great majority of Frenchmen. 

In our review of the last Pontificate we stated that the French C]ucs- 
tion had Ixcn left as an inheritance to his successor by Leo XIII. He 
is said to have stated during his last days that the struggle had become 
inevitable, that he was too far advanced in years, and his Pontificate 
too near its end to make it advisable for him to take up the struggle. 
and that consequently he would leave it to his successor in a new Pon- 
tificate to work it out. We also saw that this question was the pivot 
upon which the election of the new Pope turned, that it had thrown 
its shadow into the Conclave, as it would into the Pontificate which was 
to follow. It was thus a conflict entirely unavoidable, so that whatever 
might Ijc the [XTsonal inclinations of the Pontiff, the leading poHticians 
of France were determined to bring it to an issue. 
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Nevertheless, the very existence of the question has l>?en a source of 
anguish to the peacefully inclined heart of Pius X. It is not a new one 
in the histor>' of France, but whenever her existinj; or impending rela- 
tions with the Holy Sec were brought forward, the (lij)lomacy, love of 
concord and great benevolence of the Pontiffs enabled t!ie two powers 
to conclude an honorable iK;ace. 

Nearly four hundred years have passed ancc Francis I, in 1516, 
established, by a Concordat, regular and cordial rclatiuns with Leo X 
and the Holy Sec. Whatever political tempests havt- disturbed the 
French State, Its head, for the time being, res[x;ctcd the covenant made 
with the Church. After the great revolution had upset all things in 
France, and the long line of kings had ended with the unfortunate Louis 
XVI, the philosophical spirit which had been the basis of the move- 
ment, and which was decidedly anti-Catholic and anti Christian, did 
not spare the Church. For her the days that followed July, 1789, were 
days of cruel persecution such as she had not witnessed since the Roman 
persecutions, and she was compelled to witness the lon,L; line of martyrs 
who laid down their lives in defence of their faith and their allegiance 
to the Chair of Peter. 

AMicn at length peace was restored, a new Concordat was estabhshed 
with the Church, which has regulated their relations for nver a century. 
It is true that the pact concluded Ijetween Pius VII and Bonaparte was 
not honestly observed by France, which added to it the so-called Organic 
Articles, never recognized by the Pope. The Organic Articles have 
from time to time been the cause of misunderstand in;.;s between the 
contracting parties, but happily the conciliating spirit, always shown 
by the Church, secured their solution. During the Third Republic, 
however, which dates from 1870, a spirit of opposition to the Church 
and a loud demand for separation began to grow. Tliis manifested 
itself in a long series of unjust measures. Upheld by the indifference 
of many and the success of the political elections, whicli liad gradually 
given the ])arliamentary majority at first held by the M<iderates to the 
so-called E.xtreme Left, the successive ministries modified more and 
more the interpretation of the Concordat, which, unnl)ser\ed in its 
totality, was made an effective means of war against ihu Church, espe- 
cially in the matter of the nomination of bishops. Thai the choice of 
the best candidate for a bishopric would be a point ufxin which a pious 
and ascetic Pope would cede nothing could easily \ic sn-n, especially if 
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onf Ix>re in mind his action on this ])oint in his own countn'. It was 
not a question of ixjlitical opinion, but one of doctrinal and moral 
imiKirtancc. 

When the first clamors from the radical and socialistic benches were 
heard calling for a complete separation of Church and State, men like 
Jules Ferrj' and Gambctta, the one known for his attachment to the 
Republic, the other for his extreme antagonism to the Church, repudi- 
ated the movement from the standjwint of patriotism. When jxilitical 




faults, open political opposition and disolx-dience to the directions of 
the Church had disunited and discredited those who were her natural 
and bom defenders, the enemies of religion increased in strength and 
power. Thus it was that, with an anti -religious majority at his back, 
\\'aldeck-Rousseau prepared the way for sc|)aration. 

Finally Combes, at first reluctant and resistant, was led along by the 

influence of Freemasonry and of the Extreme parties, and, after having 

approved and executed a long scries of unjust and o])pressivc measures 

against the Church and the Poix-, left the act of separation to his suc- 
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them we would repeat what we have said above, that if the French 
Catholics are divided in a moment so solemn and of such vital impor- 
tance for the future of the Church, their cause must fail, and a great 
havoc will Ix" wrought within the French fold of Christ's flock, to the 
great delight of the enemies of the Church. The Christian Church 
will, inrleed, deeply deplore such folly, and will weep over the conse- 
quences, but she will outlive the crisis, and emerge from it victorious. 
For this she has the ])romise of her Divine Founder that the gates of 
Hell shall not prevail against her. 

Meanwhile, the ravages already effected will afllict the tender heart 
of Pius X, to whom, however, consolation will come from other quarters, 
from sources least expected. He has greatly at heait the Foreign Mis- 
sions, as he has a great predilection for those who dedicate themselves 
to the Apostolate. The continuously flourishing condition of the 
Church in the two Americas, in the Latin Republics as well as in our 
great Republic of the North, has been to him a source of comfort dur- 
ing the sorrowful days of his Pontificate. In fact, the generosity of the 
faithful and the deep attachment of the Episcopate and clergy to the 
Holy See are a proof to him that he can rely on them in the day of need. 

The settlement of the religious difficulties in the Philippine Islands, 
and provisions made in the treaty concluded between the Pope and the 
Congo Free State for the young but flourishing missions in Central 
Africa, are ])oints not to be* overlooked in the new Pontificate. 

Great ho])es, moreover, are based upon the new and young nation 
in the Far East, which has teen brought to the notice of the world by 
its brilliant triumphs over a great and powerful empire. The advan- 
tages to te gained here have not escajx^d the attention and far-sighted- 
ness of Pius X, and have led him to inaugurate a policy toward Japan 
w^hich will, we hojx, Ixar ample fruit in the not distant future. His 
action in this regard will form one of the most brilliant pages of his 
Pontificate. The religious and diplomatic consequences to be derived 
from it show Pius X to be as alert as his predecessor, Leo XIII, carefully 
to watch over and profit by every occasion to extend the Kingdom of 
God and the salutary influence of the Catholic Church, which legit- 
imately represents that Kingdom on earth. This, as well as the fact 
that he has connected the United States with his diplomatic act and 
chosen a representative from the I^piscopate of our countr}% will be our 
excuse for referring to the Papal mission to Japan. 
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The days of persecution in Japan are over. The seed of the heroes 
converted by St. Francis Xavier is bearing its fruit. The Humble 
Church of the faithful fishermen of Nagasaki is destined to reap its glory 
in the near future. In the hour of trial, when the jXTils of a nation call 
for all the force and intelligence of her children, the barriers of creed 
and condition fall to the ground, and the sons of the same soil fight 
side by side, their ashes mingling in the heroes' grave, it may be in a 
far land, to which the prayer of every creed is wafted tearing the grati- 
tude of a thankful country. Moreover, Ja])an has been modernized. 
Her sons have long mingled with the best in Western ciWlization, and 
have carried home sou\'enirs of the glories, artistic and literary, of the 
Church and her great monastic institutions. At the present day the 
history of the Church and the Pojx^s, and their great labors in the fields 
of civilization, science and art are no longer closed books to the Jap- 
anese. If all this would but arouse the natural enthusiasm of her Catho- 
lic children — and they are not the last in this great movement of Japan 
toward Western ideas — it would generate on the other side a sense of 
fairness so well adapted to the Japanese character. For if the Japanese 
are hospitable, intrepid, intelligent and brave, they are, above all, fair 
and generous. This generosity of the Japanese is proverbial and has 
had more to do with the conclusion of the late peace than all the pressure 
brought to bear on it by international diplomacy. 

It was this characteristic of fairness and generosity which prompted 
Pius X to send a special ablegate to Japan, to thank the Emperor, its 
govcmmcnt and its people for the support and protection they extended 
during the late war to the Catholic missions in Manchuria and Corea; 
and not less was the gratitude of the Vicar of Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
to the Mikado and his government for consenting to jx^ace, thereby 
putting an end to a reign of bloodshed which had provoked a spirit of 
horror and compassion throughout the civilized world. It w-as at the 
same time a proof of the Pontiff's great insight into the trend of human 
affairs lliat he chose the j)ropcr j)sychological moment to pay a tribute 
to the ])ul)h*c sentiment of Japan. 

The ])ersona]ily chosen to act as ajjlegate was Mgr. W. H. O'Con- 
nell, then Bishop of Portland, Maine, and now Coadjutor Archbishop 
of Boston, — a bisliop in tlie Xew Kngland States, wherein the jx^ace 
between Russia and Jaj^an was concluded. 

Monsignor O'Connell was lx)rn and educated near and in Boston, 
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so dear to many in Japan as the seat of Harvard University, where they 
received their education. His mission started on September 14, 1905, 
and he reached Tokio on Qctolx^r 29th. The attentions sho^\^l dur- 
ing his stay in Japan to the ablegate by the Emperor, Government, the 
learned world and the jx^ople, were a sign that Pius X had touched the 
heart of a nation, which, just entering among the great jx)wers of the 
civilized world, was flattered to find itself at the very threshold face to 
face with that Papacy which it had learned to know as the greatest 
civilizing influence of the past. As to the Catholics of Japan, the mis- 
sion was to them the da\NTi of a brighter future. They had a deep sense 
of gratitude and a feeling of joy on learning of the gracious audiences 
granted the ablegate by the Emperor, his Consort, and his ministers, 
of the numerous receptions given in his honor by all classes of Japanese 
society, and of the honors conferred by scientific and learned bodies to 
which addresses were delivered by the ablegate, among which was one 
on the great Ix^nefits of Christian education. The welcome character 
of the Mission was, moreover, recognized in the honorary ci\il decora- 
tions Ixstowed uix)n the head of the Legation and his companions. 
Monsignor O'Connell received the Grand Cordon of the Sacred Treas- 
ures of the Rising Sun, while the Fifth Class of the same was bestowed 
upon his two secretaries, Monsignor Collins, of Portland, and Rev. Dr. 
P. J. Supple of Cam1)ridgc, Mass. The hearts of these Japanese Catho- 
lics went out in filial affection to him whom they had learned to love 
and venerate as their Pope. To-day, indeed, this love is increased a 
hundredfold, since they recognize in him the power that has turned a 
new page in the history of the Catholic Church in Japan. The success 
of this mission, to which the skill and tact of the ablegate largely con- 
tributed, is in Itself a pledge of the firmness and strength of their faith. 

As an immediate and effective result of this mission and of the great 
influence which the personality and the words of the A])ostolic Legate 
exercised on the minds of the Japanese, irrespective of class, we may 
cite the donation of a large tract of land in the heart of Japan, by one 
of the prominent Bonzes of the Buddhist persuasion, offered as a per- 
sonal gift to Pope Pius X, to build upon it a Catholic Church, dedi- 
cated to the Sacred Heart, as a national monument of the people's 
gratitude to the great Pontifl*. 

The new Pope has filled his days well, as the first volume of the Acts 
of his Pontificate, which apj^eared at the teginning of this year, testifies, 
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Four encyclicals, more than twenty Apostolic letters and innumerable 
<lecrees, ejMStles and Motii Proprios are witness to his activity. 

In the midst of all these cares and lators Pius X has ever remained 
an active protector of art. It was in just recognition of his merits in 
this regard that the Roman Academy of the Arcadia gave him the title 
of *'TeofiloElladicuse" when he had assumed the title of the *' Supreme 
Pastor" of this learned Society. It was the name by which Benedict 
XI\' was known in the same Academy. His fine taste for art had made 
him ]X)pular with the artists in that most artistic of cities, Venice. As 
Hishoj) and Patriarch he always inculcated a good taste for art in all 
that concerned the religious expression of our devout sentiments. We 
can best estimate these feelings of Pius X by quoting his words to M. 
Godeau, an artist in mosaics, living in Venice when Monsignor Sarto 
was Patriarch: **We have,'' he siud, "an abundance of the beautiful, 
we have an old and venerable art, which, penetrating the very soul of 
the Church, can present to us the religious mysteries in a sober and yet 
lofty and sublime form." Unfortunately, in modem Italy the concep- 
tion and comprehension of this art is gone and must Ix* revived. A 
wide field is open here to the new Pope. That he is equal to the task 
we can judge by his measures for the protection of the immense and 
valuable treasures which the Papal Palaces and Museums contain. 
True art and the true artist, no matter of what nationality or creed, will 
find no more intelligent and warm protector than Po]x Pius X. 

( >ur task is finished. It has been a lab(3r of love and delight. The 
more we have studied the life of Pope Pius X and all that has Ixrn 
written and said concerning him, the more we became convinced that 
the new Pontificate will be one of great deeds; not great because they 
will give us new directions or new ideals, but Ixcause they will carry 
into elTect the sublime ideals of his great predecessor, who has covered 
the whole field of the reforms needed in our modem times. Leo XIII 
has pointed out the way. Beginning with the doctrine of the Consti- 
tution of llie Christian State, the model of everv commonwealth, he has 
passed through all the rights and duties of the State to all the rights and 
duties of its citizens. He has touched u})on every doctrine, upon Catho- 
lic life, and religious devotions, private and public. He has .sounded the 
note of warning to seek first the Kingdom of God. 

Pius X will not advance new teachings, but with word and authority 
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he will endeavor to enforce those already well known. Understanding 
that the world will Ije with the strong, but God with the just, he will 
endeavor by every means jx)ssible to reenforce the doctrines already 
given, especially with the influence of his characteristic and admirable 
piety. 

Tt will Ix* the effort of a good and holy Pastor, to whom the care of 
the world has been given, to 1)ring back that world to God and the 
principles of Justice and Charity, and thus to restore all things in Christ. 
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The French Question 

This book was in the hands of the printer and our appreciation of 
the French question written, when subsequent events in France brought 
the great struggle between that country and the Holy See prominently 
before the public as the burning question of the day, commanding pub- 
lic attention. In America the press had long teen influenced by the 
French side of this question as expressed in the radical and socialistic 
French press, and it was very rare, if not impossible, to find a non- 
Catholic paper which gave a fair and impartial exposition of it. The 
official press and the press-bureau of the French government took great 
care to inform the American press of their views and thus to create a 
biased opinion in their favor and to falsify the views of the public. 

At last, as the Prime-Minister, M. Clemenceau, stated, the first 
shot in this war for religious liberty and the right of conscience was 
fired by the French government, indicative of the strenuous bombard- 
ment which was to be undertaken against the Catholic Church, the Holy 
See and the Pope, the strenuous defender of the literty of conscience 
and the divinely appointed depositary of faith in the supernatural. In 
this contingency and at the first sight of the victims, our great Church- 
men and our Catholic associations have taken a bold and prompt atti- 
tude and have ranged themselves on the side of liberty and religion. 
They have raised their voice in protest as well as tried to enlighten the 
American public. 

It is useless for me to recall the noble words of the great Cardinal 
of Baltimore, whose closing remarks in his appeal will go down to his- 
tory, like the words of Gregory VII, who dying, said: "I have loved 
justice and hated iniquity, therefore I shall die in exile." And, indeed, 
Cardinal Gibbons could rightly say, that if the people of America should 
side with the persecutors in France, then he should die with the cchi- 
sciousness that his faith in the love of the great American people for 
personal liberty and religious freedom was an illusion and a dream. 
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Archbishop Farley, of New York, in 1 
has clearly stated the main points in 
no one could fail to understand the 
by Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, 1 
im]x)rtance, as coming from one who 
dealings with some of the leading m 
statements were followed by the pi 
who preside over the Church Exten 
leading Archbishops and Bishops of 
Catholic laymen and our Church S 
unison with their brethren all over ti 
Knights of Columbus and that of th 
and others will, with those coming 
Germany, Italy, and other countries, 
luminous proof of that Catholic unioi 
will render all attacks, from whatever 
useless, and in the long run will ser\ 
ever the words of the Divine Founder 
hell shall not prevail against her." 

In the early days of the violent pe 
rising Church was subjected, the fii 
beautiful spectade of brotherly attacl 
for the suffering Churches and the 
indeed, a consoling thought to Pius 1 
to sec his children rise from all sides 
and collect alms to help the struggl 
measure the dire want of the Church 
cnt moment. 

Passion, hatred, violence, befitting 
encd feelings of pity, generosity and 
the twentieth century will be witness 
Church for the prescr\'ation of those s 
in every clime: liberty of conscience a 
ing to the dictates of that conscience, 
the Catholics under Lord Baltimore, l 
lowers of William Pcnn, forsook homt 
fice these treasures, and we are sure 
ferers in the sacred cause of religious 
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on the side of tliose persecuted for the like cause. They will do it the 
more willingly, if only they will realize that the struggle, apparently 
against the Catholic faith, is in its ultimate analysis a struggle between 
all positive creeds and atheism. If the Government of France to-day 
seem to be tolerant to Protestant and Jew% it is only Ixfcause they ex- 
pect in them a momentarj^ ally against Catholicity. If ever the Catho- 
lic Church could Ix? conquered, the sword of the unbeliever would on 
the morrow^ of such a victory be turned against the other adherents of 
positive Christianity and against ever\^ holder of a theistic idea. 

The question has thus become one of public interest, especially for 
all lovers of religious lilxTty. One could, therefore, but expect that the 
American people, who have inscribed religious liberty and freedom of 
conscience on the first page of their Constitution, should take a great 
interest in such a question. Hence we gladly acquiesce in the wishes 
of our publishers to give a short but clear and exhaustive exposition of 
the origin of this great religious w-ar and its different phases. 

From all we have stated and exposed in the Life of Pius X (see 
page 414) in a calm and impartial manner, it follows clearly that there 
was a legal union between Church and State in France, sanctioned by 
the observance of many centuries. This union was ultimately conse- 
crated by Concordats, of w^hich the last one was the Concordat arranged 
between Napoleon I on the part of France and Cardinal Gonsalvi on 
the part of Pius VII. 

If Napoleon and successive governments have tried to break the 
covenant, the Church has maintained loyally her part in it and has 
striven to resist ever}^ infringement of the pact on the part of France. 
If the differences or misunderstandings had teen confined only to the 
discussion of the '* organic articles" and especially as to the right to 
nominate or present for nomination the bishops, nominavii or nobis 
nominavit, the question w^ould certainly have been limited to the realm 
of diplomacy, and good tact and good -will would have helped in every 
case to come to an understanding- as has been the case in the past. But 
the Third Republic has drifted by degrees into what her present states- 
men openly avowed as their purjx)se, i.e., the w-ork of irreligion and the 
de-Christianizing of Catholic France. 

The *' Separation Law" which occupies the public mind at present 
is not the first act of religious i)ersecution , but only the latest of a long 
series of law^s and administrative measures by which the Government 
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of the Third Republic has under "legal fcrmi 
famous Udlcvillc programme of Gambctta to 1 
nunciation of the Concordat and the separati< 
an act which he, in his ottn days, called " 
gramme comprises as its main points the supp 
to Church or clergy (suppression dti budget des 
public instruction and the expulsion of the reli 
teaching the young. 

M. Th. Delmont has given us a succinct rc' 
the governments of the last thirty years have ca 
and which illustrates the hypocrisy which un 
secution of the Church in France during this pc 

The allowance which the budget des cultes : 
the Concordat and as a just compensation f 
Church property at the beginning of the centu 
of francs (Sii,ooo,ooo) in 1877; it was gradui 
the eve of the Separation Law in 1905 it had < 
twenty-seven millions ($5r4oo,oc»). This red' 
cutting down the salaries of the Archbishops 
of the bishops by one-third; by suppressing, 
ance to the Cathedral Churches and the chc 
with one stroke by an admini^rative measure 
In 1885 the Gowmment suppressed the salarie 
death of each incumbent; the supplement of ss 
by the municipal authorities to enable them t 
decree of the prefects, while the State deprives 
poration rights (persotmijication cn-iie). 

Between 1881 and 1906 over two thousand 
reasons, been deprived of their salaries by a s 
tion. Further to fetter the French clerg\', the 
to po\t'rty and destitution by interfering with 
trativcly certain fees, and all the accounts of C 
</>,!,'/;>(■) are submitted to the State authorities 
auditing their accounts. 

The Government, who apparently are c( 

vexatious measures they have the secular cU 

and in their power, now turn their attention tc 

ties. On the death of any religious or on his be 
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of his Community, the State . demands a tax of four i^er cent on the 
real or nominal income of the order. By this measure lilxTty of action 
on the part of the Superiors would have been impossible. Meanwhile 
the Government, asserting that it wishes to simplify matters and not be 
obliged to interfere in ever)- singular case, renders the odious measure 
more onerous by simply raising the tax from four per cent to five per 
cent on all property occupied by the religious, whether owned by them 
or not. The refusal of payment of this tax is made the occasion of con- 
fiscation of the property of the religious and its sale at public auction 
by judicial authority. 

This iniquitous act is followed by the famous law of 1907 on relig- 
ious communities, which exiles from their country over 80,000 French- 
men and reduces old and weak men and women to destitution and 
misery, solely because they had chosen, according to the teaching of 
their faith, the religious life as one of greater perfection and more apt 
to help them to follow out the great precept of Charity. And to give 
an example of the true character of the rulers in France, mark the way 
in which they, against all principles of truthfulness or loyalty, entrapped 
the confiding religious. WTien the law was passed {Loi des Associations) 
with the sole intention to drive the religious out of France and to con- 
fiscate their property, the '^Associations" or religious communities not 
approved of by State law^ were invited to send a list of all their memters, 
their property and their belongings together with their demand for 
authorization, being assured that this was merely to make their exist- 
ence in the country regular and .secure and protect their property in 
future. The vast majority of the Congregations believed the asser- 
tion, never for a moment dreaming that a Government could be so per- 
fidious as to prepare a trap for the ensnaring of poor religious women 
and men. They sent in their demand, together with their lists and 
inventories, and the Government, instead of examining each singular 
case, as it promised, came forward, to the surprise of every honest poli- 
tician, with a law rejecting all the demands en bloc, declaring all Con- 
gregations dissolved and their property, of which it had thus surrepti- 
tiously obtained full and sure knowledge, confiscated, driving the poor 
religious out in the world without even the restitution of that patrimony 
which they had brought to their communities when entering. This is 
the "fair" spirit of the sectarian Government of France, and I often 
wonder that the world, and esjjecially our American editors, who 
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rightly promotwl indignation meetings in favor of the pi 
in Russia, did not raise one word of protest against this p 
ure and the barbaric trcatnient of poor, old and holy wo 
obliged to take refuge in hospitable England and Holland, 
lie Austria and Belgium. Was it, perhaps, just becaus< 
persecuted were Jews, and those proscribed by the Frenc 
were [KJor, harmless religious ? I know not, but I must 
. shame of all, that this outrage on the liberty of conscienci 
of property rcmaincd without protest except by the Pop 
was like the voice in the desert. 

If one adds to these acts the last violent spoliation 
by the confiscation of all her churches, presbyteries, s 
episcopal residences, one has a fair picture of the pol 
pursued by the Frencli Government in the last thirty ye; 
constitutes but one part of the grievances against the ] 
such "legal theft." 

Hie other part consists in the persistent attempt to i 
mai-y, secondary and higher education inimical to the CY 
ishing from it all positive creed and Christian morals 
schools the nurseries of an atheistic generation. This 
explained in the Chamber of Deputies by men who foi 
majority supporting the Government. It is openly decl 
the execution of a determined plan laid down by the n 
"Great Orient" in France. The plan with regard to ] 
tion has Ix-en explained in the Chamber of Deputies in t 
pronounced by a great dignitary of the "Great Orient' 
tion of lodgi's held in 1892: "We must have within our 1 
cators and instructors of youth. We shall never see th 
on a lasting basis until there is found in every village a Fre 
master, a 'secularist parish priest,' who can be set ag 
])arish priests. We shall never see the Republic definil 
until every child trained by such a teacher shall have ii 
catechism l)Ut that of the rights of man and the citizen, 
munion rails shall be deserted, when the money-boxes 
;\n<l the cure, to keep himself from star\'ation, shall be ' 
sume tile stock of wafers, into which, under the name oi 
fesses to make Christ descend." This blasphemous 
programme, which contains an outrage on the deans' 
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doctrine of the Catholic faith, has Ix-en steadily carried 
' terial decrees, which banish all religious education from "^^ >^ 

' school and prohibit even the teachinjf of the catechism ^ 

outside of class hours in any public-school building!;. The 

I dispensed from conducting the children to Mass and they ■ 

to exercise the office of organist or chanter, so welcome to 
as a source of income and an agreeable addition to their 
All religious emblems are at last removed from the schoo 
Catholic France assists, alas, indifferent, at the sarrileg- 

j of the crucifixes being thrown down on the wa\'si(ie by 

I Prefect of the Seine. 

|| In the Lyceums and Colleges religious instruction is ( 

longer obligatory and is excluded from the examination progi 
gious knowledge is struck ofT from the requisites of a teach 

, In 1885 the Government suppressed the Catholic Ihec 

of the Sorbonne, while it maintains the correspondinf; Pro»». -_> ^v_.. 
In its stead lectures hostile to Catholicity arc organized r 

' by men prominent for their hatred of the Church. Wher 

I organized Catholic faculties on the basis of free education, 

ment, less than five years after their foundation, attem] 

I their work ineffective by depriving them of many of the pr 

other Institutions for higher education, such as, for instar 
of the professors of the Catholic Universities or Institute 

I bcrs of the examining board for conferring degrees. 

1' Let mc enumerate further the measures taken againsi 

seminaries, the nurseries for the training of the clergy, si 
forccment of the militarj' law of conscription, the supp 
endowments of free burses for all seminarians, and ending 
handing over to the supervision of the Prefects of the .^ 
partmcnts of all small seminaries and of the prcimrav \ >a 
wherein young men are to be prepared for the ecclesiastical * ^^ 

W'c hope we have now given to our readers a fair sun 
acts of the French Government, acts from which the\- may 
picture of the way in which during the last thirty years i 
the principle of liberty and equality, whenever the Catholic 
concerned. The moral warfare kept pace with the leg; 
simple decree of the President of the Republic deprived 
"■ ■ ' ■ inherent rig' ■ a '" 1 lawful property. 
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W'c rise tlu-n to-day with our ./'accuse and we summon the 
nitnts which have suca-cdt-d each other since 1877 to the bai 
mon scn.se. fairness and love ()f liberty and religious freedom 1 
for these (aitra<;es and crimes committed against the fundamei 
ciples of their n-publican existence, lilx-rty, equality, fraternity 
dare them in face of this list of criminal actions to accuse thi 
or the Po]x- of Ix'in}^ the occasion of all the trouble and the cai 
l)resi-nt strufifite. 

France, I reixat it again, France, alas! has remained pa; 
indifferent. Perhaps it will be roused only when to-morrow 
men of the Government and of the I.*gislaturc, the same 
socialistic bloc," .shall (le]>rive the bourgeoisie by simple presid( 
tree of their industrial establishments, their banking-houses ; 
proix.'rties. For if an axiom has it that after war against the all 
that against the thnme, it is safe to predict that after the pr 
the religious, the socialistic-anarchical bloc will pay attentic 
merchants, the financiers, and the proprietors. Vappetit 
nuiiigiuinl. 

I d<» not intend to recriminate nor to investigate the cai 
France, Catholic ami Conscnative, seems to sleep and to be un^ 
of the grave consequences to its economical prosperity. Has 
thought of the ixx)r to.ooo i^uplc, employed in the diflerei 
re(|uire<l for tlie articles needed for worship, and thrown out 
bv the law (if sc-paralion ? We cannot here fully enter into th 
thought. Moreover, the .■\rchbishop of St. Paul has laid his 
siinie "i tile wounds, and the alacrity and eagerness with whic 
and (iowrniiunt organs fell ujxm his utterances, show us tha 
Ixlkr ]ea\e ihose responsible to find the way to repair past a 
future faulls. 

KmlM'ldened by tlie fact that the vast majority seemed t 
placid s|H'Clators at the wreck and ruin wrought, the adversi 
|)ared for ihe final attack. 

l.eii XIII died; for reasons already stated (see page 410^ 
and Venerable Pontiff had tried to ward off the approaching 
his di]>loniacy and his sacrifices. The new Pope, Plus X, ho 
whom Mr. ComU-s Inniself in his two articles, written for 1 
J-'rcii- }*ri-ssi\ in \ienna. pays the great tribute of styling him 
ous defentler of the sacred defiosit of faith and morals, was nc 
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to continue this policy, after a careful study of .si\ months of the 
pcct which the French policy had assumed. Pius X raised his vc 
moved especially, as he says, by the perfidious manner in which the 
against the religious was brought about and b}' the barbarous mai 
in which it was put into execution. Innumerable men and wor 
many of them old and weak, and who had spent their lives within 
walls of a monaster}', wholly intent upon prayer and works of cha^ ^ 
were driven from their refuge, turned on the vvaysifle and had to ^, 
the road of e.\ile. Such a spectacle could not but make a deep impi 
sion on such a tender-hearted and charitable man as Pius X is and 
been all his life. When, therefore, the Cardinals present in Re 
galhea'd around him on the i8th of March, 1904, In offer their 1 
wishes for his name-day, the first he celebrated as Pope, he protei 
solemnly against these actions, accused the Frencli Govemmcnl 
repeated offences against the solemn pact of the Omcnrdat, and sho 
that it was but blind hatred against the Church, which could dit 
acts calculated to offend Catholics in what they held most sacred 
dear. 

The rage of the persecutors knew no end, while in every Cat! 
circle and from evcr\' quarter solicitous for religious freedom, the wo 
of the Pope were hailed with joy as marking the end of a long line 
yielding patience, which had brought the Church no peace nor j 
truce from her oppressors. Church and State, once ixraccfully c 
nected in a happy union, regulating their relation by bilateral covena 
were now openly opi«sed to each other. The ireful statesmen Ix- 
their divorce proceedings by a scries of preliminary vexatious acts 
calculated to drive the Church into exasperation. It was an atte 
to make her act in such a way as to enable her opj)ressors to throv 
blame for future happenings on Pope and Church. But Pius X rema 
cool and calm. 

When the official press brought the first news of the visit of Pf^ 
dent Loubct to the Quirinal, the visit was at once made the causeX \ 
anticlerical manifestations in Rome. They impressed the true sta 
on this apparent courtesy, calculated to vex the Pn[)e. Pius X ' 
long taken the initiative and informed the French Gnvemment of 
inability to receive M. Loubet. Until now the rule exi.sts and is 
id, that no CathoHc m ' ' .>ad of a Catholic State wil 
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came, notwithstanding, and resided in the Quirinal. The Papal Secre- 
tary of State sent a circular note to all Catholic Powers with which the 
Holy See entertains diplomatic relations, in order to safeguard her 
rights and privileges. These Pius X was determined not to sacrifice. 
The note sent out on April 28, 1904, met a curious reception at the 
hands of the French Cabinet, which declared that no notice would 
be taken of it {la coiisidkre comnie non-avenue). These facts were ex- 
ploited by the Government and the official press as paramount to an 
offence against French patriotism and national dignity. In reality it 
was Ijut a sign of the rage and exasperation at the turn Vatican dip- 
lomacv had taken. It convinced the French Cabinet and their follow- 
ers that the Pojx* would not yield one iota of his doctrinal position as 
Roman Pontiff, nor of his dignity and his position as head of the Church. 
The Ministry finally resolved to divorce the State from the Church, 
but tried to throw all blame on the latter. It recalled its minister at 
the Vatican and furnished the Papal Nuncio with his passports and 
had him conducted to the Italian frontier. It furthermore declared 
its intention to present to the Chamber of Deputies a law decreeing 
the denunciation of the Concordat, the disestablishment of the Church 
and the consequent complete separation of Church and State. By a 
strange contradiction, the projected law was to contain also the fashion 
and manner in which the State intended to regulate the future existence 
of the Church in France. 

Now let us suppose for one instant that the powers to Ix in France 
had really and sincerely intended to separate from the Church; what 
more logical and simple than to treat with the authorities of that Church 
and, above all, with the Pope, Spiritual Head of that Church, as to the 
fashion and manner of such a separation? Further, what could be 
more logical than to hand over to the Church her rightful projx^rty, 
refund her, as a com]X'nsation for the spoliation of the First Republic, 
a sum to 1k^ agreed uj)()n by the two parties, as our American Govern- 
ment has clone in the case of the Philippines, and alx)ve all, declare the 
full and complete lilxTty of the Catholic Church, subject only to those 
common laws which regulate the relations between a State and its citi- 
zens on the l^asis of freedom of conscience and liberty of worship? In- 
stead of that, we Ix'hold a complete system of spoliation, recorded in 
the famous and inicjuitous Article 4, w^hich hands over the power in 
the Church to a band of laymen, responsible for the maintenance and 
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preservation of that property, transferred to them by the arbitrary 
will of the Government. And as if this supervision were not sufficient 
to render the law unacceptable, it decrees the responsibility of these 
laymen for the good behavior of the clergy, good IxOiavior to be inter- 
preted by the police courts, and this responsibility is laid upon the 
Associatians Cidtuelles under fines and ix?nalties which render the ac- 
ceptance of such an office odious, even if its very existence were not 
opposed to the doctrines and the discipline of the Church. And ^Ir. 
Combes has again judged rightly and paid the highest tribute to the 
great Pius X, when he states in his second letter to the Nene Freie Presse 
that the present Pope had but acted as ever\' other Pope would have 
done and that, face to face with the laws of 1905, he would have forgot- 
ten his obligations and duties as Pope, if he had approved those laws 
in the way and manner in which they were amended and put into force. 

This was the situation in France at the end of 1905. ^leanwhile 
the Holy See had in the publication of the White Book foiled the 
attempt of the French Cabinet to make the Pojx? res[X)nsible for all 
that had happened, and the Holy Father, in his Encyclical Vehemcnter 
noSy had given his reasons for rejecting the law and shown his utter 
inability to act otherwise; if he did so, he would fail in his sacred duty 
and the divine trust confided to him of guarding doctrinal purity and 
unity of discipline. 

When we wrote our first lines on the French difficulty in our Life 
of Pius X (see page 408) we hoped and prayed for a compact union 
of the bishops, clergy and j)eople of France with the Holy See and their 
obedient acceptance of the directions of the Pope. We siiid there, that 
Pius X would, before speaking, consult, study and pray. WTien he 
ultimately spoke in his first Encyclical, after having advised with the 
French bishops assembled in National Council, Catholic France gave 
us the beautiful example of firm and resolute concord between them 
and their spiritual Head, and they loyally accepted, in filial obedience, 
Rome's orders and decision. 

This must have Ixren a great disappointment to the French Minis- 
tr\' and their followers. They had secretly hoped all the time that 
was to elapse between the decreeing of the law and its entering into full 
force, to be able to destroy this union Ix^tween Rome and the Catholic 
Hierarchy and Clergy, and to see arise in France a state of aflfairs such 
as she had witnessed in 1682 under Louis XIV during the Gallican Con- 
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trovcrsy. The year's grace, given by the State authorities to the Church 
to comply with the Law, was passed during a sort of skirmishing, such 
as the taking of the inventory of the Church property. 

Nor had the Government failed meanwhile to coerce the French 
bishops and clcrg}^ into obedience. They went so far as to declare the 
Pojx* a foreigner, who had no right to interfere with, nor any business 
to give orders to any Frenchmen on things belonging to him rightfully 
as the Supreme Head of the Church and to threaten to declare all French 
priests, obedient to the pontifical directions, deprived of their citizen- 
ship and hence to be exiled from their native land. 

Despite of all, the Church remained firm and united, and when the 
fatal day of DecemlxT ii, 1906, arrived, at that critical hour and his- 
torical date for the Church in France, the French episcopate and the 
French clerg>' remained united and ready for every sacrifice. 

The French Cabinet was nonplussed. However, it dared not close 
the Churches and drive the priests from their homes, and so Mr. Bri- 
and, by a circular note, tried to coax the French Catholics into his net. 
He decreed that Catholic worship would ]yt put under the provisions 
of the law of 1881, which in France regulates all public meetings. This 
law demands the notification of any public gathering to the police cap- 
tain of the precinct {coinmissaire de police) by two or more persons, who 
arc held responsible for the good behavior of the sj:)eakcrs or actors 
and the good order of the assembly. Mr. Rriand declared himself will- 
ing to accord jxTmission of Catholic worship on the declaration of two 
laymen within the i)arish, and in order to cater to public feeling, he 
hyix)critically declared one notification to Ix valid for all functions 
within the calendar vear. But this declaration was not allowed bv the 
Church authorities, and a letter of the Cardinal Secretarv of State de- 
clares it to Ix? arbitrary and illegal. And since the decree of one ^linis- 
ter is revocable l)y another, the Holy See demanded sure and legal 
guaranties for the exercise of Catholic worship. 

The action of Pius X has Ixen approved by Mr. Comlxs in his sec- 
ond letter, in which he shows that the Church could not act otherwise. 

In the Vatican the authorities distinguish clearly Ixtween the con- 
tents of the letters and the end for which thev were written. This latter 
is evidently to prepare his return to ix)wer and, therefore, Mr. Combes 
has no hesitation or scru])le in exj^Ioiting the embarrassment into which 
his policy and its unavoidable consequences have thrown his successors. 
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Nevertheless, the truths they contain ari' a solemn justification of 
the proceedin|:;s of the Holy See, and this not only in f;uc' of its enemies, 
but also of those who have thought the Po(X''s action iis intransigent 
in face of the Act 4 of the law of 1905, even if con ^i during the restric- 
tions made by Act 8 of the same law. The very conk'^i^ions of Combes 
show that all these concessions were illusory. He alsu denies that any 
unfavorable argument could be drawn against the policy of Pius X, 
compared with that of Leo XIII in 1875 during the Prussian Ctdtur- 
kampj, as the cases are not analogous. 

Thus then, without entertaining any illusion about the personal in- 
tentions of Mr. Combes or the gravity of the situation created for the 
Church in France by the new legislation, the Vatican could not but be 
satisfied and pleased with the declarations of approval <»f its policy by 
the very man whose name will be intimately connected with the present 
persecution of the French Cathohcs. 

.\nd, indeed, this new legislation, by ministerial decree, could not 
but be considered calculated to create misunderstandings and disunion 
and hence it l^^came the paramount duty of the 'P()]x: to illuminate his 
faithful children of France and direct them on the way, which ultimately 
will lead to that clear position, so needful for them under the present 
painful circumstances. 

Meanwhile, the French Cabinet resorted to an outrage against the 
rights of nations, and, entering forcibly the buildings of the Papal Nun- 
ciature in Paris, arrested the custodian of that i>ro]X'rty on the plea of 
entertaining relations with the clergy and serving as channel of com- 
munication between Paris and Rome, The outrage was rendered the 
greater by the confiscation of the documents contained in the archives 
of the Nunciature and by the subsequent threat of their publication. 

The opposition of Po].x; and Church drove the i>cTserutors to meas- 
ures of such injustice and such cruelty as to arouse- public indignation 
all the world over. M. Rriand, seeing that he failed in his every attempt, 
brought in the final law of January 3, 1907, for the regulation of the 
relations between Church and State and the future of Catholic worship. 

This new law virtually and actually deprives the Church of all she 
possesses, and it finally seals the complete confiscation of all Church 
property. It renders public worship, if not exercised according to the 
wishes of the State and in accordance with Act 2 of the laws of June 
30, 1881, regulating public meetings, a penal offence, and everj- priest 
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to asscmbk in Xational Council to devise means oi defence and to 
organize for the war which the Frcnch atheists have declared against 
the Church. Their deliberations will have to embrace the question 
whether in future Catholic worship will be private or public. They 
certainly will decide for the former and rather face prison or exile than 
aljandon on this ]K»int the sacred rights and dutio nf the Churrji and 
the sacred rights of religious lilx;rty for the French children of the 
Church. They will have also to organize financially and devise means 
for the maintenance of the priests and the decorous telebration of wor- 
ship, The priests have rendered the bishops' decision easy, in declar- 
ing their intention to live in common in some large jiLiccs and provide 
from there for the spiritual wants of the surrounding country. The 
third and last problem the bishops will have to face will \x the reor- 
ganization of the seminaries under the "Law Fali()U-\," converting them 
into institutes for higher education. If the Gnwrnment should de- 
prive the Church of this last vestige of Hbcrtv, the -xitiiiition would cer- 
tainly be aggravated. 

To-day, while I write these lines, the bishops assemble in the his- 
torical castle of La Miielie in the Bois de Boulogne, lent generously to 
them by its owner. Count Franqueville. The world will anxiously 
await their decision. 

Meanwhile it is a consoling sign of the times, tlKit outside of France 
the Catholics, remembering the generosity of France m past times for 
all missionary work and the generous hospitality given to all the ]x^rse- 
cuted, have bcx^n aroused, and letters, telegrams and manifestations of 
sympathy are pouring in from all quarters of the wnrld to Pius X in 
Rome and to Cardinal Richard in Paris. They, approving the action 
of the Holy Father, console the afflicted brethren in l-Yance, .send their 
alms for their support, and once more offer to the world that sulihme 
sjxjctacle, which forced from the lips of pagans the Ix-autifut saying: 
"Sec. how they love one another." 

TuK Author. 

RoMe, Juiiuary 15, 1907. 
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